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The  resort  to  watering-places,  which  is 
annually  become  so  fashionable,  renders  the 
use  of  mineral  waters  a  subject  of  the  first 
importance;  and  as  they  are  generally  drank 
by  most  of  those  who  go  there,  whether  tliey 
are  ailing  or  not,  it  is  proper  every  one  should 
so  far  be  able  to  judge  of  their  nature,  as  to  • 
prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  by  their 
improper  application.  On  this  subject  no 
popular  work  has  yet  appeared ;  for  the  very 
able  and  judicious  treatise  of  Dr.  Saunders  is 
directed  rather  more  to  the  profession  than 
to  the  public,  nor  has  the  doctor  descended 
to  the  treatment  of  particular  diseases  on  the 
principles  of  mineral  waters,  so  as  to  enable 
a  reader  to  act  entirely  for  himself.  From 
Dr.  Saunders's  work  we  have  selected  freely  ^ 
the  most  valuable  parts,  and  it  would  be 
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underrating  it  extremely  if  we  had  not  done 
so  J  for  nothing  on  the  different  divisions  of 
the  subject  could  be  offered  so  eligible.  In 
the  same  manner  as  he  has  done,  we  have 
considered  tlie  subject  in  a  general  view,  by 
first  tracing  the  effects  of  water  in  its  simple 
state  as  used  for  the  purposes  of  diet,  and  as 
even  applied  in  this  state  with  a  medical  view. 
With  this  introduction  we  have  entered  upon 
a  detail  of  this  element  in  its  compound  or 
mineral  form,  and  taken  a  particular  view  of 
the  principal  mineral  waters,  and  their  ge- 
neral effects  in  the  cure  of  disease.  With  this 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  previously 
exhibited,  we  come  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  treatment  of  particular  diseases,  a  part  of 
the  subject  hitherto  much  neglected,  and  on 
which  we  have  at  times  offered  ideas  somewhat 
new,  but  such  as  we  hope  are  sanctioned  by 
facts  and  experience.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this 
part  the  attention  of  the  invalid  will  chiefly 
be  directed,  and  if  we  have  been  able  to  point 
him  aright,  to  soothe  the  agony  of  his  com- 
plaints, or  assist  him  to  a  more  successful 
mode  of  cure,  the  trouble  bestowed  on  this 
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work  we  shall  esteem  amply  compensated. 
The  List  part  is  employed  in  summing  up  the 
preceding  parts  of  the  subject  in  a  short  com- 
pass, and  making  farther  observations  on  the 
climate  and  situation  of  the  different  water- 
ing-places,  which  could  not  enter  so  properly 
into  the  former  divisions  of  the  work ;  and 
in  introducinjT  a  short  account  of  the  inferior 
watering-places,  the  bare  recital  of  which  is 
sufficient.  In  this  last  part  we  have  been  as- 
sisted with  materials  from  the  Guide  to  the 
Watering-places  of  Great  Britain  ;*  a  work, 
wliich  no  traveller,  or  man  of  pleasure,  who 
makes  a  summer  excursion,  should  be  with- 
out, and  which  will  amply  gratify  him  in  its 
perusal  by  the  variety  of  subjects  it  embraces. 
To  the  present  publication  we  were  also 
induced  by  another  consideration.  On  the 
topic  of  water  and  mineral  waters  we  had  oc- 
casion to  touch  slightly  in  several  other  works,  , 
as  in  the  Treatise  on  Diet,  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh School  of  Medicine;  we  were  anxious, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  to  complete  the 


*  Published  by  Mr.  Phillips,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 
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subject,  so  as  to  form  a  system  of  practical 
medicine,  in  so  far  as  the  application  of  this 
element  extends  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  cure  of  disease.  That  the  present 
attempt  may  be  found  useful,  and  incite 
others  to  a  similar  undertaking,  who  have 
more  leisure  and  abilities,  is  our  sincere  wish. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  we 
shall  only  add, 

HIS  UTERE  MECUM. 
London,  S<pt,  24,  1804-. 
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^IThE  consideration  of  water  forms  one  of  the  mo§t 
important  subjects  in  medicine.  This  body,  so  uni- 
versally diffused,  was  long  considered  as  of  a  simple 
or  elementary  nature  ;  but  modern  chemistry  has  de- 
tected its  composition,  and  unfolded  its  principles. 
The  knowledge  of  these  is  of  little  use  in  the  present 
view,  any  farther  than  to  know  that  this  fluid  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies ;  that 
its  presence  is  essential  to  their  very  existence,  and 
the  due  performance  of  their  functions  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  a  proper  state  of  heafth  being  pre- 
served by  it,  it  is  necessary  it  fhould  be  received 
into  the  body  in  a  pure  and  untainted  form,  free 
from  impregnations  that  may  introduce  the  seeds  of 
corruption  and  disease.    Kence  water,  when  pure, 
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may  be  known  by  being  tasteless,  inodorous,  colour- 
less, and  transparent ;  and  if  subjected  to  a  nicer  cri- 
terion, or  weighed,  it  should  be  eight  hundred  and 
lifty  times  heavier  than  air.  So  universal  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  this  fluid  in  nature,  that  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers supposed  all  things  were  derived  from  wa- 
ter, and  they  must  have  had  a  very  extensive  view 
of  the  operations  of  nature,  for  the  dew,  the  clouds, 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  other  meteors,  all  consist  of 
water,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables all  arise  out  of  it.  When  water  is  taken  away, 
nothing  remains  but  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe.  But 
even  these  shew  that  the  water  has  been,  at  least,  the 
agent  employed  to  arrange  and  dispose  them  into  their 
present  condition,  into  the  regular  disposition  of  the 
materials  of  which  we  find  them  formed,  into  exten 
sive  beds,  parallel  to  one  another.  Thus  the  ar 
rangement  is  the  consequence  of  the  disposition  of 
the  materials  from  water,  and  we  are  still  more 
truly  fixed  in  this  opinion,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
numerous  relicts  of  the  productions  of  water  and  of 
the  sea  which  are  found  in  these  strata.   Hence  it  has 
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even  been  attempted  to  be  p-oved,  that  water  fui*- 
iiished  the  materials  itself. 

"Water,  from  its  strong  solvent  powers,  Is  very  sel- 
dom presented  in  a  state  entirely  pure,  or  agreeing 
with  the  description  given  of  it ;  and  from  the  ad- 
mixture it  receives,  it  becomes,  as  we  observed,  more 
or  less  wholesome  to  the  human  body. 

The  most  common  division  of  water  for  domestic 
uses,  is  into  hard  and  soft.   A  water  is  said  to  be  hard 
when  it  will  not  dissolve  soap,  but  renders  the  surface 
of  the  soap  more  greasy,  and  when  it  is  a  long  time 
before  any  of  the  soap  can  be  dissolved,  which  rises  in 
the  form  of  a  greasy  scum.   Such  a  water  is  unfit  for 
boiling  vegetables,  and  it  depends  on  a  portion  of  acid 
set  loose,  which  acts  upon  the  alkali  of  the  soap. 
Soft  water,  again,  is  the  opposite  of  this,  or  possesses 
admixture  in  such  a  slight  degree,  as  not  to  show  any 
of  these  effects. 

From  a  comparison  of  different  waters,  which  are 
reckoned  good,  it  would  appear  that  water  is  not 
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reckoned  hard  if  it  contains  less  than  ten  grains  in  the 
pound  weight  of  these  extraneous  materials.  If  it  con- 
tains that  quantity,  or  a  little  more>  it  possesses  the 
qualities  of  hard  water. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  shall  now 
examine  the  use  of  this  fluid  as  an  article  of  dict> 
and  then  consider  its  farthef  importance  as  a  remedy 
in  disease. 
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CHAP.  1. 

IKTERNAL  USE  OF  WATER. 

ATER  enters  largely,  we  have  observed,  as  a 
constituent  part  into  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
It  forms  the  solvent  or  basis  of  all  the  fluids  of  every 
living  and  organized  texture.  Its  proportion  in  the  ani- 
mal fluids  is  rated  at  nearly  three  quarters,  or  as  90  to 
128,  though  this  quantity  will  no  doubt  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  health  of  the  animal.  It  con- 
tinues^ also  at  all  times  the  least  aninialized  part,  while 
circulating  in  the  system.  Hence  the  loss  of  it  is  easiest 
supported,  and  also  most  readily  repaired.  Two  of  the 
excretions  seem  particularly  intended  for  its  removal 
from  the  system.  Tliese  are  the  perspiration  and  urine. 
The  former,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  nothing  bu^^ 
water,  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt,  either  to  thk 
taste  or  smell,  and  only  under  an  encreased  action,  does 
it  acquire  seemingly  an  animali«ed  state,  as  displayed 
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by  its  peculiar  odour.  In  the  excretion  of  urine,  the 
proportion  of  simple  water  is  also  great,  and  rated  at 
about  to  -^|,  though  it  is  more  liable  to  variation, 
from  different  circumstances,  than  the  former.  Thus 
water  is  the  principal  solvent  for  all  the  alimentary  mat- 
ters the  body  receives,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  secretions 
and  excretions  it  performs,  and  enters  largely  as  a  con- 
stituent part  into  its  general  fabric. 

1.  In  Diet. 

The  first  ejBPect  of  water  we  find  to  be  facilitating  the 
process  of  digestion,  by  holding  in  solution,  and  con- 
veying in  a  form  fit  to  be  acted  upon,  the  materials  of 
solid  animal  food.  Along  with  this  it  forms  also  itself 
a  necessary  aliment,  and  retains  the  due  proportion  of 
solid  and  fluid  parts,  necessary  to  the  preservation  and 
well-being  of  the  system.  Dilution,  therefore,  though- 
not  necessary  in  a  great  degree  in  stomachs  possessing 
much  activity  or  tonic  power,  is  highly  necessary  where 
the  powers  are  somewhat  impaired,  as  preventing  the 
chemical  actioii  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  on  the 
organ,  and  as  hastening  their  passage  into  the  intestines. 
That  a  certain  proportion  of  it  however  is  required  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  several  secretions  and  ex. 
cretions  cannot  be  doubted,  and  an  excess  will  always 
be  less  dangerous  than  the  reverse,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  animal  fluids  are  gradually  becoming 
tinfit  to  remain  in  the  body,  and  in  order  to  their  re- 
gular removal  they  require  a  timely  substitution  or  sup- 
fVc,    T«  examine  the  subject  however  properly,  the 
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n.iture  of  the  food  and  state  of  the  stomacli  deserve  to 
be  attended  to. 

In  all  cases  of  thin  watery  food,  It  Is  clear  little  dilu- 
tion is  required,  and  where  the  food  is  not  of  a  very- 
stimulant  kind.  Hence  vegetable  food  demands  less  of 
this  beverage  or  solvent  than  animal  food.  Animal  food 
is  also,  liable  sooner  to  these  spontaneous  changes  which, 
render  it  unfit  to  be  retained,  and  its  excess  of  nourish- 
ment requires  also  its  quicker  exit. 

The  state  of  the  stomach  is  an  important  co.nsidera-_ 
tlon  in  the  choice  of  aliment.  When  weakness  prevails 
in  this  organ  from  any  cause,  dilution  is  of  great  confl 
sequence,  and  this  dilution  should  even  consist  in  a. pre- 
vious preparation  of  the  food  in  the  liquid  form,  so  tliat., 
less  action  may  be  required  in  assimilating  it. 

2.  In  Disease. 

As  a  remedy  in  disease,  the  use  of  water  is  equally  im* 
portant  as  in  health.  In  acute  diseases  an  excess  of  solu^ 
tion  is  always  of  the  first  importance.  The  want  of  it  is 
peculiarly  marked  as  a  characteristic  symptom,  by  the 
thirst  that  attends,  and  it  is  generally  desired  of  the  lowest 
temperature  that  can  be  procured.  In  dwelling  on  this 
subject,  therefore,  the  quantity  and  temperature  are  the 
chief  points  to  be  descanted  on. 

In  all  cases  of  acute  disease,  both  solids  and  fluids 
are  equally  affected.  Tlie  increased  force  of  the  solids 
requires  a  supply  to  keep  their  action  from  being  hurt- 
ful, and  this  supply  is  best  afforded  by  water,  for  it  also 
bestows  thejiecessary  fund  to  prevent  the  morbid  state 
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the  fluids  are  under  this  action  liable  to  assume.  By  a 
proper  supply  of  water  the  febrile  action  will  be  lessened, 
the  process  of  perspiration  restored,  and  the  increased 
heat  connected  with  its  obstruction  diminished.  Nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  that  temporary  plethora,  or  fulness, 
which  has  alarmed  some  wi  iters,  unless  the  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  in,  and  where  of  course  it  acts  on  the  sto- 
mach alone.  Where  large  dilution  is  to  take  place,  it 
should  always  be  done  in  divided  doses,  and  its  activity 
should  be  even  increased,  or  the  passage  of  the  fluid  ac- 
celerated, by  its  junction  with  such  miid  remedies,  as 
will  give  it  a  tendency  to  pass  off  by  the  excretions. 

The  temperature  of  the  diluent  is  equally  important 
as  its  quantity,  and  the  degree  cf  cold  to  which  water, 
either  as  a  drink  or  a  bath,  may  be  carried,  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  animal  temperature  above 
the  natural  standard,  arid  this  again  is  proportioned  to 
the  vigour  of  the  body,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
disease. 

Where  the  power  of  the  stomach  is  strong,  the  de- 
cree of  cold  may  be  greater,  which  will  increase  the 
force  of  re-action,  relax  the  extreme  vessels,  and  occa- 
sion a  freedom  of  perspiration  to  ensue,  while  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  the  cold  stage 
of  fever  should  be  avoided,  and  this  re-action  attempted, 
during  the  hot  fit.  For  in  the  cold  stage  the  dilution 
should  be  hot,  and  in  the  sweating  one,  tepid,  or  of  a 
mild  temperature. 

In  chronic  diseases,  the  use  of  water  is  of  equal  be- 
nefit as  in  the  acute,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
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it  should  be  chosen  as  soft  as  possible,  and  as  free  from 
adventitious  mixtures.  The  effects  produced  by  the  use 
of  hard  water  have  not  been  fully  ascertained  j  they 
have  been  supposed  indeed  as  the  cause  of  calculous 
complaints,  though  this  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
established.  In  considering  water  as  a  drink,  we  are 
to  judge  of  it  entirely  by  the  degree  of  its  solvent 
powers  ;  and  on  this  idea,  soft  water  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred,  as  all  animal,  vegetable,  and  saline  matter  is 
easier  dissolved  by  it  out  of  the  body  than  by,  the  other. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  hard  water  is  known  to  pro- 
duce dyspeptic  symptoms  in  them  Uiat  possess  an  irri- 
table state  of  the  stomach,  particularly  women  and 
children. 

On  these  accounts  the  softer  water  is  to  be  used  as  a 
medicine,  and  it  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels:  these  complaints 
originate  for  the  most  part  in  irregularities  in  diet,  par- 
ticularly from  excess.    Though  abstinence  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  proper  remedy,  yet  few  patients  can  be  found 
capable  of  submitting  for  any  length  of  time  to  strong 
privations  of.  accustomed  indulgence.    In  place  of  it, 
therefore,  nothing  can  be  substituted  so  useful  as  a  pro- 
per supply  of  diluents,  since  they  correct  the-  cause  from 
which  the  disease  proceeds,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 
The  constant  and  habitual  addition  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  in  divided  doses,  is  therefore  the  best  prescrip- 
tion that  can  be  offered.    It  will  remove  the  effect  of 
excess  of  alijyient,  as  well  as  its  too  great  stimulus,  and 
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wash  off  any  morbid  Irritation  it  leaves  behind.  Other 
remedies,  it  will  be  also  found,  are  rendered  more  suc- 
cessful, by  being  joined  with  it. 

Nor  is  its  temperature  in  this  case  to  be  neglected. 
In  all  chronic  diseases  it  should  possess  a  temperature 
nearly  equal  to  animal  heat.  Delicate  and  irritable 
stomachs  require  this,  in  order  that  the  process  of  di- 
gestion may  not  be  interrupted,  and  the  weak  action  of 
their  stomach's  rather  impaired :  a  pain  of  stomach,  the 
effect  of  crudities,  is  often  entirely  removed  by  warm 
water. 

The  good  effects  of  simple  water  drinking  have  been 
long  observed  on  the  duration  of  life,  and  water-drinkers 
have  been  proverbially  regarded  as  long  livers.  The 
permanence  of  their  hcalih,  the  regularity  of  their  ap- 
petites, and  the  force  of  their  intellectual  powers,  have 
all  been  circumstances  taken  notice  of  and  descanted  on. 
And  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Hoffman,  of  all 
the  productions  of  nature  or  art,  water  comes  nearest 
to  that  universal  remedy  so  much  searched  after  by  man- 
kind, but  never  discovered. 

When  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity  and  softness  in 
water  is  wished  for  than  what  its  natural  state  admits, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  distil  it,  as  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  freeing  it  of  all  adventitious  admixtures  ;  but 
in  doing  this  it  acquires  from  the  process  a  disagreeable 
flavour,  which  it  does  ,not  quickly  lose.    At  the  same 
time,  when  necessary,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
methdos  of  purifying  it,  by  boiling,  filtering,  and  dis- 
tilling, 
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tilling,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  any  tendency 
it  may  discover  to  putrescency  may  be  easily  removed 
by  the  farther  addition  of  an  acid,  as  a  small  portion  of 
alum,  or  of  quick  lime,  or  of  charcoal  powder,  or  ve- 
getable acid  ;  but  these  additions  will  be  only  necessary 
where  it  is  kept  long  in  a  stagnant  state,  as  at  sea. 
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CHAP.  IL 

VSE  OF  WATER  IN  FE-VER. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  internal  use  of  water, 
both  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  a  remedy  under  disease, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view,  as  ap- 
plied under  a  certain  temperature  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  one  species  of  malady  of  a  formidable  nature, 
viz.  fever.  This  subject  has  been  prosecuted  with  much 
industry  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool, 
■who  has  collected  every  fact  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
accurate  conclusions  are  given  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Cold  water  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  drink  in  the  cold 
stage  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  however  urgent  the 
thirst.  Taken  at  such  times,  it  increases  the  chilliness 
and  torpor  of  the  surface  and  extremities,  and  produces 
a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  stomach,  augments  the  op- 
pression on  the  chest,  and  renders  the  pulse  more 
frequent  and  more  feeble.  Its  efl'ects  in  all  these  re- 
spects are  similar  to  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
skin  in  the  siime  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  though  inferior 
in  degree.  If  the  thirst  is  gratified  in  the  cold  stage  of 
the  p.ir(  xysm,  it  ought  to  be  wiih  warm  liquids. 

2.  When  the  hot  stage  is  fairly  formed,  and  the  sur- 
face is  dry  and  burniag,  cold  water  may  be  drunk  with 
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the  utmost  freedom.  Frequent  draughts  of  cold  lu^nlds 
at  this  period  are  highly  grateful ;  they  generally  di- 
minish the  heat  of  the  surf  ice  several  degrees,  and  they 
lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  When  they  are  at- 
tended with  these  saUitary  effects,  sensible  perspiration 
and  sleep  commonly  follow.—  These  eftects  are  similar 
to  those  produced  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
surface,  but  inferior  in  degree  also.  Though  va- 
rious cases  are  on  record  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
being  dissolved  by  cold  water,  drunk  in  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  my  experience  does  not  furnish  me  with 
any  instance  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  efficacy  ©f  the  af- 
fusion of  cold  water  on  the  surface,  I  have  not  trusted 
the  s -  lution  of  the  paroxysm  to  its  internal  use.  I 
-  have,  however,  employed  cold  drink  when  necessary 
as  an  auxiliary.  Tliroughout  the  hot  stage  of  the  pa- 
roxysm cold  water  n:ay  be  safely  drunk,  and  more  freely 
hi  proportion  as  the  heat  is  farther  advanced  above  the  natural 
standard.  It  may  even  be  drunk  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sweating  stage,  though  more  sparingly.  Its  cautious 
use  at  this  time  will  promote  the  flow  of  the  sensible 
perspiration,  which  after  it  has  conimenced,  seems  often 
to  be  retarded  by  a  fresh  increase  of  animal  heat.  A 
draught  of  cold  water  taken  under  such  circumstances 
will  often  reduce  the  heat  to  the  standard  at  which  per- 
spiration flows  more  freely,  and  thus  bring  the  pa- 
roxysm to  a  speedier  issue. 

3   But  after  the  sensible  perspiration  has  become  ge- 
neral and  profuse,  the  use  of  cold  drink  is  strictly  to  be 
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foibidden.  At  this  time  I  have  perceived  in  more  than 
one  instance,  an  inconsiderable  draught  of  cold  water 
produce  a  sudden  chilliness  both  on  the  surface  and  at 
the  stomach,  with  great  sense  of  debility,  and  much 
oppression  and  irregularity  of  respiration.  At  such 
times,  on  applying  the  thermometer  to  the  surface, 
the  heat  has  been  found  suddenly  and  greatly  reduced. 
I'hc  proper  remedy  is  to  apply  a  bladder  filled  with 
water,  heated  from  110°  to  120°,  to  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
dis, or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  to  administer  small  and 
frequent  doses  of  tincture  of  opium.  By  these  means  the 
heat  is  speedily  restored. 

That  fatal  effects  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  water 
under  the  temperature  above  described,  a  variety  of 
cases  adduced  by  authors  confirm ;  and  to  guard  against 
these  effects  the  above  ingenious  author  has  next  ex- 
tended his  observations,  by  inquiring  how  far  the  fatal 
effects  proceeding  from  drinking  cold  water,  not  in  fever, 
but  in  cases  where  the  system  has  been  extremely  heated 
by  bodily  exertions  (of  which  the  records  of  medicine 
afford  so  many  instances)  are  to  be  explained  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  If  they  are  explicable  on 
these  principles,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  shew,  that  they 
have  occurred  in  situations  where  the  system,  after  hav- 
ing been  much  heated  and  enfeebled  by  severe  exertions, 
is  losing  its  preternatural  heat  from  profuse  sweating, 
and  in  general  also  from  the  cessation  of  the  exertions 
by  which  this  heat  was  originally  produced.  Here  two 
powerful  causes  combine  to  cool  the  body,  and  if  under 
their  operation,  a  sudden  application  of  cold  is  made 
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either  to  the  stomach  or  the  surface,  the  hvlng  power 
will,  we  know,  resist  it  fiiintly,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences be  accounted  for. 

Thus  three  circumstances,  he  observes,  generally  con- 
cur to  produce  disease  or  death  from  drinking  cold 
water.  1.  The  patient  is  extremely  warm.  2.  The 
water  is  extremely  cold.  And  3.  A  large  quantity  of 
it  is  suddenly  taken  into  the  body. 

The  method  of  treating  this  disease  is  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  laudanum,  and  the  application  of  heat.  The 
doses  of  the  former,  as  in  other  cases  of  spasm,  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  From  a 
tea-spoonful,  to  near  a  table- spoonful,  has  been  given 
in  some  instances  before  relief  has  been  obtained.  Where 
the  powers  of  life  appear  to  be  suddenly  suspended,  the 
same  remedies  should  be  used  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  recovering  persons  supposed  to  be 
dead  from  drowning.  The  application  of  a  bladder 
filled  with  water,  heated  to  110"  or  115°  of  Fahrenheit, 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  has  produced  powerful  effects 
in  restoring  the  vital  heat. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefore  is,  th.it  there  is 
no  situation  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to  the  sto- 
mach is  so  safe,  or  in  general  so  salutary,  as  when  the 
heat  of  the  body,  from  whatever  cause,  is  preternaturally 
great,  provided  that  the  body  is  not  already  in  a  state 
in  which  it  is  rapidly  parting  with  this  heat,  and  no 
disease  has  taken  place  in  the  general  sensiuility,  or  in 
the  structure  of  any  of  the  parts  ;  and  that  where  the 
body  is  preternaturally  heated,  the  degree  to  which  cold 
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water  may  be  drunk,  may  be  always  decided  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  preternatural  he  .t  is  actually  retained. 

When  to  profuse  perspiration  is  added  a  state  of  rest, ^ 
it  is  then  that  a  large  draught  of  cold  liquid  is  espe- 
cially dangerous.  But  while  the  preternatural  he  t  is 
sustained  by  continued  exertion,  cold  liquids  may  be 
taken  in  moderate  quantities  without  produchig  any 
injurious  effects.  They  may  even,  I  apprehend,  be 
drunk  copiously  without  producing  suddenly  any  fatal 
effects  ;  but  in  copious  draughts,  they  are  found  op- 
pressive to  the  stomacli  during  exercise,  and  excite  lan- 
guor, nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
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EXTERNAL  USE  OF  WATER. 

JL  HE  external  use  of  water  is  not  less  important  than 
the  internal  use  of  it,  which  we  have  hitherto  treated  ; 
and  this  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  termed 
bathing,  has  b€en  employed  both  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  cure  of  disease,  among  all  ages,  from 
time  immemorial. 

But  from  the  earliest  records  of  antiquity,  though 
bathing  seems  to  have  been  in  general  use,  for  long 
it  was  confined  entirely  to  the  coU  bath,  and  the  hot 
one  was  only  employed  on  extraordinary  occasions,  or 
under  disease.  Among  the  Celtic  nations,  bathing  was 
gem^ral,  and  in  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  they  were 
earlier  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  But  the 
most  universal  practice  of  bathing  has  always  been  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  nations,  and  its  utility  witli  them 
has  been  so  great,  that  bathing  has  formed  an  injunc- 
,  tion  both  of  their  religion  and  law. 

Bathing  is  used  externally  as  well  as  internally,  under 
various  degrees- o':^  temperature,  and  likewise  in  a  ge- 
neral, or  partial  manner.  Hence  various  distinctions 
occur  to  be  made,  first,  as  to  its  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  secondly,  as  to  its  extent  of  application.  According 
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to  the  former  it  is  distinguished  into  the  cold,  tem- 
perate, and  warm,  or  vapour  bath  ;  according  to  tlie 
latter  into  the  shower  bath,  into  different  modes  of  fo- 
mentation, and  into  tlie  air-pump  vapour  bath.  Each 
of  these  we  shall  examine  with  attention,  to  mark  the 
proper  regulations  for  their  use. 

GENERAL  BATiilNG. 

1.  Cold  RatL 

The  cold  bath,  the  first  method  of  applying  bathing, 
is  th^  form  most  generally  used  In  this  country.  It 
possesses  every  advantage  of  cleanliness.    It  gives  firm- 
ness and  tone  to  the  general  habit,  but  in  proportion  to 
these  advantages,  it  is  apt  to  do  harm,  and  it  requires 
more  precaution  in  its  use  than  any  of  the  other  forms. 
To  the  infirm  and  weakly,  it  is  often  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  where  this  weakness  is  not  so  great  as  to  pre-, 
vent  the  effects  of  re-action,  or  that  exertion  of  the. 
powers  for  the  return  of  heat,  which  the  application  o£ 
cold  for  the  time  suspends.    In  the  strong  and  robust, 
by  an  irregular  determination  to  parts,  and  of  course  by- 
producing  accumulation  in  them,  its  use  may  be  often 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.     Hence  where  the 
body  is  over  heated,  and  also  in  the  plethoric  and  asth- 
matic, it  has  been  known  to  produce  the  most  alarming 
symptoms.     In  its  use,  therefore,  proper  regulations 
should  be  laid  down  and  attended  to,  and  these  regula- 
tions respect  the  time  of  using  it,  the  length  of  its  conti- 
nuance, and  the  after  conduct. 

The 
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The  most  proper  time  to  use  the  cold  bat!i,  is  when 
the  body  is  in  its  most  passive  state,  and  its  fluids  neiiher 
accelerated  by  the  operation  of  digestion  nor  by  strong 
exercise.  This  time  is  the  morning  and  forenoon.  If 
done  at  any  other  time  it  should  be  at  a  proper  distance 
from  a  full  meal. 

The  length  of  its  continuance  should  be  very  short, 
as  its  sole  eiiect  depends  off  the  immediate  and  quick 
impression  of  the  cold,  which  if  continued  too  long,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  necessary  re-action  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  an  increased  vigour,  has  the  contrary  effect. 
One  dip  or  tvs^o  at  all  times  should  be  reckoned  sufficient ; 
and  it  should  be  applied  as  it  were  instantaneously,  or 
by  a  sudden  plange. 

The  after  conduct  consists  in  the  immediate  wiping 
the  body  as  dry  as  possible,  so  as  by  means  of  friction 
to  assist  the  necessary  glow  of  heat,  or  an  increased 
circulation,  the  effect  required. 

2.  Temper  ale  or  Warm  Bath. 

The  simple  hot  bath  is  most  -generally  employed  in 
Europe  in  modern  times  against  disease.  Among  the 
Romans,  in  the  latter  ages,  to  such  a  heiglit  did  the 
fondness  for  warm  bathing  attain,  that  it  formed  a  part 
of  diet,  and  was  as  familiar  as  eating  or  sleep  ;  and  in  no 
part  was  their  luxury  so  much  displayed  as  in  tlie  erec- 
tion and  furnishing  of  their  baths.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  use  of  them  was  frequently  carried  too  far,  and 
instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  health,  it  sometimes, 
by  relaxing  too  much,  proved  a  source  of  disease.  The 
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use  of  the  warm  bath,  however,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
auxiliaries  to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  its  heat  should 
never  exceed  that  of  the  body,  or  ninety-six  degrees. 
By  this  moderate  application  of'its  stimulus,  it  conveys 
a  vigour  and  activity  to  the  system,  and  communicates 
also  an  equability  of  temperature  to  the  whole  frame  ; 
even  where  heat  and  fever  have  been  present,  it  re- 
duces the  pulse  to  its  natural  state.    On  this  account,  in 
all  cases  of  over  exertion,  or  fatigue,  it  is  attended 
with  the  best  effects.     By  its  softening  powers,  the 
growth  and  formation  of  the  body  is  promoted,  and 
that  rigidity  in  which  age  consists  retarded.  Hence 
youth  is  prolonged  by  it,  the  period  and  infirmities  cf 
age,  if  not  prevented,  are  at  least  kept  back  to  a  later 
day,  and  the  surface  in  particuLir  preserved  in  that  soft, 
delicate,  and  pliant  laxity,  which  gives  an  agreeableness 
of  feeling,  and  a  general  increased  animation  'he 
whole  frame.    With  respect  to  disease  again,  it  .?-par- 
ticularly  calculated  in  qll  cases,  where  an  acrid  state 
of  the  fluids,  a  dry  fibre,  or  spasmodic  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system  prevail.    In  its  use  some  caution  should 
be  observed  at  first,  especially  where  the  habit  is  full, 
or  where  a  tendency  to  breast  complaints  is  noticed. 
The  application  of  its  temperature  should  be  gradual, 
and  the  employing  it  not  too'frequent,  till  custom  has 
reconciled  the  system  to  its  full  effect. 

3.  Fapour  Balh. 
The  vapour  bath  is  generally  employed  against  disease. 
It  consists  in  receiving  the  steams  of  warm  water  on  the 
whole,  or  particular  parts  of  the  body.    This  is  a  re- 
medy 
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medy  much  employed  in  savage  life,  particularly  among 
the  Indians  in  America.  By  this  means,  as  their  diseases 
are  mostly  of  an  acute  nature,  an  immediate  crisis  is 
given  them  through  the  skin  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Liie  diseases  of  a  variable  cl'mate,  which  are  so 
much  occasioned  by  a  loss  of  buiance,  in  the  equilibrium 
betwe  ni  the  extcmal  and  irternal  parts,  this  powerful 
means  of  restoring  the  legularity  of  circulation,  and 
reducing  the  unequal  temperature  of  a  part,  cannot  fail 
to  prove  most  effectual. 

But  the  best  manner  of  conducting  the  vapour  bath, 
to  give  its  full  influence,  is  among  the  Turks,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Savary  in  those  of  Cairo. 
The  application  of  it,  by  his  description,  takes  place  in 
the  most  gentle  and  regular  way.  The  temperature  in- 
creases as  you  proceed  to  the  bath  itself,  and  when  there, 
you  are  freely  exposed  to  its  effects  till  a  gentle  moisture 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  body.  When  it  is  brought  to 
this  point,  an  assistant  gives  a  certain  pliancy  and  flexi- 
bility to  every  part,  and  then  detaches  every  excre- 
mentitious  particle  from  the  surflice  by  the  operation  of 
friction,  so  that  the  skin  is  reduced  to  the  most  smooth 
and  natural  state.  This  is  succeeded  by  unction  to  n 
certain  degree.  This  unction  is  again  washed  off,  either 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  as  you  incline.  The  body 
is  now  wrapped  up  in  warm  linen,  and  leaving  this 
excess  of  temperature  you  are  conducted  to  bed  in  a 
cooler  apartment.  Here  also  some  degree  of  friction 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  so  as  thoroughly  to  dry  it,  after 
which  you  dress  and  the  operation  is  finished. 
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The  rapturous  terms  in  which  Mr.  Savary  describes 
his  feelings  after  the  operation,  gives  us  a  high  opinion 
of  its  animating  effects.   Perfectly  regenerated,  one  ex- 
periences, according  to  his  expressions,  "  universal  com- 
fort     the  blood  circulates  with  freedom,  and  feels  as  if 
disengaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with 
a  suppleness,  and  brightness  to  which  one  has  been  hi- 
therto a  stranger.    A  lively  sentiment  of  existence  dif- 
fuses itself  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body.  Whilst 
it  is  lost  in  delicate  sensations,  the  soul,  sympathizing 
with  the  delight,  enjoys  the  most  agreeable  ideas.  The 
imagination  wandering  over  the  universe,  which  it  em- 
bellishes, sees  on  every  side  the  most  enchanting  picture, 
every  where  the  image  of  happiness.    If  life  be  nothing 
but  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour  with  which 
the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of  them,  would 
induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours  that  succeeds  the 
bath  one  has  lived  a  number  of  years. 

PARTIAL  BATHING. 

From  general  we  r.ow  come  to  a  more  circumscribed 
external  use  of  water,  or  its  partial  application  to  par- 
ticular parts,  under  the  different  modifications  of  tem- 
perature already  described. 

] .  S/iinver  Bath. 
The  first  of  these  modes  of  topical  application  is  the 
shower  bath,  as  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  by  full  immer- 
sion is  of.cn  a  dangerous  remedy.  Hence  its  partial  ap- 
plication by  means  of  .what  is  termed  the  sliower  bath 
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is  now  more  frequent.  'I'his  conskts  in  the  water  de- 
scending from  a  machine,  placed  above  him,  upon  tlie 
head  of  the  person,  and  thence  falling  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  By  this  method  the  application  can 
be  regulated  at  pleasure,  both  with  respect  to  its  exact 
continuance  and  temperature,  and  as  the  siiperior  parts 
of  the  body  receive  the  first  shock,  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  common  manner  of  using  it 
are  avoided. 

As  the  impression  of  cold  instantaneously  conveyed, 
is  the  cause  of  the  benefit  derived  from  this  application, 
physicians  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  water  have 
wished  to  substitute  a  different  fluid  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Hence  the  air  bath  has  been  lately  introduced. 
The  exposing  of  the  naked  body,  however,  to  a  cold  air 
will  not  be  found  to  produce  the  same  advantage  as  its 
exposure  to  water. 

2.  Fomentation. 
Tlie  second  species  of  topical  bath,  or  the  fomenta- 
tion, has  been  very  generally  employed  in  cases  of  pain, 
inflammation,  and  swelling,  and  it  has  been  rendered 
more  powerful  by  different  additions  of  narcotic,  aro- 
matic, or  emollient  herbs,  which  give  it  a  medicated 
quality,  and  convey  the  idea  to  the  person's  mind,  that 
something  useful  is  derived  from  these  ingredients. 
Uut  the  relaxing  power  of  the  fluid  itself,  and  its  in- 
creased temperature,  are  the  only  efficient  powers,  and 
in  conducting  it  these  circumstances  claim  attention 
alone.  The  fomentation,  in  order  to  prove  useful,  is 
best  conducted  by  applying  the  heated  fluid  through  the 
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medium  of  woollen.  One  or  more  flannel  cloths  being 
prepared,  they  are  to  be  immersed  in  the  ^ot  water, 
then  part  of  the  fluid  wrung  out,  and  in  this  state  one 
cloth  is  to  be  applied  on  the  part,  and  continjaed  so  long 
as  its  increased  temperature  is  preserved.  When  this 
comes  to  decrease,  another  cloth  of  the  former  increased 
temperature  is  to  give  place  to  it,  and  the  same  mode 
successively  adopted  till  relief  is  obtained. 

The  partial  application  of  the  warm  bath  may  be  also 
here  noticed,  by  bathing  the  feet  in  acute  diseases  where 
the  head  is  much  affected,  and  where  a  determination  to 
the  lower  parts  is  wanted.  In  doing  this,  attention 
should  be  paid  to  preserve  the  bath  of  the  proper  tem- 
perature, and  that  the  rest  of  thebodybe  not  unguardedly 
exposed  during  the  operation.  When  the  same  bath  is 
extended  half  way  up  the  body,  termed  the  semicupium, 
it  differs  little  in  its  effect  from  full  immersion,  and  in 
this  form  it  is  usefully  applied  in  diseases  of  the  blad- 
der, and  under  part  of  the  belly,  where  there  is  much 
inflammation  and  pain. 

3.  j4tr  Pump  Vapour  Bath. 

The  last  species  of  topical  bath,  and  the  most  power- 
ful, is  that  of  steam,  as  conveyed  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner  by  the  air-pump  vapour  bath.  This  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brighton,  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  its  effects  also  described  by  my 
ingenious  friend  Dr.  Blegborough.  It  "  proceeds  entirely 
on  the  principle  of  the  cupping  glass.  The  air  is  first 
exhausted  by  it,  and  the  fomentation  afterwards  applied. 
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l^e  apparatus  at  present  is  chiefly  constructed  for  ap- 
plication in  diseases  of  the  extremities,  particularly  scro- 
phulous,  gouty,  and  rheumatic  affections.  Each  ap- 
plication of  the  apparatus  in  general  takes  up  some- 
what more  than  an  hour,  that  is,  the  fom.entation  oc- 
cupies three,  and  the  exhaustion  one  quarter  of  that 
hour,  or  a  little  more.  The  approach  of  pain  is  the  cri- 
terion which  determines  the  sufficiency  of  the  exhaus- 
ti-on:  but  this  and  other  matters  must  be  regulated  by 
the  discretion  of  the  practitioner,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case. 

Water  and  air,  which  till  lately  were  thought  simple 
and  undecomposable  bodies,  are  the  means  by  which  its 
powers  are  put  in  action.  The  first  is  made  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  matter  of  heat  into  the  system,  for 
intreasing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  for  relaxing 
spasmodic  contractions  and  obstructions ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  for  giving  tone  to  the  vascular  system. 

The  medical  uses  to  which  air  may  be  applied,  are 
extensive  beyond  calculation  ;  whether  we  consider  its 
application  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  tem^ 
perature,  or  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  its  natural 
Drossnre. 

.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  advantageously  used  dry 
cupping,  by  applying  glasses  to  the  breast  in  hcemop- 
:oe  and  vomitings;  and  Mr.  Blizard,  of  the  London 
Hospital,  has  employed  it  successfully  with  the  view  of 
determining  from  parts  of  more,  to  those  of  Icsi  conse- 
quence in  the  animal  economy. 
The  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  must  produce 
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powerful  eilects ;  and  the  air-pump  vapour  bath  is  Cer- 
tainly the  most  powerful  asrent  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  used.  How  far  the  increase  of  that  pressure  by 
condensation  may  be  used  wiih  benefit,  I  have  yet  to 
learn ;  but  turely  it  affords  room  for  investigation. 

jMode  of  using  Bath'uig  as  a  Preservati've  of  Health. 

From  these  general  observations  on  bathing  and  iti 
different  forms,  we  are  led  to  consider  its  application 
as  a  preservative,  in  particular  to  the  health  of  the  sur- 
face. 

The  morbid  state  of  constitution  that  attends  mo- 
dern life  is  characterised  by  an  excess  of  sensibility, 
and  tliis  excess  produces  a  weakness  in  the  exercise 
of  the  functions,  particularly  in  the  discharge  of  the 
excretions,  that  tenders  die  general  health  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  slightest  interruption  of  them. 
This  is  more  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  excretipn  by 
the  skin,  as  being  the  most  copious,  and  discharg- 
ing, upon  an  average,  no  less  than  three  pounds  of 
fluids  dailj.  To  preserve,  tlierefcre,  a  proper  state 
of  health  in  this  organ,  its  regular  discharge  should 
at  all  times  be  ehcited  by  a  constant  use  of  the 
bath.  In  winter,  in  this  climate,  the  warm  bath  should 
be  always  preferred,  or  that  brought  to  the  degree  of 
<)6  or  98.  In  spring  again,  it  should  yield  to  the  tepid, 
or  lukewarm  batli,  by  reducing  it  to  80,  or  at  most  85. 
And  in  summer  the  cold  one  will  be  most  suitable,  and 
contribute  to  the  same  general  benefit,  by  producing 
that  re-action,  which  the  excess  of  heat  then  demands, 
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I  And  the  degree  of  its  temperature  may  be  rated  from 
.  32  to  60,  or  65.  By  these  different  changes,  the  Icad^ 
jing  object  will  be  obtained  of  animating  and  exciting 
the  system  in  general,  as  well  as  of  producing  the 
particular  effect  intended  on  the  surface.  No  improve^ 
ment  of  the  police  is  so  much  to  be  wished  for,  as  the 
]  erection  of  public  baths,  where  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  could  hare  the  benefit  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment now  recommended.  We  should  then  see  many  of 
these  constitutional  diseases  so  frequent  in  this  country, 
and  the  effect  of  our  variable  climate,  greatly  decrease, 
if  not  entirely  disappear.  The  increasing*  glandular 
affections,  the  numerous  defocdations  of  the  skin,  ai-e 
all  but  the  consequences  of  a  weakened  habit  and  sup- 
pressed excretion  ;  wliich  a  free  action  of  surface  would 
lessen,  if  not  completely  remove. 

Nor  should  the  use  of  the  l)ath  alone,  as  we  have  re- 
commended, be  deemed  a  suflicient  treatment  to  pro- 
duce the  full  effect^:  it  should  be  succeeded  by  some  soft 
unctuous  substance,  gently  extended  over  the  whole 
surface  ;  and  this  again  should  be  carefully  removed, 
except  such  portion  of  it  as  may  be  absorbed  by  a 
jentle  and  continued  friction  during  its  application.- 
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CHAP.  IV, 

4 

1t.'ECAPITULATI0N   OF    THE   GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  USE  OF  WATER.  ^ 

After  this  general  view  of  bathing,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  external  surface,  it  is  proper  to  con- 
fiider  its  leading  effects  as  a  remedy  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

By  cold  bathing  is  properly  understood  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  surface  or  skin,  h\  a  temperature 
much  below  that  of  the  animal  heat,  and  In  this  degree 
it  is  an  agent  capable  of  producing  very  powerful  effects 
on  the  system,  and  from  the  temperature  alone  these 
effects  of  it  arise. 

The  salutary  effects  of  cold  bathing  consist  entirely  in 
1 .  The  power  of  re-action  the  system  possesses,  or  in  the 
degree  of  returning  warmth  which  succeeds  the  first 
shock  or  sensation  of  cold.  Beyond  this  period  it  should 
never  be  continued,  whether  used  in  health,  or  as  a  re- 
medy against  disease.  'J'his  requires  to  be  particularly 
kept  in  view,  as  from  the  power  of  water  in  coiiducting 
heat,  a  continuance  in  this  cold  medium  for  any  tiniC 
rapidly  exhausts  the  powers  of  life. 

'J"he  exertion  of  swimming  strongly  exempt fies  tlii: 
fact,  which  in  this  climate  can  be  employed  only  for  < 
very  short  time,  while  in  the  warmer  climates,  where  ai 
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mcreased  temperature  of  this  medium  prevails,  no  such 
debihtating  effect  is  experienced  from  it. 

2.  Pecuhar  habit  or  constitution,  especially  of  the  sur- 
face, has  at  times  a  material  influence  on  the  application 
of  this  power.  Tlius  the  effect  from  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature and  the  state  of  constitution  will  be  counter.* 
acted  by  it,  and  this  is  strongly  displayed  in  the  attend- 
ants of  cold  ajid  sea  baths,  who  remain  for  hours  undtf 
its  impression  without  feeling  any  hurtful  consequences 
from  the  diminished  temperature. 

3.  Sympathy  between  the  external  and  internal  surface, 
is  also  another  circumstance  that  regulates  the  effect  of 
the  cold  bath.  In  the  delicate  and  irritable,  this  sym- 
pathy produces  the  most  uneasy  sensations  when  the 
water  reaches  the  level  of  the  stomach  ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  endured,  every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  render  the  first  impression  in  such  cases  as  slight  as 
possible,  till  a  full  immersion  has  taken  place. 

The  changes  conspicuous  in  the  pulse  deserve  also  to 
be  noticed.  An  irregularity  and  quickness  frequently 
ensue,  previous  to  the  immersion  ;  when  the  latter  has 
taken  place,  the  pulse  becomes  slow,  regular,  and  in  ge- 
neral small,  and  this  continues,  and  even  increases,  so 
long  as  the  immersion  is  persevered  in. 

The  morbid  affections  to  which  this  remedy  is  appli- 
cable are  numerous.  Late  experience  has  proved  its 
success,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the  case  of  fever ;  and  as 
m  excess  of  heat  and  diminished  perspiration  are  rhe 
'  ?ading  symptoms  of  this  disease,  its  application,  under 
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judicious  regulations,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  most  s; 
vereign  eflkacy  in  counteracting  these  symptoms. 
The  chief  regulations  to  be  attended  to  are, 

1.  That  the  heat  be  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard. 

2.  That  it  be  applied  during  the  hot  stage,  and  whejn 
no  chillness  prevails,  and 

S.  That  there  be  no  tendency  to  perspiration,  as  shew- 
ing  a  relaxed,  weakened  state  of  surface. 

The  fcucccss  of  this  means  of  cure,  is  displayed  by  a 
copious  and  general  discharge  by  the  skin,  attended 
Tv'ith  a  reduction  cf  the  febrile  heat,  and  of  the  strong 
marks  of  the  re-action  of  ,tlic  system. 

In  chronic  diseases  the  use  of  this  remedy  requires 
even  more  caution  tlian  in  the  acute,  and  here  it  is  its 
tonic  power  alone  that  is  called  for.  The  chronic 
diseases  in  which  it  succeeds  are  these,  of  simple  weak- 
ness, languor,  or  nervous  relaxation,  where  no  perma- 
nent obstruction  of  any  part  or  visceral  disease  is  pre- 
sent. In  these,  if  the  degree  of  temperature  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  power  of  re-action  the  constitution  pos-. 
sesses,  the  best  cft'ecis  will  follow  this  remedy. 

The  tepid  bath,  the  second  external  form  of  this  ap- 
plication, is  not  so  common  in  this  country  as  the  cold 
one.  By  it  is  understood  every  degree  of  temperature 
above  92,  which  the  skin  can  bear.  It  is  a  safer  remedy 
than  the  cold  bath,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  weak 
and  irritable  constitutions,  whom  the  shock  produced  by 
cold  immersion  would  overpower,  and  who  also  have 
not  tlie  vigour  of  habit  necessary  to  re-action, 
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The  diseases  to  which  this  form  is  beneficial,  are 
equally  numerous  as  the  othor.  To  complaints  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  it  is  well  adapted,  and  colic  and  .in- 
t£stin>il  obstructions  are  powerfully  relieved  by  it.  Nor 
has  it  less  influence  in  affections  of  the  skin.  Where  the 
perspiration  is  checked,  or  any  organic  deran<>emenc 
prc^duced,  in  consequence  of  its  relaxing  influence,  if 
xiot  curing,  it  prepsii-cs  the  way  for  the  use  of  remedies 
witli  success.  In  tlie  diseases  of  children  it  forms  a  use- 
ful and  safe  application,  as  the  sympathy  between  the 
skin  and  alimentary  canal  prevails  in  them  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  diseases  in  them  are  generally  lodged  in  tiiis 
last  situation.  In  all  diseases  attended  with  a  loss  of 
nervous  energy,  it  forms  a  remedy  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Hence  its  utility  in  palsy,  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  malady. 

These  form  a  few  hints  on  the  general  application  of 
^a!ier,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  the  human 
body  ;  in  health,  as  a  solvent  and  constituent  part  of  the 
system ;  in  disease,  as  a  remedy  powerful  in  removing 
irritation  and  obstruction,  especially  where  coiifinod  to 
the  first  passages.  ' 
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MINERAL   WATERS,  OR   WATER   IN  ITS  COM- 
POUND AND  IMPREGNATED  STATE. 


we  have  hitherto  examined  in  its  simple 
©r  pure  state,  as  employed  for  domestic  uses ;  and  its 
utility  even  in  this  state  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  actual  cure  of  the 
latter,  has  been  strongly  enforced.    One  fact,  indeed, 
cn  this  subject  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  long 
life  is  the  usual  attendant  of  those  who  confine  them- 
selves solely  to  this  beverage.   We  now  enter  upon  it  in 
a  different  point  of  view,  as  receiving  from  its  highly  sol-  * 
vent  powers  various  impregnations  in  Its  passage  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  for  few  bodies,  we  find,  are  ex- 
empt from  its  action     It  absorbs  small  quantities  of 
the  simple  gases  (or  airs],  and  is  also  dissolved  by  them, 
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nor  can  they  be  entirely  freed  from  it.  Hence  Its  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen  on  every  occasion.  It  absorbs 
also  atmospheric  air,  from  which  it  becomes  sparkling, 
and  is  rendered  also  lighter  on  the  stomach.  But  its 
impregnations  with  the  mineral  kingdom  are  mostly 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  medicine,  and  mineral 
waters,  the  term  distinguishing  such  impregnations,  may 
be  divided  into  the  hot  and  cold  springs.  Between  these 
there  is  no  very  precise  limit.  We  find  springs  of  all 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  from  IS  to  boiling  water  ; 
but  those  not  sensibly  exceeding  53  are  reckoned  cold 
springs,  and'  all  the  rest  hot  ones. 

By  means  of  these  impregnations  water  is  rendered 
still  more  powerful  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  in  this  state  is  presented  as  a  medicine  ready  formed 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  the  composition  of  which,  though 
detected  by  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  mankind  in 
their  scientific  researches,  yet  cannot  altogether  be  imi- 
tated with  the  same  utility,  nor  cniploycd  with  the  same 
success  AS  in  the  natural  state.  Hence,  although  the 
quantity  of  medicine  such  impregnated  waters  suspend 
is  small,  yet  from  the  manner  in  wliich  it  isdiffu>ed,  the 
activity  of  its  powers  is  mucli  increased  by  the  more  ex- 
tended surface  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  its  impreg- 
nation is -presented  in  a  form  which  medicine  cannot 
otherwise  so  easily  convey.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  several  impregnations.  But 
the  gaseous  products  appear  the  most  useful  parts  of 
mineral  waters,  and  their  application  in  mineral  waters 
is  principally  to  the  stomach.    Hence  the  sudden  relief 
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they  generally  give  to  this  organ,  and  hence  their  great 
advantage  in  all  its  complaints.    By  the  temperature  of 
the  stomach  their  principles  are  unfolded  in  it,  and  they 
act  with  powers  of  which  we  can  out  of  the  body  forra 
no  judgment,  and  thus  the  unexpected  cures  so  frequently 
met  with  from  their  use.  That  their  effects  on  the  system 
at  large,  as  well  as  on  the  stomach,  are  considerable^ 
cannot  however  be  denied,  and  this  appears  proved  by 
the  sulphurated  hydrogen  which  is  smelt  under  a  course 
of  these  waters.   Every  circumstance  indeed  shews  that 
mineral  waters  are  a  mode  of  combination  of  the  powers 
of  medicine,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  can  be  ac- 
counted for  from  their  known  ingredients,  and  a  mode 
of  exhibiting  medicine,  which  is  tlierefore  superior  to 
every  other  in  most  chronic  diseases.    All  the  carbo- 
nated chalybeates  are  much  increased  in  their  powers  by 
their  height  of  temperature  ;  and  of  all  solveiats  the  car- 
bonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  seems  the  most  proper  for  thi; 
mineral.    The  same  takes  place  in  the  sulphurated  wa 
ters  with  respect  to  temperature  ;  by  increasing  itjhel; 
powers  are  rendered  much  more  active.    This  effect  t 
less  conspicuous  in  the  saline  waters,  which  depend  mor^ 
on  dilution  than  temperature. 

The  impregnations  which  water  thus  receives  consis 
of  various  saline,  metallic,  and  earthy  parts,  and  th 
different  proportions  of  such  materials  has  given  occasio 
to  various  arrangements  of  medicinal  or  mineral  waters 
but  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made  from  the  predom 
nance  of  one  particular  ingredient.    Thus  they  ha^ 
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been  divided  into  the  acUulous,  salhie,  sulphureous^  and 
cbalybeatt  waters. 

Acidulous  Water 

The  first  division,  or  the  acidulous  waters,  are  known 
by  their  brislcness  and  pungent  acidulous  taste.  They 
boil  with  facility,  and  afford  bubbles  by  simple  agita- 
tion. They  redden  also  the  tincture  of  turnsole,  and 
precipitate  lime  water,  and  alkaline  sulphurs.  This  qua- 
lity, however,  they  discover  becomes  very  soon  lost,  the 
carbonic  gas,  or  fixed  air,  flies  off,  and  they  are  pre- 
served in  perfection  with  great  difficulty. 

AH  such  waters,  besides  this  predominance  of  fixed 
air,  possess  ;ilso  always  more  or  less  of  an  alkali,  and 
calcareous  earth  ;  and  from  these  ingredients  they  are 
found  to  acquire  v;irious  degrees  of  temperature  ;  hence 
they  have  been  divided  into  two  orders,  of  the  cold  aci- 
dulous, and  alkaline  waters,  and  of  tlie  hot  or  thermal, 
acidulousj  and  alkaline  waters. 

S.ilhie  Waters. 

The  second  class  are  those  waters  in  which  a  neutral 
salt  is  most  conspicuous,  ajid  this  they  show  by  acting 
strongly  on  the  human  body  as  a  purge.  They  arc  to 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  salts  suspended  by  a  natural 
solution.  The  salts  most  comm.only  found  in  such  wa- 
ters, are  the  Epsom  salt,  the  marine  salt,  and  calcareous 
and  raagnesian  muriates ;  but  the  proportion  and  num- 
ber of  these  vary  so  much,  that  they  admit  no  distinct 
arrangement:, 
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Sulphureous  Waters. 

The  third  class  comprehends  the  sulphureous  waters, 
or  those  which  discover  sulphur  to  the  smell,  and  also 
have  the  property  of  discolouring  silver.  This  substance 
is  found  to  exist  in  them  in  two  states,  either  in  the  form 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  a  solution  of  alkaline 
or  calcareous  sulphur,  and  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  orders  corresponding  to  tliese  different  states. 

Chalybeate  Waters. 

This  class  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  mineral 
waters,  and  in  it  the  ferruginouis  principle,  or  iron,  pre- 
dominates.   From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  this 
solution  takes  place,  ferruginous  waters  are  divided 
into  three  orders  :  1st,  Tl^e  martial  acidulous,  in  which 
the  mineral  is  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  ;  2d,  the 
simple  martial,  in  which  no  excess  of  acidity  prevails  to 
detect  this  solvent ;  and,  3d,  the  sulphureous  martial, 
in  which  is  contained  the  sulphate  of  iron.    Tlie  im- 
pregnations of  this  class  are  not  confined  to  the  mere 
solution  of  iron,  but  they  possess  also  an  admixture  of 
calcareous  and  saline  matter,  though  their  principal  me- 
dicinal property  depends  on  the  iron. 

Tests  of  Mineral  Waters  of  these  different  Classes. 

To  enable  every  one  to  judge  somewhat  for  himself 
of  the  predominant  impregnations  which  each  water 
contains,  we  shall  enumerate  the  most  simple  and  or- 
dinary tests  by  which  they  are  known,  and  by  which 
the  detection  of  this  predominant  matter  is  made. 

1.  The 
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1.  The  first  division,  or  acidulous  waters,  are  de- 
tected by  an  infusion  of  turnsole,  which  turns  the  water 
red,  and  afterwards,  when  boiled,  returns  it  to  blue,  or 
by  paper  stained  in  turnsole,  which  is  reddened  when 
wet,  but  becomes  blue  when  dry. 

2.  Saline  waters  are  discovered  by  turning  syrup  of 
Volets  green,  which  thus  shews  the  presence  of  an  alkali, 
and  calcareous  earth  is  detected  by  a  solution  of  lead  m 
nitrous  acid,  which  the  water  immediately  precipitates, 
50  as  to  produce  a  muddiness. 

3.  Sulphureous  waters  are  known  by  turning  infusion 
of  turnsole  red,  and  by  blackening  polished  metals, 

4;.  Chalybeate  waters  are  distinguished  by  blackening 
infusion  of  galls,  and  the  dissolving  acid  is  ascertained 
by  observing  whether  it  produces  its  effect  before  cy 
after  boiling. 
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CHAP.  ri. 

FARTICULAR.  MINERAL  WATERS. 

From  this  general  view  we  come  to  enter  upon  xtyf 
consideration  of  the  most  noted  examples  of  the  first 
class,  or  acidulous  waters  in  Britain. 

MALVERN  WATER. 

Malvern  in  Worcestershire,  is  at  the  distance  of  120 
miles  from  London.  The  situation  of  this  water  is  in  a 
part  of  the  country  well  adapted,  from  the  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere  and  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  views 
which  its  chain  of  hills  affords,  for  invalids.  It  is  a  cli- 
mate well  suited,  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months, 
for  the  residence  of  consumptive  patients,  and  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  nervous  affections  which  are  the  consequence 
of  a  sedentary  life  in  town ;  and  here  patients  have  an  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  an  extensive  range  of  country,  dry, 
elQvated,  and  healthful ;  the  soil,  being  chiefly  limestone, 
has  an  additional  inducement  to  the  relief  its  medicinal 
waters  promise. 

Spring. 

The  principal  spring,  situated  two  miles  from  the 
■village  of  Great  Malvera,  at  which  place  patients  com- 
monly reside,  is  termed,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Holy 
Well.  The  water  of  this  well  when  taken  up  appears 
at  first  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  which  appearance  it  con- 
tinues, evfcn  on  standing,  to  retain.    To  the  taste  it 
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conveys  a  slight  but  Inconsiderable  pungency,  the  only 
sensible  difference  betwixt  it  and  common  water ;  and 
by  the  tests  employed  to  detect  its  ingredients,  it  exhibits 
only  the  presence  of  fixed  air,  or  cai-bonic  acid,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  saline  and  earthy  matter.  But  how- 
ever small  the  supposed  quantity  of  these  ingredients, 
the  first  use  of  this  water  is  sometimes- attended  with  a 
nausea  or  squeamishness  at  stomach  for  a  day  or  two, 
not  unfrequently  even  with  giddiness  and  pain  of  head 
immediately  on  drinking  it.  These  symptoms  evidently 
arise  from  the  extrication  of  the  fixed  air  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  quantity  taken  at  first  must  be  regulated  ezi- 
tlrely  by  this  circumstance.  Such  symptoms  will  be 
easily  removed  by  a  purgative,  should  the  water  itself 
not  have  this  effect,  which  it  willcommonly  have  where 
malt  liquors  have  not  been  much  used  by  the  parients 
who  drink  it.. 

Ponvers  of  the  Water,. 
The  powers  of  this  water  are  displayed  by  a  recovered 
appetite  and  flow  of  spirits  where  it  agrees,  and  its  usual 
effect  is  to  pass  off  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  for  It 
is  only  for  a  few  days  it  Is  apt  to  run  to  the  bowels. 

Diseases  to  luh'ich  appliccL 
The  chief  diseases  which  have  rendered  this  water  cel«- 
brated,  are  scrofulous  and  cutaneous  affections.  The 
former  of  these  it  is  known  to  cure  when  appearing  ia 
the  form  of  ulcerations,  and  clothes  dipped  in  It  are 
applied  to  the  sores  externally,  and  removed  as  they  arc 
dry ;  as  well  as  the  water  drank  as  an  internal  remedy. 
The  long  continued  scrofulous  mflammation  of  the  eyes 
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experiences  from  it  the  same  relief,  applied  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  which  it  is  m.ost 
successful,  are  those  in  irritable  inflammatory  habits, 
where  the  skin  feels  hard,  dry,  and  inclined  to  crack,  with 
some  appearance  of  watery  vesicles.  Its  effect  is  to  ren- 
der it  soft  and  perspirable  in  a  short  time,  though  the 
irritation  and  pain  are  at  first  somewhat  increased. 

The  success  of  this  water  in  external  scrofulous  af- 
fections, has  led  to  its  use  where  the  same  disease  mani- 
fests itself  internally.  Thus  it  is  resorted  to  in  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption,  and  also  those  morbid 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  where  blood  or 
matter  is  discharged  with  the  urine. 

A  course  of  Malvern  water,  from  its  mild  nature  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  diseases  which  form  the  subject  of 
its  application,  requires  some  length  of  time  before  com- 
pleting a  cure.  Patients  should,  therefore,  meet  here 
early  in  the  season,  that  their  stay  may  not  be  unavoid- 
ably prolonged  till  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

ST.  WlNIFP.F.n's, 

In  Flintshire,  is  another  spring  similar  to  that  of  Mal- 
vern, possessing  a  clear,  pure,  copious  water,  formerly 
much  frequented,  so  as  to  render  the  tov.  n  cf  Holywell, 
near  its  situation,  a  place  at  that  time  of  much  eminence. 
It  is  now,  however,  much  deserted  as  a  medicinal 
spring,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  where  a  simple 
acidulous  water  is  useful,  it  is  equal  to  any  other. 
Powers  of  the  Water.. 

The  utility  of  these  more  simple  springs  cannot  be 
doubted,  in  all  cases  where  water  alone  is  wanted  as  a 
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cmejy,  and  it  is  in  this  way  such  slight  impregnations 
.is  these  waters  possess  can  act.  Hence,  to  derive  full 
beneHt  from  them  three  circumstances  are  essential  to 
be  observed  :  1.  the  length  of  time  during  Vv'hich  they 
are  drank  ;  ti.  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  applied  ; 
:3.  the  regulation  of  the  patient's  regimen  during  this 
course. 

BRISTOL  WATER. 

A  more  powerful  acidulous  mineral  is  the  Biistol  hot- 
well,  the  history  of  which  is  so  amply  detailed  by  my 
respectable  friend  Dr.  Saunders,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  insert  die  account  in  his  own  words.  This  cele- 
brated spring,  he  observes,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  and 
southern  extremity  of  St.  Vincent's  rock,  a  lofty  cliif  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side,  about 
a  mile  below  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  within  four  of  the 
noble  and  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  site  of  Bristol  hot-well  appears  to  be  one  of 
those  choice  and  favoured  spots  that  arc  peculiarly  cal. 
culated  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  invalid. 
High  riJges  of  dry  limestone  cliffs  shelter  it  from  the 
bleak  north  and  east  winds,  and  from  the  boisterous  west, 
which  are  so  frequent  and  powerful  on  that  side  of  th-e 
kingdom  ;  and  it  is  only  open  to  the  south,  a  quarter  in 
which  exposure  is  the  most  agreeable.  By  the  lover  of 
picturesque  beauty  the  banks  of  the  Avon  have  been 
long  cherished,  for  the  whole  adjacent  country  abounds 
with  beautiful  scenery  and  romantic  prospects.  The 
fine  open  downs  on  the  neighbouring  hills  enjoy  a  pure 
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and  healthful  atmosphere,  and  delightful  views  of  the 
shores  of  the  Avon,  on  the  one  side  an  abrupt  rock,  on 
the  other  a  gentle  slope  wooded  to  the  water's  edge ; 
and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  wide  estuary  of  the 
Severn  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

St,  Vincent's  rock,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  hot  = 
well  springs  into  day,  is  composed  principally  of  a  hard, 
compact,  and  very  fine  limestone,  interspersed  with  cal. 
careous  spar,  and  also  containing  those  very  trans- 
parent quartz  crystals,  formerly  much  esteemed  and 
knovvn  by  the  name  of  Bristol  stones-  This  rock  is  the 
scene  of  great  business,  on  account  of  the  large  quarries 
that  are  hollowed  out  of  its  side,  whence  is  procured  a 
fine  stone  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  also  excel- 
lent for  bemg  burnt  into  quick  lime,  which  is  consumed 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  country,  and  exported  in  vast 
quantities  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugai-. 

Spring. 

The  hot-well  spring  is  a  very  fine  clear  tepid  water, 
so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  forty  gallons  in  a 
minute.  The  fresh  water  is  inodorous,  perfectly  limpid 
and  sparkling,  and  sends  forth  numerous  air  bubbles 
when  poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  ths 
palate,  but  without  having  any.  very  decided  taste,  at 
least  none  that  can  be  well  distinguished  by  a  commoii 
observer.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which 
approaches  so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water,  that  thi* 
eircumstance  alone  would  shew  that  it  contained  but  a 
ver;^  smaU  admixture  of  foreign  contents.    This  water, 
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Its  name  Imports,  !s  a  thermal  spring,  but  one  ia 
'.vhich  the  heat  is  very  moderate.  The  exact  tempera- 
cure  is  given  difFcrently  by  different  observers,  which 
may  be  partly  owing  to  a  slight  actual  variation  in  its 
hear,  but  principally  to  a  little  difference  in  ther- 
mometers. Taking  the  average  of  the  most  accurate 
observations,  it  may  be  reckoned  at  7'!^°,  and  this  does 
not  very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer.  A 
little  peculiarity  attends  this  fountain,  which  requires 
to  be  mentioned.  The  spring  t'des  are  known  to  rise 
to  a  remarkable  height  in  the  Severn  and  Avon,'  and 
with  great  rapidity.  The  hot-well,  although  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  river,  is,  however,  so  far  affected  by  a 
spring  tide,  as  to  become  thereby  in  some  degree  turbid, 
and  is  then  not  thought  quite  so  efficacious.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  refinement  in  practice,  in  avoiding  the  medical 
use  of  the  hot-well  during  these  periods,  till  by  about 
two  hours  pumping,  the  water  returns  to  its  original 
purity. 

Bristol  water,  besides  being  employed  medicinally  at 
the  spring  head,  which  is  ia  fact  but  a  small  part  of  its 
consumption,  is  used  largely  at  the  table  at  tlie  hot-wells, 
and  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Its  softness,  or  freedom 
from  earthy  salts,  is  almost  proverbially  known ;  and 
from  its  excellent  quality  of  keeping  untainted  for  a 
great  length  of  time  in  hot  climates,  it  farms  a  moai 
valuable  water  for  long  voyages,  and  is  accordingly  ex-, 
ported  in  great  quantities  to  distant  parts. 

The  contents  of  this  water  have  been  ascertained  at 
vawous  times  by  ^ble  chemists,  and  in  the  modern  im- 
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proved  state  of  chemical  analysis,  nothing  further  seems 
to  be  required  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  water  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  there  exists  in  it  any 
substance  which  has  not  been  detected,  although  some 
difference  may  arise  in  estimating  the  exact  quantitie*-. 
of  these  contents,  none  of  which  are  in  themselves  at  all 
uncommon  or  peculiar  to  this  spring. 

Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous  matter, 
and  the  distinction  between  the  two  requires  to  be  at- 
tended to,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
the  former,  that  it  deserves  the  character  of  a  very  pure 
natural  spring  ;  and  to  an  excess  in  gaseous  contents,  that 
it  seems  to  be  principally  indebted  for  its  medical  proper- 
ties, whatever  they  may  be,  independent  of  those  of 
mere  water,  with  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Poivers  of  the  IVater^ 
The  sensible  effects  produced  by  it  are,  at  first,  a 
gentle  glow  in  the  stomach  succeeded  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  head-ach  and  giddiness,  which  soon  go  off.  By 
its  continued  use,  the  flow  of  urine  is  increased,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  skin  is  kept  more  perspirable,  and  the 
appetite  and  general  health  are  improved.    The  effects 
of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  by  no  means  constant, 
but  in  general  a  tendency  to  costiveness  arises  from 
tlieir  use,  and  a  mild  laxative  becomes  occasionally  ne- 
cessary. In  taking  them  the  quantity  should  be  limited, 
and  never  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  oppression  or 
weight  at  the  stomach  ;  but  the  following  directions  of 
Dr.  Saunders  are  proper  to  be  attended  to.    The  time 
recommended  for  the  first  dose  is  before  brcakAist,  as 
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early  in  the  morning  as  the  patient  chooses  to  rise, 
when  it  is  usual  to  take  two  ghisses,  with  about  halt"  aii 
liour  spent  in  gentle  exercise  interposed  between  them. 
Two  more  glasses,  with  the  same  interval,  are  ge- 
i>erally  given  midway  between  breakfast  an^  dinner, 
and  the  water  is  seldom  repeated  afterwards  in  the 
course  ot  the  day.  The  size  of  die  glass  varies  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pint,  which  last  is  reckoned  a  full 
dose.  Three  days  before  and  after  every  full  and  new 
moon,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
is  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  spring  tides  in  the  Avon, 
and  this  causes  a  little  irregularity  in  the  time  of  using 
the  water,  as  it  requires  some  hours  pumping  in  order 
to  run  clear  again. 

To  produce  the  full  medicinal  effects  of  Bristol  water, 
it  should  unquestionably  be  drank  at  the  fountain  head  ; 
for  by  carriage,  or  mere  keeping,  it  loses  much  of  its 
carbonic  acid  as  well  as  its  tempcratui  e,  and  this  last 
cannot  be  restored  without  a  further  loss  of  this  volatile 
acid.  It  still,  however^  continues  to  be  a  pure  and  ex- 
cellent water  for  tlie  table,  and  is  used  as  such  at  the 
hot-wells. 

Dh  a:cs  to  ivhkh  applied. 
The  Bristol  waters  have  been  long  celebrated  as  a 
powerf  ul  remedy  in  certain  diseases,  and  from  their  im- 
pregnation, and  their  increased  temperature,  they  ha'^e 
no  doubt  a  good^claim  to  the  reputation  they  have  ac- 
quired. The  diseases  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
are  certainly  of  very  opposite  natures,  and  the  same 
benefit,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  in  all.  Their 
utility  maybe  comprehended  unde:  atTections  of  the 
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alimentary  canal,  diabetes,  and  consumption.  Inthost 
affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  arise  from  a 
residence  in  a  warm  climate,  whether  attended  with 
bilious  symptoms  or  not,  they  are  eminently  useful. 
The  same  advantage  they  display  in  diarrhoea  and 
slight  attacks  of  dysentery.  In  diabetes,  if  not  curings 
they  are  at  least  a  serviceable  palliative,  and  give  effect 
to  the  powers  of  other  remedies.  In  consumption,  there 
are  some  authenticated  cases  of  cure  where  the  diseasfe 
was  in  its  commencement,  and  the  constitution  was 
broken  down  ;  but  v.here  it  has  made  progress,  and 
hectic  symptoms  are  far  advanced,  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  mineral,  or  any  other  remedy.  But 
even  in  these  deplorable  circumstances  it  will  have  some 
palliative  influence  over  the  hectic  symptoms,  and  tend 
to  allay  the  thirst,  feverish  heat,  and  other  symptoms 
©f  increased  temperature. 

From  May  to  October  is  the  favourite  period  of  the 
season  for  the  enjoyment  of  Bristol  wells,  but  the  mild* 
ness  of  the  climate  should  always  tempt  to  a  longer  re- 
sidence, and  on  this  account  it  should  form  the  spot  for 
the  invalid  to  spend  the  winter,  if  obliged  to  pass  it  in 
Britain. 

MATLOCK  WATKR. 

*rhe  water  of  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  is  another  cele- 
brated mineral  of  this  class.  Its  copious  springs  issue 
from  a  limestone  rock  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  and  several  of  them  possess  a  pretty  high 
temperature,  at  least  considerably  above  the  natural 
standard,  being  with  little  variation  at  66. 
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■  Powers  of  the  Wah  r. 

This  water  discovers  to  the  taste  httle  difference 
from  that  of  a  common  spring.  It  shews  a  transparent 
clearness  without  any  exhahition  or  vapour  in  moderate 
weather.  'I  he  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  also  apparently 
small,  for  no  considerable  bubbles  arise  from  it. 

From  these  circumstances,  the  fineness  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  more  than  Its  impregnations,  are  per- 
haps the  chief  cause  of  its  virtues  ;  and  where  water 
alone  is  to/orm  a  remedy,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
situations  for  an  invalid  to  resort  to. 

Diseases  to  'u.'h'tch  applied. 

From  the  temperature  of  this  wate;  it  forms  a  proper 
tepid  bath  for  the  irritable  and  ner\-ous  constitution  of  de- 
bilitated p.itionts,  and,  af  ter  tbe  use  of  Bath  or  Buxton,  it 
may  be  properly  made  the  intermediate  step  before  ven- 
turing upon  the  proper  bracing  temperature  of  the  sea. 
By  this  gradual  gradation,  and  the  variety  of  scene  and 
amusement  which  such  a  diversity  of  residence  will 
aSord,  the  invalid  will  receive  every  advantage  which 
the  constitution  can  receive  from  the  proper  use  of 
bathing,  as  well  as  its  internal  exhibition. 

BUXTON  WATKR. 

The  next  watering  phice,  or  that  of  BuxttjU,  in  Derby- 
shire, is  one  of  much  importance. 

The  climate  about  Buxton  is  mountainous  and  unge- 
Ti-ial.  A  severe  wintei/and  tardy  spring  dlsnnguishes 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  the  soil  is  dry,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  its  temperature  to  the  invalid  is  made  up  in 
part  by  this  circumstitnce,  the  air  being  generally  dry 
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and  clear.    Buxton  m:iy  be  considered  as  the  most  an* 
cient  medicinal  spring  in  Britain,  and  we  have  long- 
accounts  of  it  as  such  than  any  other. 

Powers  of  the  Water. 
BiTxton  water  is  employed  largely  both  for  external 
and  internal  use.  The  analysis  of  it  shews  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  more  strongly  of  azotic  gas.  To  the 
taste,  however,  it  discovers  no  sensible  qualities  different 
from  common  water,  except  in  its  temperature,  by 
sparkling  a  little  at  first  when  drawn.  Its  temperature 
is  invariably  at  82.  Over  the  spring  there  hovers  a  thin 
steam,  which  proves  to  be  azotic  gas,  or  vapour,  the 
chief  ingredient  that  gives  its  medical  quultty. 

Diseases  to  ivh'ich  applied. 
As  an  internal  medicine,  Buxton  water  possesses 
great  activity,  and  of  course  success,  in  the  cure  of 
many  diseases.  In  deranged  symptoms  of  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  it  has  ieen  found  of  great  benefit,  par- 
ticularly where  these  symptoms  are  the  effect  of  indul- 
gence and  high  Intemperance.  Thus  a  judicious  use  of 
it'  will  often  relieve  the  uneasy  symptoms  of  heart- 
burn, flatulency,  and  sickness ;  and  from  a  due  perse- 
verance in  it,  an  increase  of  appetite  and  regularity 
of  the  secretions  will  ensue.  On  the  bowels  the  waters 
appear  to  produce  various  effects.  Not  unfrcqueritly  a 
spontaneous  diarrhoea  comes  on  from  their  use  for  some 
days,  which  is  attended  with  beneficial  consequences, 
but  costivencsH  is  a  more  common  effect  of  their  opera- 
tion, especially  in  sluggish  habits.  For  complaints  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  these  waters  have  been  sup- 
posed 
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posed  of  sovcveign  efficacy,  and  more  especially  w  hea 
such  complaints  are  attended  with  much  pain  and  irri- 
tation. They  have  been  recommended  in  gout;  but 
here  they  are  of  mere  ambiguous  operation,  and  the 
chief  thing  to  be  studied  in  this  disease  is  temperature 
m  the  use  of  them.  This  water  has  been  particularly 
prohibited  in  cases  of  active  inflammation,  and  where  a 
strong  determination  prevails  to  the  lungs.  This  arises 
from  tJie  supposed  heating  qualities  of  the  water,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  suited  to  chronic  than  acute  diseases, 
to  those  especially  in  which  there  prevails  little  vascular 
action. 

The  directions  in  the  use  of  the  Buxton  waters  are, 
to  take  a  third  of  a  pint,  or  two  glasses,  in  different 
doses  before  breakfast,  and  to  repeat  the  same  before 
dinner,  and  this  course  must  be  long  continued  to  en- 
sure success. 

The  external  use  of  the  Buxtoffwaters  as  a  bath  dif- 
fers in  nothing  from  the  common  tepid  bath.    Its  tem- 
perature is  at  82,  and  it  gives,  therefore,  little  or  no 
shock  at  immersion,  while  its  application  is  succeeded 
by  a  highly  glowing  and  pleasurable  sensation  over  the 
whole  body,  rendering  it  warm  and  unctuous.  It  is  well 
s^iited  as  a  bath  to  the  delicate  and  irritable,  by  whom 
much  cold  cannot  be  endured,  yet  where  the  degree  af- 
forded by  the  Buxton  water  is  still  sufficient  to  produce 
that  re-action  which  forms  a  salutary  effort  of  the  con- 
stitution.   But  its  use  has  been  more  particularly  con- 
fined to  affections  of  limbs  where  a  loss  of  action  or  sen- 
sation has  taken  place.    Thus  chronic  rheumatism  is 
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much  benefited  by  it,  and  it  may  afterwards  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  common  bath,  or  one  of  a  lower  tempera* 
ture. 

The  principal  spring  at  Buxton  is  that  of  St.  Ann's 
well,  but  there  aie  a  number  of  others  which  possess  all 
the  same  qualities,  and  rise  into  day  through  the  fissures 
of  calcareous  freestone. 

BATH  WATERS. 

Bath  waters,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  more  cele^ 
brated  than  any  other  British  mineral,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  virtues  have  been  appreciated  beyond 
what  they  merit.  Their  distance  from  the  metropolis 
has  rendered  them  equally  the  resort  of  the  giddy  and 
the  gay,  as  well  as  of  the  invalid,  and  the  pleasures  that 
their  situation  afford  actually  renders  numbers  into 
rested  in  the  preservation  of  the  reputation  they  have  ac- 
quired. We  shall,  however,  offer  an  impartial  opinion 
of  their  merits.  * 

In  point  of  situation  the  climate  of  Bath  is  highly 
genial,  and  fit  for  the  residence  of  an  invalid.  The 
weather,  however,  is  often  damp,  but  luxury  has  embel- 
lished this  place  with  so  many  refinements,  that  patients 
can  always  command  the  means  of  rendering  their  feel- 
ings agreeable  when  not  constantly  harassed  by  the 
tortures  of  incurable  disease. 

The  Bath  waters,  thus  celebrated,  when  first  drawn 
are  quite  clear  and  colourless,  and  remain  quiet,  with- 
out any  bubbles  or  other  appearance  of  effervescence. 
By  standing  in  the  open  air  the  water  acquires  in  some 
hours  a  turbidness,  and  a  pale  yellow  ochry  precipitate 
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descends  from  it.  The  quantity  is  small,  but  tinges  linen, 
and  theturbidness  continues  afterwards,  without  any  fur- 
ther precipitation.  No  perceptible  odour  takes  place  from 
this  water,  except  when  it  is  in  large  quantities,  then 
a  pungency  touches  the  nose,  but  neither  foetid  nor  sul- 
phureous. When  hot  ftom  the  pump,  the  waters  fill 
the  mouth  with  the  impression  of  a  chalybeate,  but  in 
cooling  this  is  lost,  and  gives  place  to  the  sense  of  a 
saline  impregnation  resembling  what  is  termed  liard 
water.  The  Bath  water  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and 
when  first  drawn  is  from  112  to  116.  Its  chief  ingredients 
to  which  it  owes  its  activity  are  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
azotic  gas.  The  principal  baths  are  the  Cross  and 
King's  bath,  and  patients  generally  begin  first  the  use 
of  the  former,  as  being  somewhat  less  stimulant.  On 
account  of  the  high  repute  of  these  waters,  they  have 
been  much  resorted  to,  and  they  have  therefore  been 
more  examined  and  commented  on  than  most  others. 
Powers  of  the  Water, 
This  water,  when  drank  fresh  from  the  spring,  has  in 
most  persons  tJie  effect  of  quickening  the  pulse,  increas- 
ing heat,  and  exciting  the  secretions.  These  symptoms 
ensue  soon  after  its  use,  and  with  certain  habits  continue 
for  a  considerable  time,  an  evident  proof  of  its  heating 
nature,  and  of  a  peculiar  stimulus  excited  in  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  possesses  also  a  strong  tendency  to  pass 
by  urine,  and  by  this  operation  of  it,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  a  salutary  tendency.  On  the  bowels  its  effects  are 
uncertain  ;  but  in  general  a  costive  habit  is  the  conse- 
quence of  its  use,  as  of  most  other  remedies  whose  action 
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is  determined  to  the  kidneys  or  skin.  When  proving 
beneficiiil,  its  first  efFects  are  to  excite  there  a  pleasing 
glow,  soon  succeeded  by  an  increase  of  appetite,  exhila- 
rated spirits,  and  copious  urinary  discharges.  Where 
the  reverse  of  this  ensues,  and  fever,  head-ach,  and  sick- 
ness arise  from  its  use,  the  continuing  it  is  not  advisable. 
But  the  external  application  is  often  of  more  service  than 
the  internal  exhibition,  and  where  it  possesses  a  prefer- 
ence over  common  water  of  the  same  temperature,  this 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  equality  of  temperature 
which  the  natural  bath  possesses  over  the  artificial,  and 
to  the  constant,  aqueous  vapour  in  which  the  patients  are 
kept  immersed. 

DU(ases  to  nvhirh  applied. 
The  diseases  for  which  this  water  is  had  recourse  to, 
ar€  numerous  and  important,  and  it  is  generally  drank 
as  well  as  externally  applied.  In  all  cases  where  a 
gentle,  gradual,  and  permanent  stimulus  is  required,  it 
15  highly  proper,  particularly  where  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  temporary  fever  it  creates.  Hence 
in  all  active  inflammations  it  is  justly  condemned. 
Chronic  diseases  form  in  general  the  field  of  its  success- 
ful action ;  and  in  none  of  these  is  it  found  more  bene- 
ficial than  in  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness,  when  its  external 
Vse  favours  strongly  its  efficacy  as  an  internal  medicine. 
That  debility,  the  effect  of  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
?nate,  and  which  produces  obstruction  in  the  biliary 
secretion,  and  an  impaired  state  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  receives  general  relief  from  a  course 
of  the  Bath  water ;  and  on  the  same  principle  jaundice 
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is  often  cure  J  by  it.  That  chronic  state  of  weakness  also 
which  succeeds  constitutional  diseases,  and  is  attended 
■with  loss  of  motion,  pain,*  and  various  nervous  symp- 
toms, finds  particular  benefit  from  this  remedy.  Hence 
it  is  the  general  resort  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic 
patients,  when  tired  out  with  the  inefficacy  of  other  me- 
dicines ;  and  in  this  last  stage  of  disease  they  certainly 
often  derive  from  this  water  considerable  advantage. 
In  all  situations  indeed  where  warm  bathing  is  useful, 
or  where  a  tepid  diluent  is  beneficial,  the  Bath  waters 
rate  high  in  estimation  ;  and  therefore  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections, hypochondriasis,  and  many  other  similar  mala- 
dies, their  character  has  been  long  established.    At  all 
times  they  require  a  proper  and  fair  trial,  nor  till  long 
persevered  in  can  success  be  expected.    This  is  indeed 
gradual ;  and  they  even  require  at  times  an  intermission 
of  their  use,  which  should  be  resumed  and  occasionally 
discontinued,  as  circumstances  indicate. 

A  course  of  Bath  waters  taken  fully  consists  in  the 
daily  use  of  a  pint  and  a  half  to  two  pints,  and  that  in 
three  doses,  two  of  which  are  drank  before  breakfast  and 
tlie  remaining  one  after.  If  lying  heavy  on  the  stomach, 
or  if  they  produce  much  fever,  they  must  be  occasionally 
intermitted.  To  be  successful  they  require  a  long  con- 
tinued course,  and  are  not  to  be  rapidly  hurried  on. 

The  very  high  temperature  of  this  mineral  certainly 
gives  an  activity  to  its  impregnation  greater  than  most 
others  in  Britain,  and  to  tliis  circumstance  is  its  virtue 
to  be  chiefly  ascribed. 

The  external  use  of  the  Bath  waters  is  applied  two 
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"^'ays,  by  immersion  and  by  pumping.  Immersion  i*- 
generally  preferred  in  the  morning,  though  with  the  de- 
licate and  irritable  this  mode  should  be  reversed,  and 
after  breakfast,  or  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  will  be 
mere  proper.  Three  times  a  week  are  supposed  a  suffi- 
cient application  if  regularly  persevered  in.  Pumping 
is  a  mode  of  applying  the  bath  topically,  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences.  The  force  of  the  descending 
fluid  has  here  an  additional  stimulation  to  the  natural 
one  of  the  bath,  and  it  may  be  repeated  with  greater 
freedom  and  frequency  than  by  any  other  mode. 

CENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ACIDULOUS  WATERSi 

The  w^aters  enumerated  are  the  principal  examples 
of  the  first  class,  or  acidulous  ones  in  Britain,  'i  heir 
qualities  evidently  depend  on  the  gazeous  impregnation, 
or  carbonic  and  azotic  vapours  they  contain.  Though 
the  quantity  of  these  is  apparently  small,  yet  when  ren-« 
dered  active  by  a  very  high  increased  temperature,  as  in 
those  of  Buxton  and  Bath,  they  acquire  very  remark- 
able powers,  and  no  artificial  imitation  of  them  which 
the  art  of  chemistry  can  supply  is  found  equal  in  its 
effects  to  the  virtues  of  the  natural  springs.  Hence 
they  are  only  to  be  drank  successfully  on  the  spot,  and 
every  advantage  should  be  given,  in  conducting  a  course 
of  them,  by  an  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  his 
regimen.  All  fermented  liquors  should  be  avoided  by 
him,  and  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  decompose  the 
water  till  it  has  properly  entered  the  system. 
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SALINE  WATtRS". 

From  the  acidulous  then  we  proceed  to  the  second 
class,  or  the  Saline  Waters. 

The  more  simple  saline  waters  in  Britain  are  not  nu- 
merous. Their  chief  ingredients  ure  the  Epsom  and 
glauber  salts,  and  on  the  impregnation  from  these  their 
purgative  quality  depends.  They  may  be  considered 
properly  as  a  mere  solution  of  purging  salts  diffused  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  They  are  generally 
cold,  but  not  unfrequently  warm.  Where  they  receive 
an  additional  impregnation  from  iron  or  sulphur,  they 
then  belong  to  another  class. 

EPSOM  WATER. 

In  the  county  of  Surry,  one  of  the  first  saline  springs 
is  now  little  used,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
salt  originally  prepared  from  its  water,  to  which  it  ac- 
cordingly gives  name,  or  what  distinguishes  it  better,  is 
the  title  of  the  Bitt'.r  Purging  Salt. 

This  water  is  transparent  and  colourless ;  and  after 
some  time  leaves  a  bitter  saltish  taste  on  the  tongue.  It 
does  not  lose  by  exposure  to  the  air;  and,  on  exa- 
mination, is  found  to  contain  about  five  drachms  one 
scruple  of  residuum  to  the  gallon.  This  residuum  con- 
tains about  five-sixths  of  sulphated  magnesia,  mixed 
with  a  few  muriats  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  selenite.  A  half  pint  of  water,  tlierefore, 
'  contains  less  than  a  scruple  of  Epsom  salt. 

Diseases  to  nvhich  applied. 
This  water  is  well  adapted  to  that  uneasiness  of  stomach 
which  is  attended  with  pain,  tightness,  and  indigestion. 
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In  hypochondriac  cases  it  is  a  useful  purgative ;  and 
when  the  courses  are  about  to  depart  in  the  female,  and 
health  becomes  irregular,  the  use  of  this  water  is 
attended  with  the  best  consequences.  In  the  same  way 
they  are  useful  to  the  sedentary  and  plethoric,  who 
have  turned  the  meridian  of  life,  and  to  those  whose 
system  is  loaded  with  impurities,  and  shews  a  scorbutic 
taint,  or  what  has  been  termed  so. 

Where  Epsom  water  is  wished  to  produce  a  full  pur- 
gative effect,  the  water  must  be  taken  largely  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  or  three  pints  quickly  succeeding  each  ether. 
In  this  way  it  operates  as  a  mild  purge.  Where  again  it  is 
only  used  in  small  quantity  it  shews  a  tendency  to  pass  off 
by  urine,  and  even  in  this  way  it  will  be  useful  in  the 
cases  pointed  out,  by  assisting  the  natural  action  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  saline  matter  in  the  system,  and  augmenting  of  course 
the  stimulus  of  the  fluids,  which  will  tend  to  open  more 
powerfully  the  different  excretions. 

LONDON  WATERS. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  Epsom  water  are  a  va- 
riety of  saline  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
as  Acton,  Bngnigge  Wells,  Dog  and  Duck,  Sec.  ;  but 
from  the  smallness^of  their  saline  principle  they  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  they  require  to  be  taken 
largely,  to  render  them  effectual  as  purgatives.  For  this 
reason  sea  water  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

KILBURN  WATER. 

One,  however,  of  this  description  deserves  more  par- 
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ticular  notice.  The  waters  of  Kilburn  have  lately  been 
analyzed  with  much  accuracy  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss. 
His  wish  is  to  bring  again  before  the  public  the  qualities 
of  this  spring,  so  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  to  point  out  the  medical  advantages'which  ' 
the  inhabitants,  at  a  small  expence,  may  derive  from  its 
use.  From  his  account  of  it,  a  pint  of  it  contains  about 
a  drachm  and  four  grains  of  crystallized  purging  salts, 
and  nearly  nine  drachms  and  a  half  in  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  :  it  is  therefore  drank  in  tolerably  large  quan- 
tities to  produce  a  purgative  eltect.  From  one  to  three 
pmts  are  usually  taken,  and  at  very  short  intervals.  Its 
operation  is  slow  and  gentle,  a  circumstance  of  unques- 
tionable importance  to  persons  whose  stomachs  are  de- 
licate and  irritable. 

Wlien  it  does  not  operate  as  a  purgative,  it  in  general 
increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys. 

Its  full  dose  win  sometimes  produce  uneasy  sensations 
in  the  stomach,  and  a  slight  drowsiness,  owing  probably, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  distension,  but  principally  to  the 
sudden  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Diseases  to  ivh'ich  applied. 
My  own  experience  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  thi.5 
water  does  not  authorize  me  to  enlarge,  with  any  degree 
of  confidence,  upon  the  diseases  in  which  it  may  befound 
beneficial. 

Its  gradual  and  mild  action  upon  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal  may  render  it  useful  in  cases  of  habitual 
constipation,  when  the  stronger  saline  and  more  violent 
drastic  purgatives  would  be  injurious ;  more  especially 
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as  it  may  be  persevered  in  with  impunity  until  these 
parts  have  recovered  their  natural  functions. 

It  may  likewise  be  employed  with  advantage  in  cases 
of  indigestion  arising  from  crudities  in  the  stomach  ; 
the  viscid  matter  already  accumulated  may  be  removed, 
and  its  future  collection  prevented,  by  a  long  perse- 
verance in  it :  hence  its  usefulness  to  persons  of  a  seden- 
tary life,  whose  occupations  naturally  induce  a  sluggish 
action  in  the  stomach,  and  its  usual  consequences,  dys- 
pepsy,  hypochondriasis,  &c.  Sec. 

From  the  mildness  of  its  operation,  also,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  piles,  and  other  pain- 
ful affections  of  the  rectum,  to  which  females  are  par- 
ticularly liable,  and  in  which  more  irritating  aperient 
medicines  might  be  improper. 

SEA  WATER. 

The  chief  resorts  for  sea  water  are  Brighton,  Margate, 
and  Scarborough.  This  water,  at  some  distance  from  land, 
is  in  appearance  quite  clear  and  colourless,  void  of  smell, 
and  shews  no  marks  of  any  unusual  quantity  of  air  of  any 
Jkind.  To  the  taste  it  is  highly  salt,  nauseous,  and  bitter. 
It  becomes  soon  subject  to  putrefaction,  and  this  probably 
from  the  solution  it  holds  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. In  regard  to  temperature,  this  water  is  much  more 
uniform  than  any  inland  water,  and,  as  commonly  used 
by  us  on  the  coast,  it  is  never  lower  in  temperature  than 
40  in  winter,  and  never  rises  higher  than  65  in  summer. 
The  proportion  of  salt  it  holds  in  solution  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  but  in  general,  on  our  coast,  it  is  l-30th 
of  its  weight,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.0289.  Its 
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composition  Is  muriated  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  near 
tliree  parts,  muriated  magnesia  one  part,  and  sulphu- 
rated lime  in  a  still  smaller  proportion. 

Poioers  of  the  IVater. 
One  of  the  principal  effects  that  succeeds  the  taking 
of  salt  water  is  considerable  thirst,  and  what  is  pecuhar 
to  its  operation  as  a  purgative  is,  that  it  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time  without  much  debilitating 
the  system.  It  is  used  in  all  those  diseases  where  saline 
waters  arc  prescribed;  but  its  external  application  is 
mucli  more  extensive  than  its  Internal  exhibition. 

In  being  employed  as  a  bath,  the  sea  is  beneficial  la 
all  those  situations  where  cold  bathing  is  admissible,  and 
that  is  wliere  no  general  inflammatory  symptoms  ap- 
pear.   In  these  situations  It  displays  a  considerable  sti- 
mulus upon  the  surface,  and  this  stimulus  may  be  in- 
creased when  necessary,  either  by  mechanical  means,  as 
dashing  from  a  lieight,  or  by  increasing  its  temperature. 
Diseases  to  ivhich  applied. 
One  of  the  diseases  for  which  sea  water  is  principally 
employed  is  scrofula  in  its  various  forms.    But  its  good 
effects  are  confined  to  the  first  stage  of  the  malady,  and 
before  hectic  symptoms  of  any  kind  have  appeared. 
Both  the  topical,  as  well  as  internal  use,  should  take 
place  in  such  cases ;  and  in  this  way  both  its  discutient 
and  healing  powers  will  be  apparent,  and  where  its  tem- 
perature is  increased  artificially,  the  best  effects  will 
attend  its  topical  use.    But  whenever  sea  water  is  at  all 
employed  internally,  it  should  be  made  to  produce  eva- 
cuation, and  it  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of 
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time ;  for  it  is  only  by  patience  and  perseverance,  in 
mapy  cases,  that  it  proves  successful.* 

FERRUGINOUS,  OR  CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 

After  the  saline  minerals,  which  are  to  be  considered 

*  Thougli  the  detail  of  foreign  mineral  waters  does  not 
enter  into  our  i)lan,  yd  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  this  class  we  conceive  worth  noticing  here  in  a 
note.     Tliis  is  Sellzer  fFater,      Seltzer  water  is  a  saline 
mineral,  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid,  and  of  a  sparkling  na- 
ture.    It  is  somewhat  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  is  gently 
saline  and  alkaline.    Its  pungency  becomes  soon  lost  by  keep- 
ing it,  and  as  this  decays  its  alkaline  flavour  increases.  From 
the  analysis  of  this  water  a  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid 
distinguishes  it;  hence  its  acidulous  taste,  and  it  soon  putri- 
fies,  and  becomes  fetid  in  the  open  air.    ITie  eflect  of  this 
water,  when  drank  in  moderate  doses,  is  to  raise  the  spirits  and 
increase  the  appetite;  and  though  no  way  determined  to  the 
bowels,  it  shews  a  strong  influence  as  a  diuretic     The  repi>- 
tation  of  the  Seltzer  water  has  been  very  great  in  a  variety  of 
diseases.    It  is  esteemed  particularly  serviceable  in  some  aflcc- 
tions  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  hectic  fever  that  attends  them. 
It  is  highly  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  various  de- 
langements  of  the  alimentary  canal.    It  has  been  likewise 
highly  commended  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  the 
relief  it  gives  them  is  often  most  remarkable.    In  hypochon- 
driasis it  affords  at  least  temporary  alleviation,  and  removes  the 
uneasiness  and  spasmodic  state  of  the  first  passages  often  ex- 
perienced.   Less  precaution  is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of 
this  than  of  any  other  mineral  water :  and  as  it  is  also  recom- 
mended for  a  sensible  taste  and  an  agreeable  flavour,  patients 
are  readily  induced  to  go  on  with  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
'  ■  >.    .  .:-  more 
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more  as  remedies  of  a  temporary  nature  than  as  pro- 
ducing those  constitutional  changes  which  attend  the 
action  of  the  other  waters,  we  proceed  to  another  class, 
whose  operation  is  more  powerful,  or  the  chalybeate. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHALYBKATES. 

This  impreghation  is  also  oftener  met  with  than  any 
other,  and  from  Its  active  powers,  and  the  easy  separa- 
tion of  iron  from  other  bodies,  its  presence  is  always  de- 
tected with  certainty.  Iron,  we  may  observe,  is  the 
chief  metallic  body  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  it  im- 
parts very  sensible  qualities  to  the  fluid  dissolving  it. 
It  is  of  all  others  the  metal  the  most  congenial  to  the 
human  frame.  It  exists  in  it  as  a  constituent  principle, 
and  the  effects  of  morbidly  augmenting  it,  which  has 
been  tried  by  the  Italian  physicians,  is  to  increase  not 
only  the  quantity  of  the  colouring  part  ©f  the  blood,  but 
also  the  general  quantity  of  fibrine,  or  solid  matter,  in 
the  system.  It  is  therefore  a  powerful  and  universal 
tonic,  increasing  by  its  oxydation  both  the  colour  of 
parts,  and  the  general  heat  and  animation  of  the  body. 
The  exact  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the  system  it  is 
difficitlt  to  determine,  as  authors  are  not  agreed  upon  it. 
It  is  taken  in  the  greatest  quantity  from  animal  food, 
though  it  is  liable  to  be  changed  somewhat  by  the  effects 
of  cookery  previous  to  its  introduction.  Iron  acts  most 
powerfully  when  employed  in  the  most  imperfect  state 
of  oxydation  ;  for  of  all  the  metals  that  enter  the  body, 
as  medicine,  it  is  the  most  liable  to  attract  oxygen  there. 
The  situations  of  disease  to  which  it  is  chiefly  appli- 
cable, are  those  in  which  an  imperfect  animalization  is 
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displayed,  and  where  weakness  proceeds  from  a  defect 
in  the  constituent  principles  of  the  system,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  original  conformation  or  accidental  causes. 
This  state  is  particularly  characterized  by  a  pallid  coun- 
tenance, by  want  of  natural  heat,  and  much  disengaged 
acid  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels.  .  In  such  cases, 
the  use  of  iron  is  experienced  most  successful,  parti- 
cularly if  joined  with  that  proper  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment which  will  afford  animal  gluten  sufficient  for  the 
action  of  the  medicine,  or  in  order  to  its  perfecting  the 
process  of  animulization.    In  all  cases  of  inflammatory 
disposition  this  medicine  has  been  reckoned  hurtful,  and 
even  in  that  chronic  inflammation  which  is  combined 
with  some  obstruction  of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  organs  and 
small  vessels,  it  is  equally  so.    Where  ventured  on  here 
it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  mineral  water,  as  tlae  saline 
combination  will  counteract  any  excess  of  its  tonic 
power. 

MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  CHALYBEATES. 

The  use  of  chalybeate  waters,  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance.  Soon  after  taking 
a  moderate  dose  the  pulse  is  raised  in  strength  ;  the  pa- 
tient, if  previously  chilly  and  pale,  feels  a  certain  glow, 
occasioned  by  the  increased  circulation,  and,  by  proper 
perseverance,  the  appetite  is  strengthened,  and  the  spirits 
improved  :  and  this  improvement  takes  place  in  various 
degrees,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  On 
the  first  use,  however,  of  chalybeate  waters,  with  many 
a  number  of  unpleasant  sensations  arise,  as  nausea  and 
sickness,  pains  cf  the  proecordia  or  chest,  heaviness  of 
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head,  and  feebleness  over  the  whole  body.  These  symp- 
toms being  merely  temporary,  seldom  require  much  at- 
tention, as  they  yield  so  soon  as  any  increased  excretion 
takes  place.  The  effect  of  all  chalybeates  is  to  blacken 
the  fxces,  which  every  patient  should  know,  to  prevent 
any  groundless  alarm.  Another  constant  effect  of  cha- 
lybeates is  the  production  of  costiveness,  which  should 
be  particularly  prevented.  Where  such  waters  agree,  an 
increased  discharge  always  comes  on  under  their  use  ; 
and  this  either  consists  in  a  discharge  of  urine,  or  in  a 
very  perspirable  sfate  of  surface. 

The  general  operation  of  chalybeates  is  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  secretory  system  ;  and  this  takes  place 
in  that  gradual  and  uniform  manner  which  is  attended 
with  a  permanence  of  stimulus  that  no  way  attends  the 
use  of  other  remedies.  Debility  and  laxity  of  solid  are 
the  chief  indications,  as  we  observed,  fortlieir  use,  and 
when  no  marks  of  organic  disease  appear  to  counteract 
the  success  of  their  operation.  Thus  in  the  various  states 
of  dyspepsia,  the  use  of  chalybeates  is  of  eminent  ser- 
vice where  atony  forms  the  source  of  the  malady.  In 
the  diseases  of  the  female  sex  they  have  acquired  the 
same  reputation,  particularly  in  green  sickness,  and  in 
that  debility  which  is  often  the  cause  of  abortion. 

From  this  view,  then,  the  form  of  mineral  waters  is  that 
in  which  iron  is  best  applied  as  a  medicine.  Of  the  cha- 
lybeate springs,  one  of  the  first  and  most  celebrated  is 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,   IN  KENT. 

Two  springs  here  afford  the  principal  supply ;  and 
tliey  have  been  accurately  analyzed  by  my  ingenious 

and 
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and  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Babington.  Their  temperature 
continues  regularly  at  50  through  the  whole  year.  This 
water,  taken  from  the  spring,  is  quite  colourless,  clear, 
and  bright,  having  no  perceptible  smell ;  to  the  taste  it  is 
slightly  chalybeate,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable.  On 
standing  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  its  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  scum,  and  it  has  lost  its  chalybeate 
property,  which  shews  the  carbonic  acid  the  cause  of 
solution. 

In  the  use  of  Tunbridge  waters  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  doses,  and  take  them  at  some  distance  of  time 
from  each  other.  It  is  generally  begun  in  the  morning 
about  eight  o'clock  with  a  dose  of  three  quarters  of  a 
pint.  This  is  repeated  twice  in  the  course  of  the  noon, 
and  the  duration  of  this  plan  may  be  continued  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  constitution,,  and  other  circumstances, 
for  two  months.  As  the  effect  of  chalybeates  begins  to 
decrease  by  use,  and  the  constitution  becoming  habi- 
tuated to  their  influence,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  in- 
termit the  course,  and  then  resume  it.* 


*  Two  foreign  waters  of  this  class,  though  not  enlcriug 
into  our  present  plan,  deserve  particular  notice.  These  are 
Spa  and  Pyrmont,  which  arc  styled  highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beates. 

Spa  ffalcr. — One  of  the  most  powerful  chalybeates  is  the 
Spa  water,  in  the  principalily  of  Liege.  It  is  a  chalybeate  in 
which  die  carbonic  acid  is  in  o.cess,  and  it  is  therefore  strongly 
acidulous.  It  remains  longer  unaltered  by  the  air  than  anv  of 
the  other  mineral  waters.  It  is  also  fatal  to  aquatic  animals, 
which  marks  its  strong  carbonic  impregnation.    The  sensible 
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CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SIMPLE  CHALYBEATES. 

Such  is  the  general  effect  of  chalybeates  as  powerful 
tonics.  They  arc  superior  to  most  of  the  medicines  of 
tliis  class,  but  in  their  exhibition  a  proper  discrimination 

effects  of  this  water  arc  more  stimulant  than  any  of  those  lii- 
thcrto  described,  and  from  the  commencement  they  painfulty 
.itTect  the  head,  and  produce  symptoms  of  vertigo.  When 
taken  in  hot  wealhcr,  and  in  a  foil  draught,  this  amounts  to 
actual  intoxication,  and  sometimes  continues  for  half  an  hoar 
or  upwards  ai  a  time,  producing  the  same  state  as  arises  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  but  differing  so  far  as  not  being  suc-r 
cccdcd  by  the  same  debihty.  The  regular  determination  of 
this  water  is  to  the  kidneys  and  skin  j  sometimes  they  affect 
every  secretion,  and  not  unfrequently  the  bowels  are  power- 
fully affected  by  them.  They  readily  quench  thirst,  and  prove 
useful  in  ulcerations  of  the  thioat,  tlie  etfecl  of  relaxation.  In 
increased  discharges  from  the  urinary  passages  they  give  mate- 
rial relief  in  removing  pain  and  irritation,  and  thus  they  con* 
tribute"  to  the  restoration  of  a  healthy  state.  In  all  sexual  dis- 
eases, the  effect  of  debilitv,  they  are  highly  useful;  and  in  ihe 
same  way,  in  all  consequences  of  preceding  disease,  wherever 
seated,  wlicre  these  consequences  arc  the  mere  effect  of  relaxa-. 
tioii,  they  produce  a  state  of  tone  and  vigour.  On  the  same 
principle,  wherever  an  inflammatory  iiabit  prevails,  or  local 
congestion  is  prevalent,  their  use  is  tbrbiddcn. 

Pynnont  JValcr,  in  JVcstphuiia. —  Lhis  water,  when  taken 
from  the  spring,  is  quite  clear  and  transparent.  It  has  a  sen- 
sible pungency  to  the  smell,  and  produces  giddiness  in  the 
water  servers.  Its  taste  is  higlilv  agreeable,  being  strongly  aci- 
dulated, and  in  its  briskness  it  resemble,  Champaigne  wine 
It  retains  strongly,  at  the  same  time,  the  chaiybeate  bitter  im- 
pression ;  and  so  powerful  is  its  carbonic  principle,  as  u  hen 
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is  required.  It  is  in  weakness  chiefly,  without  local  de- 
rangement, that  their  success  is  conspicuous. 

So  general  is  the  diffusion  of  iron  in  water,  that  there 
are  few  counties  in  Britain  but  possess  some  chalybeat* 
spring,  famed  for  its  virtues,  and  which  has  caused  it  to 
be  held  in  veneration  in  former  times,  and  consecrated 
to  some  favourite  saint.  While  philosophy  thus  has  un- 
veiled the  mystery  of  its  then  supposed  hidden  qualities, 
it  has  brought  its  virtues  to  the  true  test  of  their  real 
merit,  and  they  are  now  neither  exaggerated  by  fable, 
nor  depreciated  below  what  they  can  really  perform. 

SALINE  CHALYBEATES. 

From  the  more  simple  chalybeates  we  proceed  now  to 
trace  those  that  combine  also  a  powerful  saline  impreg- 
nation, which  determining  to  the  bowels  takes  off  the  in- 

corkcil,  at  times  to  burst  the  bottles.  It  possesses,  therefore, 
all  the  property  of"  this  acid  unconstrained,  and  in  its  most 
active  slate.  Accordingly,  when  fresh  drank,  it  is  sensibly 
pojngent  to  the  smell,  and  produces  temporary  intoxication. 
At  all  times  it  enlivens  the  spirits,  and  increases  the  appetite. 
The  effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  uncertain.  It  is 
sometimes  briskly  purgative,  and  always  produces  on  the  faeces 
a  dark  colour;  but  its  most  common  action  is  an  increase  of 
urine,  and  not  unfrequently  an  irruption  on  the  skin.  Its 
powers  over  disease  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Spa,  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  used  in  all  cases  of  debility,  where  an  active 
tonic  is  required. 

The  doses  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont  waters  are  about  three  pints 
a  day,  in  divided  portions,  regulated  by  the  state  of  consti- 
tution and  their  apparent  effects. 
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flammatory  tendency  in  the  system,  which  the  action  oi 
the  pure  chalybeate  in  certain  constitutions  is  apt  to 
produce.    Of  these  we  begin  with 

CrtEI.TF.NUAM  WATER 

in  Gloucestershire,  which  is  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, and  the  fame  of  it  is  daily  increasing,  as  it  unites 
die  saline  and  chalybeate  principle  ;  its  action,  therefore, 
is  powerful  upon  the  bowels.  When  fresh  drawn  it  is 
not  perfectly  transparent.  By  standing  it  becomes  tur- 
bid and  separates  bubbles  of  air.  It  possesses  a  slight 
sulphureous  odour,  very  perceptible  on  the  approach  of 
rain.  To  the  taste  it  is  brackish,  bitter,  and  chalybeate. 
From  this  account  it  contains  very  active  ingredients. 
It  does  not  keep  nor  bear  transporting  to  any  distance, 
the  clialybeate  part  being  soon  lost  by  precipitation,  and 
in  the  open  air  it  even  turns  soon  foetid. 

Powers  of  the  Water, 
The  sensible  effects  produced  by  this  water  on  first  tak- 
ing it,  are  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  head-ach, 
but  which  pass  off  even  before  its  operation  on  the  bowels. 
Its  operation  as  a  laxative  is  highly  salutary,  producing 
neither  griping  nor  sense  of  weakness,  so  that  it  may  bo 
persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time,  without  producing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  body  ;  and  during  its  use  the 
appetite  will  be  improved,  the  digestive  organs  strength- 
ened, and  the  wkole  constitution  invigorated.  In  small 
doses  it  is  apt  to  pass  off  by  the  kidneys. 

Diseases  to  which  applied. 
This  water  is  much  used  in  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases. 
In  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions  it  is  considered  par- 
ticularly 
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ticulaily  beneficial,  especially  where  their  seat  is  the  liver 
and  alimentary  canal.  Thus  it  is  the  chief  restorative  for 
the  injuries  of  a  hot  climate,  in  respect  to  the  secretions 
of  these  organs,  and  even  considerable  debility  in  such 
cases  is  no  objection  to  its  use.  The  operation  of  this 
water  is  occasionally  assisted  by  a  junction  of  the  warm 
bath.  Cutaneous  eruptions,  of  a  chronic  nature,  are 
also  much  relieved  by  this  mineral,  where  their  appear- 
ance is  occasional,  and  at  stated  intervals.  In  cases  of 
simple  debility  or  relaxation,  this  water  certainly  yields 
to  the  other  chalybeates ;  but  wherever  there  is  obstruc- 
tion, or  fixed  local  congestion,  its  exhibition  is  strongly 
indicated. 

A  course  of  Cheltenham  waters  is  conducted  in  two 
ways,  either  in  such  doses  as  to  affect  the  bowels,  or 
merely  to  pass  off  by  urine.  In  the  first  case  the  dose  is 
half  a  pint  three  or  four  limes  a  day,  whicli  will  be  found 
sufiiclent  to  answer  the  purpose.    Attention  is  to  be 
paid  whether  the  patient's  habit  of  body,  and  the  nature 
of  his  complaints  are  suited  to  bear  such  continued  eva- 
cuation.   Judgment,  therefore,  is  required  in  directing 
the  proper  use  of  this  w.iter,  and  it  has  been  common  to 
assist  its  operation  in  nfFectinns  of  the  skin  by  the  aid  of 
the  warm  bath,  and  where  its  effect  is  not  sufficipnt  on 
the  bowels,  v/hich  is  rarely  the  case,  by  the  addition  to 
the  water  of  some  purging  salts.   These,  from  the  eva- 
porated water  being  preferred,  it  would  be  of  conse- 
quence perhaps  that  this  mineral  w;is  exhibited,  as  on  the 
continent,  in  the  warm  or  thermal  state.  Its  composition 
agrees  in  other  respects  with  those  of  Auvcrgne  and 
Bourbomiois  in  France,  and  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 
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The  season  for  drinking  this  water  is  during  the 
^vllole  sumnner,  and  the  water  is  only  useful  drank  on 
the  spot.* 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER,  IN  YORKSHIRV. 

Scarborough  is  another  of  the  purging  chalybeate 
waters,  though  not  so  active,  in  this  respect,  as  the 

*  Several  foreign  chalyboates  occur  to  be  mentioned  here, 
.nd  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  be  useful^  though  not 
•  xactiv  entering  into  our  plan.  These  are  Vichv  and  Carlsbad 
^vatcrs,  tlie  account  of  wlvich  we  here  give  from  Dr.  Saunders' 
excellent  work. 

rii'Iiy  If'atcr.  ^The  provinces  of   Auvergne  and  the 

Bourbonnois,  which  arc  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
France,  in  a  mounlainous  district,  possess,  among  other  mi- 
nvral  treasures,  a  great  number  of  warm  springs  of  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  and  various  composition  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  arc  of  the  class  of  hot  saline  chalybeates,  and 
jj^oneruUy  wiih  a  small  excess  of  soda,  so  as  to  be  sensibly 
alkaline  in  their  properties.  Many  of  these  have  long  obtained 
a  very  high  celebrity  in  the  country  for  the  cure  of  several  dis- 
eases, and  their  nature  has  been  explained  by  several  ingenious 
observers^  thougli  not  quite  of  modern  times.  Of  those  that 
are  much  frequented,  we  may  enumerate  the  famous  hot- 
biths  of  Bourbon,  iu  the  villages  of  Bouroon-Lancy,  and 
Bourbon  I'ArchambauU,  near  the  town  of  Mouiins;  the 
waters  of  the  iMontd'Or  in  Auvergne,  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  river  Dordogne  ;  and  the  batlis  of  Vichy  in 
the  Bourbonnois,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  AUicr,  a 
very  large  tributary  to  the  Loire. 

These  thermal  waters  have  been  frequented  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  vear^:  mauv  of  them  contain  baths  which  are  indisput- 

ably 
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former.  Its  general  effect,  however,  when  taken  m«de 
ratcly,  is  always  to  open  the  body  rather  than  to  pass 

ably  of  Roman  construction,  and  are  decorated  with  elegant 
buildings  that  have  been  constructed  by  several  of  the  French 
princes.  As  an  exam|)le  bf  the  general  nature  of  these  springs, 
we  may  select  that  of  Vichy,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous. 

The  town  of  Vichy  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain  vi'atered 
by  the  river  Allier,  full  of  vineyards  and  fruit  trees.  This 
plain,  which  is  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  lofiv  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  abounds  with  springs  of  very  different 
kinds ;  for,  both  hot,  tepid,  and  cold  waters,  are  here,  found 
almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  hot  and  tepid  springs, 
like  most  others  of  this  class,  issue  forth  in  great  abundance 
and  with  impetuosity.  There  are  six  different  sources  at 
Vichy,  which  vary  a  little  in  temperature,  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  contents.  The  taste  of  them  all  is  more  or 
less  s.iline,  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  they  possess  a  degree  of 
pungency  to  the  smell.  On  the  addition  of  any  of  the  stronger 
acids,  a  cepious  effervescence  is  excited,  indicating  the 
presence  of  much  carbonic  acid.  The  addition  of  galls  causes 
ft  slight  change  of  colour  to  a  rose-purple,  but  this  only  takes 
place  when  the  water  is  fresh.  By  evaporation,  these  waters 
deposit  an  earth  which  effervesces  strongly  with  acids,  and  is 
therefore  carbonat  of  lime,  and  yield  at  last  a  residuum,  of 
which  a  part  is  easily  crystallizeable,  gives  a  vivid  green  with 
syrup  of  violets,  effloresces  in  the  air,  and  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  carbonated  soda. 

The  sources  of  these  waters  appear  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
Fcach  of  any  influence  from  the  atmosphere,  for  no  variation 
is  perceived  in  them  either  in  wintet  or  summer.    In  their 
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off  by  any  other  secretions.  It  is  employed  in  the  same 
diseases  as  the  former,  and  the  same  good  consequences 

channel  they  leave  a  yellowish  mud,  which  is  doubtless  prin- 
cipally oxyd  of  iron. 

All  the  waters  of  Vichy,  therefore,  are  warm,  clialvbeate, 
and  alkaline,  probably  too,  mixed  with  some  earthy  muriats> 
which  increase  their  operaliou  on  the  bowels  ;  for  the  resi- 
duary salt  is  found  to  be  less  purgative  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  that  it  is  washed,  and  brought  to  a  greater 
state  of  purity. 

The  saline  natiite  of  these  springs  is  shewn  in  a  striking 
tnanuer  by  the  great  eagerness  with  which  sheep,  cows,  and 
Other  animals,  crowd  to  drink  these  waters,  and  to  lick  the 
stones  and  sides  of  the  channel  through  which  they  flow. 
Their  fondness  for  this  beverage  is  so  great,  that  at  stated  times 
'hov  cross  the  Allier  in  numbers,  swimming  over  the  river, 
but  without  tasting  it,  as  they  so  much  prefer  their  favourite 
salt  springs.  It  is  found  that  this  water  first  purges  them> 
but  increases  their  appetite,  and  assists  in  rendering  them  fat> 
und  in  pood  condition. 

The  immediate  effects  attending  the  internal  use  of  these 
waters  is  an  increase  in  the  intestinal  evacuation,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  individnal  spring.  They  likewise  determine 
considerably  to  the  kidneys,  and  from  these  circumstances, 
:i(ld'jd  to  the  operation  of  the  chalybeate  and  the  alkaline  in- 
gredient, we  may  account  for  the  very  great  benefit  which  has 
long  been  known  to  attend  their  use  in  a  variety  of  cases. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  again  to  enumerate  those  particular 
symptoms  of  disease  affecting  various  organs,  in  which  these 
waters  have  been  employed  with  advantage  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  they  are  highly  serviceable  in  all  the  disorders  of 
the  stomach  that  appear  to  depend  on  a  debility  of  that  viscus, 
unconnecf'd  with  organic  disease,  and  especially  where  the 

marks 
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follow  its  exhibition.  Being  on  the  coast,  sea-bathing 
will  often  form  a  useful  addition  to  this  course. 

marks  of  acidity  prevail ;  in  the  consequences  of  various  de- 
rangements of  the  hepatic  organs,  such  as  the  bilious  cholic, 
and  bilious  diarrhoea  ;  and  in  a  sluggish  tor|>id  state  of  bowels, 
inducing  obstinate  costivencss,  loss  of  appetite,  and  irregularity 
in  the  functions  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Like  the 
Seltzer  water,  the  tiicrnial  springs  of  Vicliv  and  Bourbon  arc 
highly  esteemed  in  nephritic  diseases,  where  they  very  power- 
fully sooth  the  excessive  pain  which  accompanies  the  forma- 
tion of  calcvilus,  and  assist  in  rendering  the  discharge  of  sabu- 
lous matter  more  ca?y,  if  not  in  preventing  its  concretion. 

The  copious  employment  of  these  warm  waters  in  bathing, 
extends  their  utility  to  a  number  of  cases,  in  which  the  warru 
bath  has  long  been  found  of  benefit,  such  as  rlieumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  and  the  hke;  and  in  many  of  these,  the  internal 
vise  of  the  water  very  properly  accompanies  the  external.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  manv  of  the  disorders  peculiar  to 
the  female  sex,  owing  to  irregularity  in  menstruation,  and  a 
defect  in  the  functions  of  the  uterine  organs  ;  and  hence  these 
sjirings  have  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  removal  of  bar- 
renness, chlorosis,  and  other  female  complaints.  The  cele- 
brated Catharine  de  Mcdicis,  the  motlier  of  several  French 
princes,  is  said  to  have  been  much  indebted  fur  hci  fcrlililv  to 
the  waters  of  Bourbon-Lancv. 

As  the  waters  of  the  thermal  springs  of  Auvergne  and  ti,; 
Bnurbonnois  lose  all  their  chalybeate  principle  as  well  as  their 
temperature  by  carriage,  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importai\ce 
when  become  merely  supercarbonated  alkaline  waters,  to  be 
an  object  of  commerce  like  the  Seltzer  ;  and  therefore,  though 
highly  interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  the  physician  on  the 
spot,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  ihcm  here  any  further 
nohcc.  Carhtad 
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MARTFELL,  NEAR,  MOFFAT,  IN  SCOTJ^AND. 

This  chalybeate  difiers  from  the  others  in  being  held 
jn  solution  by  a  fixed  acid,  tlie  sulphuric.  It  is  therefore 

a  vitriolated 


Carhlxid  Waters. — There  are  few  waters  that  have  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  cheinists  Jind  physicians  than  the  very 
celebrated  thermal  chalybeate  springs  at  Carlsbad,  iu  BohemiiT, 
Letter  known  by  the  name  of  The  Caroline  JBiiths.  As  these 
])03sess  a  higher  temperature  than  any  of  the  hot  sjxiings  \\\ 
■our  own  country,  and  have  a  poculiarily  of  composition  of 
■which  we  can  exhibit  no  example  here,  it  will  tiot  l>e  uninte- 
resting to  give  some  description  of  them,  for  which  we  atfe 
furnished  with  ample  niatcriaLj  by  Berger,  ilollman,  Berg- 
man, and  others. 

Tlie  whole  coimtrv  on  the  banks  of  the  Eg«r,  in  Bohemia, 
is  ric  h  in  minerals  and  mineral  waters  of  various  kinds,  but 
especially  chalybeate;  and  of  these  many  arc  bif,hlv  aci<luloas 
and  cold,  like  the  waters  of  Spa  or  Pyrmont ;  but  others  are 
very  hot,  and  these  have  given  celebrity  to  tiie  spot  in  whieh  is 
now  situated  the  village  of  Carlsbad.  This  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Caroline  Waters,  is  attributed  to  their  havijig  been 
resorted  to,  and  first  brought  into  considerable  notice,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.  in  iJ/O,  which  shews  that  the  biths 
have  been  long  held  in  eshmation.  Carlsbud  contains  several 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  in  height  of  tempe- 
rature and  in  chemical  properties:  the  most  in)portant  of 
these  is  one  which  arises  with  great  vehemence,  and  in  a  most 
■copious  stream,  intolerably  hot  to  the  touch,  and  boiling  up 
with  violence,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  denominated 
ihe  Prudel,  or  furious  spring.    This  is  the  water  which  sup- 
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a  vltriolated  chalybeiite  water.  It  is  strongest  after 
heavy  rains,  and  it  keeps  lor  a  long  time  unimpaired, 

shewing 


^)licsthe  greater  number  of  the  baths  and  the  dritikers,  and  it  is 
besides  used  for  several  domestic  pur|.oses,  such  as  scalding 
fowls  and  hogs,  to  loosen  the  feathers  and  hair,  for  which  its 
heat  is  quite  sufficient.  This  fountain  terminates  directly  in 
the  little  river  Teply,  which  it  renders  sensiblv  warm  for  some 
distance,  (the  word  Teply  signifying  warm  in  the  Bohem'an 
tongue)  till  it  joins  the  Egcr,  a  tributary  river  to  the  Kibe. 

The  temperature  of  the  Prudel  fountain,  as  it  first  issues 
forth,  is  as  high  as  lOo",  and  keeps  invariably  to  the  same 
point.  This  is  hotter  than  any  of  the  mineral  waters  that  we 
arc  acquainted  with,  which  are  employed  medicinally;  and 
indeed  this  water  requires  to  In-  cooled  before  it  can  be  used  as 
a  bath,  or  even  drank.  On  account  of  the  heal  and  quantity 
of  water,  there  is  always  a  thick  vapour  seen  to  hover  about 
the  mouth  of  the  spring,  and  from  the  density  of  the  steam, 
and  the  tardiness  with  which  It  disperses,  the  country  people 
foretel  the  approach  of  rain. 

The  taste  of  this  water  is  ungrateful,  bein^  slightly  alkaline, 
saline,  rather  bitter,  and  strongly  chalybeate.  It  scarcely  gives 
any  smell,  except  a  slight  pungency  to  the  nostrils,  but  with- 
out any  thing  sulphureous  or  fetid.  This  water  is  remarkable 
for  a-\eTy  rapid  and  copious  deposition  of  a  calcareous  earth, 
w  hich  takes  |-,lace  always  on  cooling,  and  forms  a  very  hard  and 
beautiful  stalactite,  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  any  tube 
or  channel  through  which  it  flows,  and  forms  pelrifltcllons 
around  moss,  pieces  of  straw,  or  any  extraneous  substance 
which  is  put  in  the  stream  for  twenty-four  hours.  All  the 
iroa  which  the  fiesh  water  contains  is  also  precipitated  by 
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Viewing  Its  ingredients  to  be  of  a  fixed  nature.  For 
'  he  cure  of  many  diseases  this  water  is  a  remedy  of 

great 


oollng,  ami  rather  sooner  than  the  calcareous  earth  ;  and  a 
.  cry  fine  laminated  calcareous  stone,  in  variegated  colours,  is 
Tans  formed  in  large  masses  around  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
J'his,  when  polished,  almost  rivals  the  jasper  in  hcauty. 

The  various  springs  at  Carlshad  give  strong  indicatitms  of 
containing^  a  large  quantity  of  carhonic  acid,  and  this  gas 
shews  itself  hoth  in  comhinalion  with  the  water,  and  uncom- 
bined,  filling  several  cavc-ns  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
rocks  adjoining  to  the  >;prings,  and  rendering  them  fatal  to  all 
imimals  that  enter  them  incnutiously. 

Ik'jides  the  Prudcl  fountain,  there  is  another  of  consider- 
able iniporiance,  and  diliering  somewhat  in  composiiion, 
w  hic  li,  frm  ilu  circ\mistancc  of  its  turning  a  niUi,  has  been 
called  the  Miihlbrunn,  and  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
brought  int'.  notice  by  lloflnian.  The  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  onl\  114,,  and  it  diffvrs  from  the  former,  in  contain^ 
iiig  more  carbonic  acid,  more  soda,  and  less  calcareous  earth. 
Tills  occasions  somewhat  ditTercnt  eflects  on  the  body,  which 
will  he  j)rcseTitb-  nientioned. 

The  general  result  of  tlie  iinalvsis  of  these  waters,  therefore, 
is,  that  thev  are  all  comidenihly  complex  in  their  chemical  na- 
ture, and  contain  several  of  the  more  active  of  those  principles 
which  appear  to  give  medical  powers  to  any  natural  water. 
Tiiev  arc  nil  more  or  less  thermal,  and  possess  a  heat  sevcnii 
tlcgrces  I'.iglier  than  the  animal  ten\pcrciture.  They  arc  all 
acichdaled  with  carbonic  acid,  but  at  the  same  time,  contain  a 
\cry  notable  portion  of  soda  atid  calcareous  earth  :  they  be- 
aides  hold  in  solution  a  sensible  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt, 
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great  reputatlsn.  Its  first  effects,  when  taken,  arc 
sometimes  giddiness  and  sickness,  especially  in  a  large 

dose. 


With  regard  to  that  of  the  iron,  it  is  probably  very  minute, 
and  not  more  than  is  contained  in  Batli  water,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  precipitation  with  galls  appear  to  be  very  similar  in 
each  ;  but,  from  the  greater  degree  of  temperature,  the  Caroline 
%vater  will  probably  niake  a  stronger  chalybeate  impression  on 
the  taste  than  even  that  of  Bath. 

From  a  review  of  the  composition  of  the  Caroline  water, 
compared  with  that  of  other  medicinal  springs,  we  might  ck- 
pect  it  to  produce  powerful  and  various  effects  upon  the  body, 
when  taken  internally,  and  this  is  actually  the  case,  as  appears 
from  the  best  ^authorities.    lis  most  obvious  operation  is 
that  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  bowels,  which  it  does  in 
almost  all  cases  when  a  considerable  dose  is  taken,  and  it 
proves  a  purgative  of  gr<?at  strength,  and  very  -speedy  in  its 
action.    The  more  tepid  and  less  earthy  spring,  the  Muhl- 
bruun,  is  found  to  open  the  bowels  with  more  certainty  than 
the  other ;  for  the  Prudel  is  somewhat  various  in  its  elfects,  a 
circumstance  which  probably  depends  on  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach that  receives  it,  and  on  the  quality  which  the  contents 
of  this  organ  may  have  to  neutralize  the  calcareous  earth  and 
alkali  of  the  water.    Not  unfrequently,  when  the  stomach  is 
very  foul,  the  water  excites  vomiting  when  first  taken.    As  a 
cathartic,  the  Caroline  waters  operate  without  ruffling,  and 
leave  the  body  cooler,  and  the  api)eiite  and  digestive  powers 
stronger. 

The  secretions  of  mine,  perspiration,  and  saliva,  are  like 
wise  increased  by  this  natural  medicine,  both  when  takci 
often  in  small  doses,  and  even  accompanying,  or  subsequent 
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dose.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  irreguUir ;  a  cos- 
tiveness  is  most  common  from  it ;  but  sometimes  there 

are 


to  tiie  operation  on  the  bowels.  While  this  water  is  exerting 
its  action  on  all  the  secretions,  it  sluHvs  the  properties  of  a  ge- 
neral stimulant,  for  it  increases  the  pulse,  the  heat  of  ihe 
body,  and  occasionallv  brings  on  a  i\cad-ai  h,  in  plethoric  and 
irritable  habits.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  wiili  several  per- 
sons, after  drinking  the  water  copiouslv,  many  parts  of  the 
bodv,  and  especialK'  ihe  feet,  swell  considerably  ;  but  this  cel- 
lular eflusion  soon  disai'pears  after  vising  the  bath  for  a  day  or 
two.  BSs'rdes  these  svniptonis,  the  common  effects  of  deter- 
mination fo  the  head  very  frequently  occur,  such  as  head-ach, 
vertigo,  and  drowsiness,  particularly  on  the  use  of  the  hottest 
of  these  waters.  Sometimes,  in  habits  in  which  the  secretions 
are  irregular,  and  the  skin  irritable,  a  course  of  these  waters 
will  bring  on  a  copious  cutaneous  eruption,  which  gradually 
Subsides  by  a  farther  continuance  in  thia  natural  medicine. 

The  diseases,  to  the  cure  of  which  these  celebrated  thermal 
springs  are  applicable,  are  as  various  as  the  nature  of  their 
foreijijn  contents  ;  and  from  the  union  of  several  valu.able  quar 
lities  in  one  water,  it  mav  be  made  use  of  in  cases  of  vary  op- 
posite natures,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  employing  it; 
indiscriminately  as  an  universal  medicine.  In  common  with 
the  other  purgative  chalybeates,  it  is  found  to  be  eminently 
serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  and  other  derangements  of  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  ;  in  obstructions  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  not  connocled  with  great  organic  disease  ;  and 
in  defect  or  depravation  of  the  biliary  secretion  ;  and  here  pro- 
bably the  soda  will  contribute  much  to  the  general  efficacy.  In 
those  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  that  are  attended 
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are  gripes  and  diarrhoea.  In  all  diseases  of  general 
weakness  aud  debility,  this  will  prove  a  useful  remedy  ; 
and  it  has  been  therefore  employed  in  complaints  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  iu  increased  discharges  of  a 
passive  nature,  with  decided  advantage.  Even  in  pul- 
monary consumptions  relief  has  been  obtained  from  its 
use.    Nor  is  its  benefit  confiiicd  to  internal  exhibition. 


with  a  discharge  of  subulous  concretions,  and  a  tendency  to 
calculus,  the  Carlsbad  waters  have  long  been  celebrated  ;  and 
their  operation,  like  that  of  the  other  alkaline  waters,  is  that 
ef  incrcaiiug  the  flow  of  urine,  and  at  vliesamc  time  rendering 
it  less  painful,  and  giving  an  easier  passage  to  the  extraneous 
matter,  which,  when  detained,  is  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief. Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  chalybc.ie  iivgredleut, 
3!?d  at  the  saiue  time  tl>e  power  which  this  mineral  spring  pos- 
sesses, of  giving  a  sensible  increase  to  all  the  secretions,  with- 
out inducing  debility,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  restoring  a 
healthy  state  to  the  uterine  system  in  females,  and  thereby  re- 
Hioving  sterility.  In  short,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  thermal 
water  the  virtues  that  reside  in  several  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  we  have  already  noticed;  and  its  high  temperature 
and  abundant  quantity  render  it  admirably  adapted  for  warm 
bathing  at  any  degree  of  heat.  The  same  precautions  against 
its  internal  use  in  plethoric  and  irritable  habits,  in  those  who 
arc  subject  to  hemoptysis,  or  liable  to  apoplexy,  require  to  be 
observed  here  as  with  any  of  the  other  active  thermal  waters ; 
and  as  its  power  of  producing  serious  mischief,  when  misap- 
plied, cannot  be  doubled,  its  efficacy  in  removing  various  dis- 
eases, and  relieving  many  distressing  symptoms,  is  cqualK- 
established  by  long  experience. 
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As  an  external  application  It  has  proved  highly  salutary 
in  ohl  and  lanj^uid  ulcers,  and  checked  the  vitiated  dis- 
charge-, the  eiToct  of  that  debility  of  solid  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

After  the  Tunbrldge  water,  which  is  a  simple  chaly- 
beate, some  others  of  lesser  note  may  be  enumerated,  a* 
those  of  Islington  and  Hampstead,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  x.h>:  metropolis.  The  last. of  them  has  beoa  lately 
analysed  wiih  much  attention,  along  with  that  of  Kil- 
burn,  already  noticed,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss.  I  shall 
add  the  conclusions  he  draws  here,  in  the  same  nmnner 
as  he  has  ui^'UC  on  the  Kilburn  waters. 

llAMPSTnAl)  C:i.\\  YCKATE. 

Like  other  u  aLcrs  of  the  same  class  it  is  undoubtedly 
stimulant ;  with  some  persons  it  occasions  nausea  and 
slight  vertiginous  affections  :  these  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, are  prevented,  either  by  diminishing  the  dose,  or 
by  omitting  its  use  for  a  few  days,  especially  if  care  be 
taken  to  empty  the  bowels  by  some  gentle  laxative. 

It  generally  operates  powerfully  by  urine,  and  usually 
occasions  constipation  :  this  latter  circumstance  is  easily 
obviated,  either  by  the  occasional  use  of  an  opening  re- 
medy, or,  what  is  preferable,  the  constant  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  or  any  other 
aperient  neutral  salt,  which  renders  it  little  inferior  ia 
efficacy  to  the  celebrated  waters  of  Cheltenham  or  Scar- 
borough. 

This  combination  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
practice,  by  uniting  with  this  chalybeate  the  simple  sa- 
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line  water  of  Kilburn,  which  is  barely  two  miles  distant, 
and  might  be  conveyed  hither  without  any  change  in  its 
properties. 

This  water  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  all  chro- 
nic diseases  which  arise  from  languor  of  circulation  ; 
where  there  is  general  debility  of  the  system,  or  laxity 
of  the  solids ;  and  in  all  cases  where  tonics  and  gentle 
stimulants  are  required.  For  instance,  it  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  dyspepsia,  nervous  weakness,  hypochon- 
drisus,  green  sickness,  amenorrhcea,  floatings,  whites, 
suppressed  courses,  and  in  all  diseases  of  mere  debility : 
but  great  circumspection  is  required  in  its  exhibition, 
where  there  is  any  organic  disease,  or  much  febrile  Irri- 
tation. 

Its  action  upon  the  kidneys  renders  it  a  powerful  auxi- 
liary in  cases  of  dysury  and  gravel,  and  in  several  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  passages. 

It  is  also  of  essential  service  in  most  cutaneous  afFec- 
ifions,  particularly  in  leprosy  and  the  different  species  of 
itch  ;  as  has  been  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Willis. 

The  usual  season  for  drinking  it  is  from  April  until 
the  end  of  October  ;  the  quantity  taken  must  be  varied 
according  to  the  age,  disease,  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient: m  general,  the  best  method  is  to  begin  with  a 
(^uftTtef  of  a  pint  before  breakfast,  another  an  hour  after 
a,  atrd  a  third  about  noon  ;  gradually  increasing  the 
d'cw^  to  half  a  pint,  as  the  stomach  and.  head  can  bear 
it :  this  quantity  may  be  persevered  in  dally  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  it  will  be  judicious  to  omit  its  use 
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for  a  few  weeks  ;  for,  like  most  other  tonic  remedleSj  a 
partial  discontinuauce  is  frequently  useful. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  tliis  water, 
like  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  drank  upon 
the  spot,  as  it  must  lose  much  of  its  activity  by  expo- 
sure ;  and  that  in  most  cases  its  beneficial  effects  are  in- 
creased by  the  exercise  of  riding  or  walking,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  his  disease. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CHALYB£AT£S. 

We  now  close  our  view  of  chalybeate  waters  ;  and 
wliile  the  acidulous  and  saline  may  be  entered  upon  with- 
out any  danger,  the  chalybeate  waters,  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, often  require  a  certain  preparation,  and  a  more  gra- 
.doal  proceediog  in  their  use. .  Tlie  effect  of  chalybeates  we 
have  found  to  be  a  tendency  to  increase  an  inflammatory 
disposition  in  the  sjstem,  and  therefore,  in  those  con- 
stitutions where  such  tendency  prevails,  the  use  of  blood- 
letting, and  also  a  proper  opening  of  tlie  bowels,  may 
.l>e  at  times  necessary  preparatory  to  their  exhibition. 
When  begun,  also,  they  must  be  puslxed  on  in  a  more  gra- 
dual manner,  and  by  their  use  no  degree  of  permanent 
fever  adlovi'ed  to  t^ke  place.  I'hesc  cautions,  however, 
apply  only  to  tlie  pure  chalybe^Ues.  The  saline  ones,  by 
affecting  die  bowels  themselves,  prevent  tliis  tendency, 
!  and  such  prepai-ation  is  more  necessary  with  the  highly 
.  carbonated  chalybeates  of  the  continent  than  with  tliose 
.  in  tliis  country. 

From  the  clialybeates  we  proceed  next  to  the 

-SULf  HUKiOUS  WAT£RS, 

Or  such  as  possess  ft  strong  sulphureous  sraell, 
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and  the  sulphur  with  which  they  are  impregnated 
is  united  either  to  liydrogen  or  an  alkali,  so  as  to 
render  them  very  powerful  agents  on  the  human 
body.  Of  this  class  there  are  considerable  varieties, 
possessing  also  various  degrees  of  temperature,  but  they 
all  agree  in  their  general  properties.  Thus  they  possess 
a  fetid  smell,  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste,at  first  unpalatable, 
but  soon  rehshed  from  habit.  They  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  any  distance  without  their  ingredients  being 
decomposed. 

Sulphur,  their  chief  ingredient,  is  contained  in  very 
small  proportion  in  animals ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine.  ^  || 

As  a  medicine,  sulphur,  in  its  natural  state,  is  distin^ 
guished  by  its  insolubihty  in  the  animal  fluids,  by  its 
specific  action  in  itchy  affections,  and  by  its  power  of 
diminishing  the  activity  of  other  medicines  of  a  metallic 
nature.    The  first  arises  from  its  entering  so  little,  as  a 
constituent  part,  into  the  principles  of  the  animal  body  ; 
the  second  is  a  coasequence  of  its  highly  penetrating 
and  diffusible  nature,  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulus  on 
the  extreme  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  hence  applied  in  any 
manner  it  is  equally  effectual;  and  the  third  is  by  reason 
of  its  abstracting  from  such  metaUic  remedies  that  part 
of  the  oxygenous  principle  which  gives  them  oxydation, 
and  on  which  their  activity  depends.    But  it  is  in  the 
form  of  hepatic  gas,  or  air,  that  we  find  it  present  in 
mineral  waters.  I 
This  air  is  distinguished  by  Its  peculiar  disagreeable 
fetid  smell  or  sulphureous  odour.    It  destroys  animal 
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litb,  and  reddens  the  vegetable  colours.  It  extinguishes 
flime,  but,  in  contact  with  vital  air,  it  burns  with  a  light 
blue  f]:ime,  and  at  the  same  time  it  deposits  a  residue  of 
sulphur.  It  prevails  abundantly  in  this  class  of  the  sul- 
phureous mineral  waters,  which  are  saturated  with  it. 
It  consists  of  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  inflammable 
air  in  the  proportion  of  i-8th  part  of  the  sulphur;  every 
species  of  hepatic  air  indicates  a  slight  acidity. 

With  this  account,  then,  of  the  power  to  which  they 
owe  their  activity,  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
this  class. 

HARROWGATE  WATER,  IN  YOTIKSHIRE. 

The  first  ot"  the  sulphureous  minerals  to  be  noticed  Is- 
llie  Harrowgate  water,  the  supply  of  which  is  aiforded 
by  four  springs  of  the  same  quality,  though  differing  in 
the  degree  of  their  powers.  This  water,  when  first 
taken,  appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
sends  forth  a  few  bubbles,  but  not  in  any  quantity.  It 
possesses  a  strongly  fetid  smell,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  very  saline  taste,  which  is  soon  borne  without  any 
disgust.  In  a  few  hours  of  exposure  this  water  loses  its 
transpar'jncy,  and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather 
greenish  to  the  eye.  Its  sulphureous  smell  abates,  and 
this  ingTcdient  is  deposited  as  a  thin  film  in  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  kept.  The  volatile  products  of  this  water 
shewcarbofiic  acid,  sulphuratedhydrogen,andazoticgas, 
i  Divers  of  the  JVater. 

The  sensible  etfects  which  this  water  excites,  are 
often  a  head-ach  and  giddiness  on  being  first  drank,  fol- 
lowed by  a  purgative  operation,  which  is  speedy  and 
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mild,  without  any  attendant  gripes ;  and  this  is  the  only 
apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of  this  water  displays. 
Diseases  in  luh  'tch  applied. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used  are  numerous, 
particularly  those  of"  the  alimentary  canal,  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  bilious  secretion.  Under  this  water  the 
health,  appetite,  and  spirits  improve  ;  and  from  its  open- 
ing effects  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  the  costive  habit 
of  hypochondriasis,  which  requires,  at  all  times,  a  laxa- 
ttve  remedy  of  this  mild  operation.  But  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  this  water  has  been  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  an  external  applica- 
tion. In  this  united  form  it  is  of  particular  service, 
even  in  thi;  most  obstinate  aiid  complicated  forms  of  cu- 
taneous affection  ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symptoms 
supposed  connected  w-ith  worms,  especially  with  tlie 
ascarides ;  and  in  order  to  prove  successful  here,  it 
should  prove  briskly  purgative. 

A  course  of  Harrowgate  waters  should  be  conducted 
50  as  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the  bowels.  Half  a 
pint  taken  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseous  taste  may  be  cor- 
rected by  taking  dry  biscuit,  or  a  bit  of  coarse  bread^ 
hfter  it.  The  course  must  be  continued  in  obstinate 
cases  a  period  of  some  months,  before  a  cure  can  be. 
expected. 

MOFFAT  WATER. 

Moffat  water,  in  Scotland,  when  first  drawn,  appears 
rather  milky  and  blueish  ;  the  smell  of  it  agrees  with  that 
of  Harrowgate ;  its  taste  is  simply  saline  and  sulphu- 
'  reous, 
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rcoiis,  without  any  thing  bitter  ;  it  sparkles  on  turning 
it  from  one  glass  to  anotlier. 

Pollers  of  the  Water. 

The  only  sensible  effect  of  this  water  is  increasing  the 
flow  of  urine,  and  it  only  purges  after  an  excessive  dose, 
which  is  more  owing  to  the  bulk  of  water  than  the  mi- 
neral ingredients. 

Dhaaies  to  luhkh  apptied. 

The  success  of  this  waier  has  been  chiefly  displayed  in 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  external  application  of  it  in^ 
an  increased  temperature  has  been  equally  trusted  to,  as 
its  internal  exhibition.  Scrofula  is  also  a  disease  for 
which  it  is  alleged  to  prove  a  sovereign  remedy.  It  is 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  malady 
tliat  it  has  afforded  the  most  complete  relief,  and  tu- 
mours have  been  dispersed  by  it  without  suppuration. 
In  irritablq  ulcers  it  is  used  at  the  same  time  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  nor  are  its  effects  confined  to  this 
disease  ;  in  bilious  habits  and  dyspepsia  it  forms  a  fre- 
quent remedy,  where  a  want  of  action  prevails  in  the 
alimentary  canal.* 

*  Three  foreicz;n  waters  of  this  class  deserve  to  be  here 
noticed.    Thebc  are  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  Borset,  and  Barege. 

Aix-ia-Chapel'c  Jf'aier,  in  Germamj. — I'his  water  is  at  first 
perfectly  colourless  and  pellucid  :  it  sends  out,  however,  a 
strong  sulphureous  odour,  so  penetrating  in  close  weather  as 
to  strike  the  nose  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  taste  of  this 
water  is  saline,  bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline,  and  both  the 
taste  and  smell  are  more  powerful  in  proportion  lo  its  heat. 
On  standing,  this  water  acquires  a  milky  hue,  ajvd  deposits  an 
earthy  sediment.  By  tliis  deposition  it  loses  much  of  its  smell, 
•  and 
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CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIS  CLASS. 

Such  is  our  account  of  the  principal  examples  of  the 
last  class,  or  Sulphureoub  Minerals,  perhaps  the  most 

and  when  cold  retdlus  scarcely  any,  which  may  be  again 
renewed  by  heating  it.  Tliis  wster  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  ,>  vast  quantity  of  sulphur  it  holds  in  solution;  and  it  is 
this  principle  suspended  in  hydrogen  to  whlc  h  it  owes  its 
activity.    The  sensible  effects  of  this  water  are  but  few.  It 
produces  in  general  some  chearfulness  and  gaiety  of  spirits, 
but  lalicn  largely  it  affects  the  head,  and  brings  r  n  ^ertigo  and 
sleepiitcss,  and  the  more  so  if  it  is  hot.    It  sometimes  excites 
nausea,  from  its  strong  smell  and  taste,  till  the  patient  is  accus- 
tomed to  them  ;  hut  this  effect  is  merely  temporary.    In  their 
operation  th  se  waters  prove  mildly  laxative,  when  liberally 
taken,  though  this  is  greatly  determined  by  the  slate  of  stomach 
of  the  patient.    The  increased  determination  to  ihc  kidneys, 
and  skin  is  a  more  usual  effect  of  their  operation,  particularly 
the  latter ;  and  this  slate  is  highly  favourable  in  the  disorders 
for  which  they  arc  commonly  used,    luring  a  course  of  these 
waters  thcv  impart  o  sulphureous  smell,  and  silver  in  the 
pockets  of  the  patient  is  tarnished.    The  diseases  to  which 
theic  waters  avlminisler  relief  are  numerous;  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  biliary  organs  are  among  the  principal.  Disor- 
ders of  the  kidneys  '.  nd  bladder,  attended  with  much  irritation 
and  mucous  discharge,  receive  also  benefit.    They  are  re- 
garded as  improper  in  all  active  inflammatory  states,  and  parti- 
cularly where  a  hectic  fever,  diseased  state  of  the  lungs,  or  dis- 
position to  haemorr'.uige  prevails.    These  waters  are  even  more 
extensively  emplc'sed  as  a  hot  bath  than  as  an  internal  medi- 
cine, and  they  are  more  medicated  than  any  others  in  use. 
From  their  high  temperature  and  sulphureous  impregnation, 
they  are  powerfully  detergent,  and  are  found  of  particular  ser- 
vice 
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active  of  the  whole,  both  as  internal  remedies,  as  well  r^s 
external  applications.  When  a  cure  has  been  completed 


vice  in  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  joints  and  muscular  parts, 
particularly  in  the  consequencps  of  goiU  and  rheumatism,  and 
that  weakness  which  attends  pulsy.  In  every  cutaneous  erup- 
tion they  are  of  eminent  benefit  ;  and  in  this  case  the  internal 
exhibition  of  the  water  should  be  enjoined.  It  is  also  a  power- 
ful tonic  in  that  relaxatioa  which  succeeds  a  long  continued 
use  of  mercury.  This  water  is  even  so  hot  in  its  natural  tem- 
perature as  to  form  a  vapour  bath.  In  this  form  it  is  much 
more  liable  than  in  any  other  to  afiect  the  head,  and  occasion 
flushings  of  face,  and  other  marks  of  determination  to  the 
brain.  It  should  be  therefore  cautiously  employed,  and  inter- 
nally. Half  a  pint  should  be  a  dose,  and  repeated  according 
to  its  effects  on  the  body. 

Borset  JVater, — The  second  of  the  foreign  minerals  to  be 
noticed  is  Borset.  Contiguous  to  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapclle, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  is  the  village  of  Borset,  or 
Bordscheit,  also  enriched  with  several  thermal  springs,  which, 
however,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  Aken,  are  but  little 
frequented  by  invalids,  but  are  principally  made  use  of  by  ful- 
lers and  cloth-workers,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  pro- 
curing, without  expence,  plenty  of  hot  water,  a  little  alkaline, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  the  cleansing  of  cloth. 

One  of  the  springs  of  Borset  resembles  those  of  Aix  in  all 
its  constituent  parts,  but  the  impregnation  with  sulphur  is 
much  weaker.  It  deposits,  however,  some  sulphur  in  its 
course  through  any  confined  channel  on  its  upper  part,  but 
not  sufficient  to  be  worth  collecting.  Il  is  pretty  strongly 
alkaline.  Its  temperature  is  U^2",  which  is  nearly  as  high  as 
the  hottest  baths  at  Aix. 

The 
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by  their  means,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  confirm  if  still 
further  by  removal  to  one  of  the  third  class,  or  a  chaly- 


'  The  other  hot  spring  differs  considerably  from  the  former, 
in  contixinip.g;  tio  sulphur  in  any  form,  and  therefore  has  no 
odour,  nor  dues  it  blacken  the  solutions  of  silver  or  lead,  ll  is 
however  equally  alkaline,  and  the  heat  is  as  hip;h  as  152',  and 
therefore  nmch  excaeds  the  hottest  of  the  Aken  waters.  In 
this  spring  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  earth  suspended,  which 
is  deposited  as  the  watier  cools,  and  forms  hard  iucrtrstations  to 
a  considerable  thickness  round  <very  substance  that  may  lie  in 
its  vvav,  and  will  serve  as  a  nucleus.  Notwithstundiog  this 
circumstance,  it  is  found  highlv  u.'^eful  in  scouring  wool  and 
cloth,  boiling  vegetables  for  the  table,  and  in  those  doaicstic 
purposes  for  which  a  soft  water  is  required.  The  alkali  which 
they  contain  corrects,  therefore,  the  hardness  >%-l)ich  the  abun- 
darKe  of  earth  would  otherwise  give. 

This  curious  spring rtlso  contains  some  carbonic  acid,  vhich 
is  constantly  escaping  from  the  ff«sh  water,  and  is  in  suthcient 
quantity  to  corrode  in  a  short  time  the  leaden  coverin«;  which 
is  used  for  tlieva^four  l>aths,  and  any  iron  which  may  happen 
to  he  within  its  reach. 

The  stream  flow«  from  the  several  baths  into  a  large  fish- 
pond, where  it  is  of  a  blood  heat.  Here  carp  and  tench  mul- 
tiply very  fast,  and  grow  to  an-  enormous  size,  but  tlK;ir  flesh 
is  flabby  and  without  flavour,  till  they  have  been  removed  into 
a  pond  of  cold  water,  and  kfcpt  there  for  about  six  months, 
when  they  become  perfectly  firm,  and  good  for  the  table. 

l^orset  water,  wlien  used  medicinally,  is  chiefly  empk)v-e<J 
externally,  and  the-grcat  heat  which  it  jwssesses  allows  of 
every  convenience  for  the  vapour,  hot,  wdrm,  and  tepid 
b  ithing. 
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oeate,  and  this  •will  frequently  be  found  attended  with 
che  best  consequences.    In  the  same  way,  where  tha 

Barege  Water. — The  small  village  of  Barege,  celcbrared  for 
its  tht:rm;+l  waters,  is  situated  on  the  French  side  of  the  Py* 
renees,  about  halfway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  near  to  the  source  of  the  Adour,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  these  wild  regions,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bayonne. 
Barege  is  composed  of  two  suiall  hamlets,  the  principal  of 
which.  Lower  Barege,  contains  about  fifty  houses,  along  willl 
the  baths.  Close  to  the  villas^c  runs  the  little  stream  of  the 
Bastan,  which  flows  in  a  rapid  course  to  join  the  Gave,  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Adour. 

The  situation  of  Barege  is  highly  wild  and  romantic.  The 
▼alky  of  the  Bas-tan  is  on  all  sides  enclosed  by  lofty  crags,  the 
sides  of  which  are  arid,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation,  and 
intersected  by  deep  perpendicular  ravines,  the  channels  of  large 
torrents,  when  the  winter  scow  begins  to  meh  from  the  moiin'- 
tains.  To  defend  the  village  and  baths  of  Bar«ge  from  the 
ravaoes  of  the  waters,  a  large  stone  dyke  was  erected  by  ^[. 
Jjouvois,  which  bears  his  name,  and  protects  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  are  situatetl  the  hot  springs,  whilst  the  whole 
place  is  overhung  by  a  wood  of  oak  and  ash  trees  that  co'\'er 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain. 

The  hot  Springs  that  have  given  celebrity  to  the  village  of 
Barege  are  fonr  tn  number.  They  have  all  the  same  compo- 
nent parts,  but  differ  somewhat  in  tliicir  temperature,  and  in 
the  (juantity  of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  the  most  strongly 
penetrated  with  this  active  ingredient.  The  rofltlest  of  these 
waters  raises  Roaumur's  thermometer  toS/*  (about'73  FahK)'; 
the  hottest  is  3go,  (120«  Fahr.).  Tl)e^'  are  all  vfery  li^ht,;. al- 
most equally  so  with  distilled  water^  and  hare  a  slight  taste 

and 
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simple  or  carbonated  chalybeate  is  too  powerful,  the  sa- 
line compound,  or  purging  chalybeate  will  answer  the 

and  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur.  The  three  coolosi  arc  usrcl 
chiefly  for  supplying  the  baths,  the  hottest,  for  drinking  and 
topical  applications. 

The  waters  of  Barege  are  remarkable  for  a  very  smooth 
soapy  feel  ;  they  render  skin  that  is  immersed  in  them  very 
supple  and  pliable,  and  dissolve  perfectly  well  soap  and  animal 
lymph.  "For  this  property  they  ore  doubtless  indebted  to  the 
soda  and  bituminous  matter  which  tlicy  contain. 

Barege  is  chiefly  resorted  to  as  a  bath,  and  from  the  highly 
detergent  powers  of  its  waters,  joined  to  the  degree  of  heat, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  powers  as  discu- 
tients  in  resolving  tumours  of  various  kinds,  rigidities,  and 
contractions  cf  the  tendons,  stiOhess  of  the  joints  left  by  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  complaints,  and  likewise  they  are  highly  ser- 
viceable in  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  warm  bath  is  used  both 
generally,  and  in  the  form  of  douche.  Internally  taken,  this 
water  gives  considerable  relief  in  disorders  of  the  stomachy 
especially  attended  with  acidity  and  heart-burn,  in  obstinate 
cholics,  jaundice,  and  in  grayel  and  other  affections  of  the  uri- 
nary organs. 

The  vallies  adjoining  to  Barege  also  abound  with  hot  spriHg?, 
equally  sulphureous  and  alkaline,  and  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses. Of  this  kind  are  the  baths  of  St.  Sauveur  and  Cau- 
teres.  Some  of  these  latter  raise  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as 
high  as  1310. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  at  the 
village  of  Bagnferes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour,  there  are  also 
found  a  vast  number  of  hot  springs  of  various  temperatures, 
from  88'  to  1^5".    These  all  resemble  each  other  in  chemical 

composition. 
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purjJosc  better,  and  not  render  those  restrictions  of  diet 
or  preparation  so  necessary,  as  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  tlie  pure  chalybeate  i-equires. 


composition,  but  differ  strikingly  from  those  of  Barege,  in 
coauiiniiig  no  sulj^hurcous  ingredient,  nor  any  excess  of  soda, 
but  are  hard  to  the  touch,  and  highly  selenitic. 

Tliey  are  uiucb  resorted  to  from  the  south  of  Frajic?,  anil 
'u;ed  chicny  externally,  as  simple  thermal  waters, 
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HISTORY    AND   TREATMENT  OF   THE    PARTICULAR   DIS-  ' 
l£ASE$  WHICH'flEQUIRE  THE  U^SE  O-F  MINERAL  WATERS.  . 

Such  Is  the  short  view  we  have  offered  of  the  use  of 
Water  as  an  article  of  diet  in  health,  and  as  a  remedy 
against  disease.  '  We  have  examined  also  the  various 
forms  In  which  it  is  employed  both  In  its  simple  and 
impregnated  state,  with  the  different  degrees  of  tem- 
perature In  which  It  requires  to  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed. It  remains,  hov/ever,  In  the  last  place,  to  ap- 
ply^ these  general  rules  and  observations  contained  in  the 
preceding  detail  to  practice,  or  to  specify  and  enlarge 
upon  the  particular  diseases  for  which  the  use  of  water, 
particularly  In  Its  mineral  state,  proves  a  powerful,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  successful  remedy.  Tliese  diseases 
are  mostly  all  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  they  consist 
either  in  a  state  of  general  weakness  or  debility,  an  af- 
fection of  particular  organs,  or  a  faulty  disposition  of 
the  extreme  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  thi$  connected  at 
times  with  a  taint  of  the  fluids.  We  shall  consider  them, 
therefore,  in  that  order. 

1.   NERVOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Of  the  first  division  the  most  prominent  that  occurs  Is 
what  are  termed  nervous  complaints,  or  what  forms  In 
a  general  view  the  asthenic  state,  consisting  in  a  unl 

versa 
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"versal  relaxation  of  the  habit,  and  particular  debility  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  state  is  well  described  by  Dr. 
Willan.  It  comm  Mices  with  general  languor,  a  sense 
oi  lassitude,  or  aching  in  the  limbs ;  and  often  with  tre- 
mors. The  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  shooting  pains, 
he^id-acli,  giddiness,  and  a  strong  dispositicui  to  sleep, 
even  in  the  day-time.  There  is  a  senstflion  of  faintness, 
•or  depression,  referred  to  -the  stom;urh,  which  calls  for  z 
frequent'  supply  of  :f>fvuplshnilerit ;  but.  as  the  craving  is 
not  seconded  by  a  proportionate  activity  of  the  diges- 
tive powers,  an  overcharge  soon  takes  place,  and  pro- 
duces Ireartbmn,  flatulency,  'violent  pains  of  rhe  sto- 
mach, or  nausea,  with  bilious  vomitings,  and  diarrhoea. 
Females,  in  these'  circumstances,  are  distressed  with  a 
paiii  in  the  left  side,  soinetimes  alternating  with  the  pain 
of  the  stomach. 

This  complaint  taVes  away  the  ability  of  any  consi- 
derable corporeal  exertions  ;  and  also  renders  a  long  at- 
tention or  the  mind  to  any  subject,  not  only  difficult, 
but  painful.  The  patient's  temper  becomes  irritable, 
fretftif,  and  capricious  the  judgment  is  defective  and 
irreaolute  ;  the  imagination  suggests  nothing  but  gloomy 
ideas,  often  extending  to  despondency.  No  taste  re- 
mains for  accustomed  amusements;  but  every  feeling, 
every  sensation,  seerris  unpleasant.  The  night-sleep  is 
disturbeoi  by  frightful  dreams  and  s  artings;  and  the 
patient  aw~alces,'m  the  morning,  uilr6freshed,  or  feeling 
as  if  much  bruised  and  fatigued. 

Impure  air,  sedentary  occupations,  anxiety,  and  the 
irregular' modes  of  living  in  a  crowded  city,  are  the  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  causes  which  lay  the  foundation  of  asthenia. 
Not  only  those  inhabitants  are  affected  with  it  who  live 
delicately,  and  withhold  themselves  from  no  indulgence, 
but  labourers,  servants,  and  all  persons  confined  to  a. 
dull,  unvaried  track  of  business,  are  sensible  of  its  effects. 
In  summer  the  complaint  is  much  aggravated  by  the  re- 
laxing influence  of  a  warm,  dusty  atmosphere  j  to  which 
may  be  added  the  stifling  heat  reflected  from  continuous 
brick  walls,  windows,  and  a  burning  pavement.  Un- 
happy they  who  are  doomed  to  toil  in  such  a  situation 
throughout  the  year!  who  seldom  enjoy  the  sun's  direct 
rays  in  the  colder  seasons  ;  and  during  the  hot  months 
**  are  never  fanned  by  the  western  bree/.e."  In  the  mo- 
ments of  languor,  they  court  the  delusive  aid  of  spirits, 
by  which  all  their  complaints  are  rendered  more  invete- 
rate ;  they  gradually  di-oop  and  pine  ;  become  hectical, 
consumptive,  or  paralytic ;  or,  falling  into  the  state  of 
chronic  weakness,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Withers, 
remain,  through  life,  a  burthen  to  their  friends,  the 
public,  and  themselves. 

From  the  causes  which  induce  this  train  of  symptoms. 
It  is  clear  change  of  situation  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
required.  In  doing  this,  the  preference  is  naturally  to 
be  given  to  a  watering  place,  where  every  means  of 
strengthening  the  syalem  can  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
cured. The  mineral  waters  to  be  selected  with  this  view 
are  those  cf  a  chalybeate  nature,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  drank  should  both  possess  a  pure  health- 
ful air,  and  also  be  able  to  afford  the  patient  a  full  op- 
portunity of  proper  exercise.    With  this  view,  Malvern, 

in 
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in  Worcestershire,  is  one  of  the  best  retreats  that  can  be 
chosen.  The  Plolywell  water  is  that  of  ;i  shght  chaly- 
beate, v.'hich  gradually  amends  the  appetite,  and  in- 
creases the  strength,  while  the  ialubrity  of  the  adjacent 
country  assists  recovery  equuily  with  the  use  of  the  mi- 
neral. If,  however,  a  stronger  mineral  is  preferred,  or 
the  patient  is  anxious  to  be  nearer  the  metropolis,  he 
may  enjoy  the  use  of  a  chalybeate  mineral  still  better  at 
Tunbridge  ;  though  the  farther  a  person  is  carried  from 
home,  or  from  the  same  scene  and  occupations  to  which 
he  l;as  been  accustomed,  in  all  nervous  cases,  the  quicker 
will  be  his  amendment.  Along  with  the  internal  use  of  the 
water  bathing  is  also  to  be  employed,  suiting  the  tem- 
perature exactly  at  first  to  what  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient can  bear,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  height  of 
temperature  as  amendment  takes  place. 

2.   GENERAL  RE-L  A JC  ATI O S  OF  A  WARM  CMMATE. 

'  Another  species  of  the  same  disease  is  the  general 
relaxation  that  ensues  from  a  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate. There  are  few  Exiropean  constitutions  that  are 
capable  of  enduri  ng  a  very  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, without  suiTering,  sooner  or  later,  from  a  degree 
of  general  relaxation.  As  the  same  speedy  restoration 
of  strength  does  not  there  take  place  as  in  cold  climates, 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  had  va- 
rious attacks  of  sickness,  or  have  enjoyed  but  indifferent 
health,  often  suffer  much  from  this  complaint. 

Whatever  tends  to  occasion  a  deficiency  of  vital 
heat,  and  a  laxity  of  the  muscular  fibres,  will  evidently 
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produce  a  general  debility,  and  jveakuess  of  the  whole 
frame.    The  great  discharge  '  Hration,  and  the 

constant  exhaustion  of  anir  ich  takes  place 

in  warm  climates,  h:  <r  ^  ncy  this  way. 

Bad  health,  intemj  uianr-  activity,  and  an 

immoderate  use  of re  the  occasional 
causes  of  general  re-huri'.it  'n.  i 

This  state  comes^ .  n  wirh  a  gradual  diminution  and 
loss  of  nuvbcular  strength,  attended  with  languor,  un- 
willingness to  .  move  about,  loss  of  appetite,  acidities  in 
the  stomach,  flatulency,  costiveness,  flabbiness  of  the 
flesh,  lowness  of  ^ints,  palei^ess  of  the  countenance, 
habitual  chilliness,  and  disturbed  sleep.  If  the  weakness 
prevails  in  a  high  degree,  then  perh.ip.s  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  limpid  urine  takes  place,  profuse  sweats  arise, 
and  at  last  dropsical  swellings  ensue. 

The  proper  treatment  of  this  disease  is  by  removal  to 
a  colder  climate,  or  what  is  termed  a  voyage  home,  so 
as  to  get  the  better  of  the  causes  which  induce  it.  If 
the  disease  is  not  too  fa;r  advanced,  a  considerable 
amendment  begins  during  the  progress  of  the  voyage, 
but  if  the  const-iLution  has  been  so  weakened,  that  di"op- 
sical  symptoms  have  ensued  before  setting  out,  the  pa- 
tient generally  arrives  in  that  infirm  health  which  ^-o- 
(■{uires  other  assistance  than  the.climate  alone  to  renovaio 
him.  In  this  case  the  use  of  mineral  waters,.^articularly 
those  of  a  chalybeate  tendency,  are  strongly  pointed 
out,  and  will  provo  a  certain  means  of  recovery,  with 
the  assistance  of  bathing,  if  properly  employed,  and  if  no 
affection  of  any  principal  organ  has  yet  taken  place. 

With 
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With  tins  view  the  Bath  waters  are  commoi-'ly  resorted 
to,  and  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  weak  chalybeate,  ther 
are  properly  employed.  They  should  be  begun  in  small 
quantities,  so  as  to  produce  no  uneasy  affection  of  the 
head,  or  induce  any  degree  of  general  fever.  Costive- 
ness,  one  common  attendant  of  their  ni;o,  is  to  be  avoided 
by  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  by  other  mild  laxatives 
the  patient  may  be  accustomed  to.  The  temperate  bath 
is  next  to  be  conjoined  with  this  course,  and  its  degree 
of  heat  is  to  be  gradually  diminished  as  the  patient  be- 
comes able  to  bear  a  lessened  temperature.  Should  the 
progress  of  recovery  be  rather  slow,  the  patient  may  i-e- 
tTiovc  his  situation,  and  employ  a  stronger  chalybeate. 

The  powers  of  the  Tunbridge  waters  as  a  chalybeate 
ire  great,  and  should  they  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  tone  of  the  system  too  rapidly,  or  of  bringing  on 
omething  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  it  may  be  proper 
■)  intermit  their  u^e  occasionally,  or  to  prefer  a  saline 
hulybeatc,  a3  the'  waters  of  Cheltenham,  where  their 
iTcxt  js  counteracted".    By  this  plan,  and  the  residence 
.'so  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  joined  with  freedom 
f  exercise,  and  that  change  of  diet  which  here  takes 
[^lace,  the  invalid  of  the  warm  region  will  be  soon  re- 
-ored  to  his  natural  vigour,  which  the  torrid  zone  and 
s  baneful  influences  had  destroyed. 

3.  PALSY. 

Another  disease  whicli  comes  under  this  head  Is  palsv» 
ormerly  among  the  attendants  of  age,  but  now  we  find 
t  attack  every  period  of  life,  and  youth  or  the  prime  of 
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manhood  is  as  often  its  victim  as  the  period  of 
dechne. 

The  symptoms  of  palsy  are  so  well  known  and  con- 
spicuous as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  description.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  a  loss  of  energy 
in  the  brain,  and  its  extension  to  the  nerves  of  the  parts 
affected,  evhdently  prevails  ;  and  whether  this  state  con- 
sists in  actual  weakness,  or  obstruction,  or  ratlicr  in 
both  conjoined,  the  one  as  a  consequence  of  the  other,  it 
is  not  our  business  here  to  enquire.  Medicine  has  at- 
tempted to  relieve  this  morbid  state,  by  various  modes 
of  stimulating  the  system,  as  well  as  the  diseased  parts, 
and  by  the  occasional  removal  of  accumulation  where  a 
fullness  in  the  head  was  conspicuous.  Tliese  modes  of 
treatment,  however,  have  seldom  been  attended  with 
much  success,  and  connected  with  our  present  subject 
we  shall  point  out  one  essentially  differetu. 

As  the  state  of  palsy  is  evidently  connected  with  a  di- 
minished action  in  the  small  vessels  of  the  surface,  as 
■well  as  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  nerves,  the  application  ot 
heat  to  the  skin,  as  a  universal  and  powerful  stirnulus, 
is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  no  means  of  applying  it  cim 
be  so  useful  or  so  proper  as  the  ivarm  bath.  Since  it  is 
clearly  proved  also  by  the  increased  volurrie  of  fluids 
while  in  the  bath,  and  by  other  circumstances,  that  dur- 
ing its  use  an  absorption  takes  place ;  from  this  addi- 
tional fact,  the  medicated  bath  becomes  next  indicated 
in  preference  to  any  other. 

When  we  next  consider,  that  the  loss  of  power  in 
palsy  is  greater  than  in  any  other  disease,  the  warm 
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bath  of  the  highest  temperature  becomes  necessary,  to  ex-* 
cite  the  system,  and  one  possessing  also  the  most  active 
impregnation.  Hence  no  use  should  be  made  of  the 
bath  in  tliis  disease  at  a  temperature  under  116,  and  we 
are  com'inced,  tliat  the  failure  of  success  arises  chiefly 
from  this  cause.  Thus  Dr.  Saunders  very  justly 
ob  serves,  that  the  Buxton  water,  the  temperature  of 
whidi  is  only  at  82,  is  never  serviceable  in  paralytic 
cases.  Of  the  British  minerals,  Bath  is  the  only  one  that 
possesses  this  temperature,  that  of  the  King's  bath,  when 
St  drawn,  being  116,  and  of  the  Cross  bath  112. 
Part  of  this  temperature  is  even  lost,  as  it  descends  into 
the  batli,  which  is  seldom  found  to  exceed  106,  and  often 
falls  to  92.  In  this  way,  though  Bath  is  the  liighest  mine- 
ral ill  temperature  in  this  country,  it  by  no  means  equals 
some  of  those  on  the  continent,  and  we  can  thus  account 
for  its  inferior  success  in  the  cure  of  paralytic  affections. 
With  respect  to  its  medicated  powers  not  much  is  to 
be  expected,  as  the  stimulus  of  sea  water,  if  raised  to 
the  same  lielght  of  temperature,  we  are  convinced, 
would  be  still  more  powerful. 

From  this  view,  then,  the  first  indication  we  lay  down 
is  to  increase  the  general  action  of  the  surface,  and  re- 
move obstruction,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  at  the 
highest  possible  temperature  which  a  natural  spring 
possesses  ;  and  it  is  upon  tlie  suiting  this  state  of  tempe- 
rature to  the  degree  of  diminished  action  from  the 
disease  that  tlie  success  of  the  remedy  depends.  'J  he 
Bath  water,  therefore,  should  be  employed  by  im- 
mersion twice  or  thrice  a  wecJc  at  first,  being  re- 
gu];ited  ill  this  by  the  degree  xrf  excitement  it  seems  to 
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produce,  and  being  also  regulated  in  the  length  of  time 
during  vhich  it  is  applied,  by  the  same  criterion,  tor, 
although  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  mentioned, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  proper  mode  to  proceed  by,  but 
to  be  directed  entn-ely  by  the  particular  state  of  the  ma- 
lady, attending  always  here  to  have  the  bath  of  the  high- 
est temperature  it  can  be  procured.  On  removal  from  the 
bath  friction  is  also  here  of  more  use  than  in  any  other 
disease,  and  the  joining  it  with  some  stimulant  unctuous 
matter,  especially  to  the  diseased  member,  would  prove  a 
useful  addition.  In  doing  it,  however,  attention  is  to  be 
paid,  that  no  exposure  to  cold  takes  place,  to  lessen  the 
general  and  necessary  increase  of  temperature  acquired 
by  the  bath. 

As  palsy,  we  before  observed,  is  often  attended  witi 
accumulation,  or  fullness  in  the  head,  previous  to  tlie 
use  of  any  course  of  medicine  it  v>  ill  be  proper  to  attend 
to  this  important  circumstance,  and  also  to  extend  the 
same  attention  to  it  during  the  progress  rf  the  course. 
Another  indication,  therefore,  presents  here,  in  treating 
palsy,  to  remove  or  prevent  such  accumulatic-n,  and 
this  is  chiefly  to  be  effected  by  a  proper  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels.    In  paralytic  cases  it  is  well  known 
that  the  general  loss  of  tone  in  the  system  is  strongly 
displayed  in  the  bowels,  and  a  slew,  m  inipeded  action  of 
them  takes  place.  H-,nce  the  strongest  drastic  medicines 
become  necessary,  as  gamboge,  scammony,  cleterium, 
&c.  and  to  obviate  this  costive  state  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  render  other  means  successful.    The  tc- 
mGval,  indeed,  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  by  cupping, 
from  the  head,  may  be  occasionally  necessary  in  certain 
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babiis  where  this  state  ot"  the  bowels  has  not  been  early 
KttcndeJ  to,  but  this  application  should  always,  pos- 
sible, be  avoiJedi 

•  But  though  the  general  stimulus  of,  immersion  is 
Hifficicnt  for  the  :ict=on  of  the  system  at  large,  tha 
loss  of  tone  in  the  affected  member  often  requires 
additional  energy  to  be  employed  to  raise  its  move 
torpid  powers.  Another  indication,  therefore,  presents 
directed  entirely  with  a  view  to  this  part ;  and  on 
the  inteimediate  days,  when  no  general  immersion 
takes  place,  what  is  termtd  dry  pufloping  should  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  or  what  is  still  pretcrable,  the  use  of  the  air- 
pjmp  vapour  bath.  From  the  strong  powers  of  this 
remedy  in  applying  heat  in  its  most  acti  ve  form,  and  also 
in  removing  atmospheric  pressure  during  its  application, 
thus  allowing  the  parts  to  rouse  tliemselves  by  their 
own  energy  as  it  were,  the  best  effects  will  be  found  to 
arise,  and  which  Dr.  Blegborough's  cases  seem  to  con- 
firm. This  indication,  then,  to  excite  powerful  increased 
action  in  the  part,  is  one  equally  important  as  the  otliers  j 
and  so  much  has  it  appeared  so  to  all  practitioners,  that  a 
variety  of  stimulant  applications  have  been  employed  at 
all  times  for  this  purpose,  but  none  of  them,  either  in 
ease  of  ap]>lication  or  in  effect,  can  equal  that  we  have 
now  recommended. 

While  thus  a  general  stimulus  is  maintained  hj  a 
powerful  application  of  heat  to  the  surface,  and  still 
more  strongly  to  the  diseased  part  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  partial  accumulation,  or  fulness  in  the  head  and 
bowels,  arc  prevented  from  formln.g,  which  miglitcoun- 
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t^iact  the  beiieficlal  consequences  resulting  from  thcs« 
nieasiires ;  we  are  next  to  consider  that  this  general  sti- 
mulus is  only  promoted  by  an  application  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  that  the  good  eifccts  thus  obtained  must  be 
preserved  by  other  additional  means,  or  by  internal  me- 
dicines, witii  the  assistance  of  regimen. 

The  internal  medicines  required  here  are  those  of  the 
purely  stimulant  kind,  and  the  proof  of  tl^  propriety  of 
vhe'ir  use  we  draw  from  the  fact,  that  palsy  is  often  cured 
fey  the  attack  of  fever,  or  by  that  general  increased 
action  which  atteni||  it.  Of  the  pure  stimulants,  perhaps 
the  capsicum  is  here  the  most  proper,  made  up  in  the 
form  of  pills,  and  covered  so  as  to  be  easily  swallowed. 
The  ginger  is  also  of  the  same  kind.  All  compound 
medicines  are  of  no  use,  nor  those  of  a  volatile  stimulant 
kind.  The  principle  required  in  their  action  is  clear  and 
decided,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  regulate  our 
conduct. 

The  diet  should  correspond  with  this  plan.  It 
should  be  light,  easily  digested,  but  still  of  a  stimular*^ 
nature.  All  fermented  liquors  should  be  avoided,  and 
the  plain  simple  element  of  water  should  be  the  chief 
beverage. 

A  course  conducted  in  this  manner  will  be  more  com- 
pletely successful  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  two  other  species  of 
palsy  require  to  be  mentioned,  arising  from  known 
causes,  the  application  of  lead  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
mercury  in  the  other. 

ME- 
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METAr.I.IC  PALSY. 

1.  From  Lead. 

The  tlrst  is  that  wliich  often  follows  the  Devonshire 
colic,  or  comes  on  without  it.    It  is  peculiiir  to  those 
professions  tliai  work  in  lo.id,  as  painters,  plumbers,  Sec. 
As  it  is  the  mark;  of  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  prospect  of  cure  is  too  often  uncertain.    Oys,  while 
they  lessen  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  first  passages 
and  do  service  as  a  palliative,  do  not  enter  the  sjstem 
at  large,  so  as  to  counteract  its  eifects  there.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphur  in  its  natural  state.  The  indica- 
tions pointed  out  here  are  to  restore  the  energy  of  the  part, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  counteract  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
For  the  second  of  these  purposes  the  medicated  nature  of 
the  Bath  v/aters  is  not  sufficient, however  proper  they  may 
be  to  answer  the  first  intention  in  point  of  temperature. 
We  must,  therefore,  in  place  of  them  have  recourse  to 
a  sulphurepus  mineral,  from  tlite  known  property  of  this 
substance  in  rendering  the  operation  of  metallic  sub- 
srances  inert,  and  in  this  view  the  Harrowgate  water 
Particularly  offers  itself  to  our  notice.    In  using  it  for 
this  species  of  palsy,  it  should  be  employed,  if  possible, 
in  the  form  of  a  warm  bath,  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed in  the  use  of  the  Bath  waters  ;  and  the  external 
use  of  ic  should  next  be  assisted  by  exhibiting  it  inter, 
nally  in  moderate  doses,  and  warm,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  effect  produced  by  its  applicatiou  to  the  surface, 
These  effects  should  even  be  promoted  farther,  by  con- 
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fining  the  patient  to  bed  for  sonic  Tiouis  after  immciii> 
wz-apped  up  in  flannel. 

The  sulphureous  minerals  in  Britain  possess,  unfortu- 
nately for  patients  under  this  complaint,  too  low  a  tem- 
perature to  be  so  eminently  beneficlixJ  as  those  on  the 
continent,  particularly  the  Aix  la  Chapclle  ^vaters,  and 
even  an  artificial  increase  of  temperature  is  not  found 
equal  in  its  powers  to  the  natural  bath. 

If  by  this  plan  the  disease  should  considerably  abate, 
llie  use  of  a  mild  chalybeate  in  the  end  may  be  resorted 
to,  to  restore  the  vigour  of  constitution,  and  the  mode  of 
life  which  has  given  rise  to  it  must  be  cutli-cly  changed. 

2.  Fran  Mcrcwy, 

The  second  species  of  metallic  palsy  is  that  from  mer- 
cury, under  which  we  do  not  treat  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  workers  in  the  mines,  but  another  species, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  this  metal  taken  as  a  remedy 
for  the  venereal  disease.  The  powers  of  mercury  over 
the  venereal  poison  are  well  known,  and  whatever  may 
be  urged  by  medicine  venders,  or  interested  practitioners, 
to  the  contrary,  it  remains  the  only  certain  antidote  to 
counteract  that  baneful  disease,  which  poisons  the  source 
of  life,  and  puts  an  effectual  curb  to  the  limits  of  sensual 
gratification.   As  the  powers  of  this  medicine,  it  is  well 
known,  are  of  the  most  active  nature,  so  the  object  of  all 
judicious  practitioners  hias  been  for  a  length  of  years  to 
conduct  a  course  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  root  out 
the  disease,  and  not  irreparably  injure  the  constitution. 
But  while  this  has  been  the  practice  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession, 
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fession,  and  while  the  best  effects  have  followed  its  ap- 
plication, this  disease,  It  must  be  re:narhed,  falls  oftener 
into  the  hands  of  the  empiric,  and  of  course  the  unhappy 
sufferer,  under  a  specious  delusion  of  safety  and  expe- 
dition, is  exposed  to  all  the  consequences  that  ignorance 
awd  want  ot  candour  produce.  In  particular  constitu- 
ti''>ns  of  an  irritable  nature,  and  where  the  patient  has 
been  I'.nguardedly  exposed  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold 
and  moiicure,  from  not  being  properly  advertised  of  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  palsy  of  one  sicie  freqriently 
takes  phice.  It  is  thus  we  every  day  see  in  walking 
along  the  streets,  tlie  flower  of  youth,  the  prime  of  man- 
hood and  health,  too  often  dragging  after  him  a  lifeless 
limb,  and  cut  off  from  every  active  exertion  in  future, 
in  the  first  of  his  days.  It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can 
account  for  the  increase  of  palsy  of  late  years  among 
the  young  and  robust.  Not  but  that  a  predispo.sLiion 
^does  exist  in  such  as  are  so  early  attacked,  which,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  such  accidental  cause,  would 
liave  shewn  itself  at  an  advanced  period  of  hfe.  Tix" 
treatment  of  this^  species  of  palsy  falls  to  be  conducted 
in  ihe  same  manner  as  the  former  from  the  poison  of 
lead;  and  the  power  of  the  sulphureous  mineral  will 
have  liere  more  success,  as  depending  on  a  cause  not  so 
long  applied  as  in  tlie  former  species,  and  by  which  the 
constitution  has  not  been, so  much  exhausted.  On  ap- 
pearances of  recovery  a  chalybeate  is  to  be  resorted  to, 
which  gives  the  constitution,,  if  not  the  v/hole,  a  good 
part  of  its  pristine  vigour^  ^ 

4'.  GOUT 

is  a  disease  for  the  relief  of  which  a  resort  to  a  watering 
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place  has  been  much  recommended.  This  mahidy,  it  is 
weil-known,  attacks  in  fits,  or  paroxysms.  It  has  formed 
one  of  the  great  reproaches  of  the  profession,  from  the 
earhcstages  to  the  present  time;  and  the  first  prac- 
titioners despairing  of  success  in  its  cure,  have  resigned 
hs  treatment  to  flannel  and  patience.  The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  are  marked  by  acute  pain  in  the  smaller 
articulations  or  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

It  is  mostly  confined  to  the  chlorico-sanguine  tem- 
perament, or  tliose  who  have  a  large  head,  large  robust 
body,  and  corpulent  habit ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  at- 
tacks only  the  male  sex  ;  yet  sometimes  also  the  moi-e 
robust  females  suffer,  tliough  not  till  after  the  age  of 
thirty-five  ;  when  occurring  earlier,  it  arises  from  a  here- 
ditary taint,  and  the  chief  period  of  its  attack  is  from 
the  age  of  35  to  that  of  65. 

The  paroxysms  of  this  disease,  though  often  appear- 
ing suddenly,  are  generally  preceded  by  a  suppres* 
sion  of  certain  excretions,  as  sweat  in  the  feet,  and  un- 
usual coldness  of  the  extremities,  tlieir  frequent  numb- 
ness, cramp  of  the  legs,  ^cc.  wich  a  particular  sense  of 
flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and  indigestion,  but  the 
latter  symptoms  depart  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  fit,  and  the  stomach  feels,  as  it  were,  in  a  more 
healthy  state. 

The  fit  itself  generally  comtriences  early  in  the 
morning,  with  a  pain  affecting  one  hand  or  foot,  often 
in  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  a  rigor  and  other  fe- 
brile symptoms  attending  :  through  the  day,  the  pain 
suffers  an  exacerbation,  or  increase,  gradually  remitting 
about  the  same  time  x;€it  evenlpg  that  it  began,  and  en- 
tirely 
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tirelyceasing  with  a  gentle  sweat,  when  sleep  Is  permitted, 
and  a  redness  and  swelling  is  perceived  on  the  part. 

A  repetition  of  the  same  pain  happens  frequently  j. 
in  this  manner,  for  several  days  before  its  final  depar* 
tare  ;  and  when  it  goes  off,  the  parts  aJff^cted  becqmt? 
itchy,  the  cuticle  scales  off,  and  a  lameness  is  felt,  pro- 
portioned to  tlie  severity  and  duration  of  the  disease. 
At  first  t'ne  paroxysms  occur  only  in  three  or  four  years, 
thereafter  they  become  annual,  and  iitcrease  gradvially, 
till  the  joints  lose  entirely  their  motion,  and  a  calcareous 
matter  is  generated  in  them  ;  after  vhich  the  diseasp 
may  be  said  to  be  constant,  and  instead  of  confining  ip- 
self  to  the  joints,  it  attacks  other  parts  of  the  body,  endr 
ing  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  asthma,  &c-  according  to  the? 
particular  vital  parts  tliat  then  bcqofne  its  scat.  Henc^ 
from  this  variety  in  its  history,  the  disease  has  been  di- 
vided into  different  species,  according  to  the  mpde  of 
attack,  tlie  progress  of  the  fit,  and  the  part  it  seizes, 
and  different  appellations  have  been  assigned  them. 

Those  Ions;  subject  to  gput,  possess  also  mpre  or 
less  of  an  affection  of  the  kidneys,  arising  from  calculous 
concretions  tiiere,  and  this  affection  alternates  generally 
with  the  paroxysms  of  the  former  disease. 

To  direct  our  opinion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tlxc 
3&t  is  generally  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  the  longer  intermission  ; 
that  acute  pain  is  nacre  favour.able,  by  shewing  the  af- 
fection confined  to  one  place ;  and  that  in  youth  a  cure  is 
more  easily  to  be  expected  than  in  old  age,  or  where  the 
disease  is  hereditary,  and  tophi  or  concretions  formed. 

Its  causes  a^e  good  living,   nocturnal  debauches, 

F  a  especially 
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especially  in  the  use  of  acid  and  austere  drinks,  want  of 
exercise,  or  too  much  of  it  where  the  disease  is  "once 
begun,  a  lax  moist  habit,  immoderate  venery,  suppress- 
ed evacuations,  affections  of  mind,  cold  applied  to  the 
fextromities,  &c. 

From  this  A'iew  of  the  disease  it  is  clear,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  it,  and  the  morbid  consequences  induced 
.  by  its  attacks,  both  on  the  constitution  and  the  seatof  it, 
are  the  great  points  to  be  guarded  against.  Hence,  three 
indications  naturally  present  with  this  view;  the  1st,  to 
"shorten  the  fit;  the  2d,  to  prevent  its  repetition  ;  and 
the  Sd,  to  repair  the  ravages  already  made  by  the 
disease.  i 

^  From  the  description  of  the  symptoms  and  progress 
of  gout,  it 'appears  a  disease,  on  its  first  attacks,  of  a 
liighly  inflammatory  nature,  conspicuous  only  in  certain 
constitutions,  and  making  its  attack  only  after  a  certain 
period  of  life.  No  doubt,  therefore,  ran  be  entertained, 
whatever  some  modern  writers  may  assert  to  tlie  con- 

'trary,  of  its  being  of  a  general  and  constitutional  na- 
ture, and  though  the  use  of  mineral  waters  may  be  proper 
after  the  first  stages  of  the  malady  are  passed,  and  what 
is  termed  the  atonic  state  has  commenced,  they  are  bv 
i;o  means  suited  as  a  remedy  in  its  early  progress.  It  i^ 
equally  clear  the  inflammation  of  gout  is  of  a  peculiai 
nature,  that  connected  with  the  inflammatory  action  oi 
the  joint  a  morbid  secretion  is  formed,  and  that  liH  tliis 
matter  is  removed  frOm  the  part,  or.  at  least  the  ob- 
struction that  occasions  is  relieved,  no  termination  of  the: 
fit  can  ensue.  I'he  benefit  also  derived  from  the  use  of 
aliialine  iiicdiciacs-is  a»oiher  proof  of  this  morbid  secre- 
tion , 
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tion  ;  while  tlie  palliaiive  tendency  of  bitters  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  fits,  affords  additional  evidence  of  this 
inflammatory  state  being  connected  wiih  constitutional 
debility. 

From  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  constitution 
in  undermining  the  general  health,  the  great  point,  as 
marked  out  in  the  first  indicsaLion,  is  to  shorten  the  du- 
ration of  the  fit  qr  paroxysm.  From  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  this  paroxysm  we  find  attended  with 
fever,  as  well  as  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  first  step 
then  that  naturally  occurs,  is  to  lessen  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  body,  the  chief  cause  of  fever,  as 
■well  as  that  in  the  part.  The  first,  however,  requires 
to  be  executed  with  some  limitation.  That  a  cool  re- 
gimen is  proper  to  a  certain  extent  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  as  the  fit  shews  always  a  tendency  to  terminate  by 
an  increased  perspiration,  an  attention  to  preserve  the 
skin  in  a  free  perspirable  state  is  highly  essential. 
Hence  a  moderate  warmth  is  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  use  of  mild  diaphoretics  should  be  em- 
ployed, such  as  the  saline  jalap,  with  a  small  propor. 
tion  of  tartar  emetic,  or  James's  powder. 

From  the  account  of  the  disease,  the  stomach  or 
bowels  we  find  always  particularly  affected,  both  as  a 
symptom  preceding  the  attack  of  the  fit,  and  also  dnring 
its  progress  ;  an  attention  therefore  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  will  form  another  powerful  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  increased. temperature  of  tlie  body,  and  if  the 
bowels  are  not  in  a  soluble  state,  laxatives  of  a  cooling 
nature  are  to  be  exhibited.  While  this  plan  proceeds, 
the  other  parts  of  the  regimen  must  conform  to  it,  at 
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the  same  time  the  habits  of  the  patient  must  not  be 
broke  too  mueh  in  upon,  and  tlie  powers  of  the  stO" 
ma-ch  preserved,  from  the  danger  of  increasing  that  con- 
stitutional weakness  wliich  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
disease. 

Along  with  this  general  treatment,  a  particular  at* 
tention  must  next  be  paid  to  the  morbid  aiTection  as 
seated  in  the  joint  ;  and  as  the  inflammaiion  aiad  it* 
obstructibn  are  there  present  in  the  higliest  degree, 
every  means  of  lessening  its  temperature,  al^d  inducing 
relaxation,  are  to  be  had  recourse  to.  Various  means 
have  been  employed  to  execuie  this,  which  it  ■vrould  be 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  and  two  of  these  means  only 
fall  to  be  noticed,  the  application  of  a  very  high  or  a 
very  low  degree  of  temperature.  The  latter  of  these, 
or  a  continued  use  of  cold  water  to  the  part,  until  the 
abatement  of  all  inflammation,  redness,  and  pain,  lias 
been  strongly  enforced,  and  proofs  of  its  success  ad- 
vanced. That  the  fit  may  be  suspended  by  this  jnennr, 
we  have  no  doubt,  but  this  plan  of  treatment  we  shall 
fowi  will  produce  only  its  suspension,  and  that  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  of  fits  will  atiend  the  application^ 
From  the  tendency  which  the  disease  shews,  as  already 
observed,  to  terminate  by  an  increased  perspiration,  it 
is  naturally  pointed  out  that  every  method  of  favouring 
this  should  be  more  particularly  employed  to  the  part. 
Of  all  means  hitherto  thought  of  for  this  purpose,  none 
have  been  found  so  powerful  as  the  use  of  steam,  or  that 
high  decree  of  temperature  which  water  possesses  h\ 
that  foi-m.  The  best  apparatus  for  applying  it  is  the 
air-pump  vapour  bath,  which  has  bceu  abeady  noticed, 

and 
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and  the  method  of  using  it  pointed  out.  Here  it  is  at- 
tended with  the  h-.ippiest  eflPects,  by  complet:e]y  re- 
moving obstruction,  and  inducing  such  a  rehixation  as 
to  carry  off  the  morbid  secretion  remaining  on  the  joint. 

Such  are  the  principal  means  to.be  employed  against 
the  attack  of  this  formidable  disease  in  order  to  sliortea 
the  fit,  and  suspend  its  progress.  While  the  constitution 
is  yet  strong,  while  a  tendency  to  much  inflanim.ation 
prevails  in  the  habit,  and  while  the  disease  has  made 
little  or  no  inroad  on  the  general  health,  no  other  treat- 
ment will  be  necessary  than  that  already  directed  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  from  repeated  attacks  the  health  has 
become  greatly  impaired,  and  the  limbs  have  become 
much  weakened,  or  lost  their  motion,  while  the  sto- 
mach, bowels,  and  many  of  tlie  principal  organs  are 
occasionally  attacked  with  spasmodic  symptoms,  show- 
ing the  seat  of  the  disease  transferred  to  the  nobler  parts, 
in  this  atonic  state  of  system  som.e  difference  of  treat- 
ment becomes  necessary,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  in- 
creasing debility,  and  the  constant  presence  and  pressure 
of  the  malady. 

It  is  in  this  situation,  or  against  the  long  con- 
tinued ravages  of  the  gout,  the  use  of  mineral  waters 
becomes  indicated,  and  those  of  the  highest  tempera- 
ture are  certainly  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose.  Ih 
such  cases,  as  the  general  vigour  of  constitution  is 
wanting  on  the  attack  of  a  paroxysm,  that  fever  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  system  necessary  to  fix  it  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  or  joints  cannot  be  brought  to  take  place 
without  artificial  assistance.  No  means  can  be  so  useful 
to  c5ect  this  as  wat^r  of  a  high  teir^perature,  from  hs 
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dilFusible  nature,  especially  when  it  possesses  strujnlaut 
powers  from  its  medicated  quality.  Hence  Bath  and 
its  waters  have  formed  the  retreat  of  all  gouty  patient?, 
■when  worn  out  and  tired  with  the  inefficacy  of  other 
medicines. 

In  directing  the  Bath  waters  l^ere,  their  internal 
use  should  precede  for  some  time  their  external  appli- 
cation, particularly  if  w^mdering  pains  discover  any 
tendency  to  a  regular  attack.  As  soon  as  that  is  com- 
menced, the  use  of  the  bath  may  begin,  and  during  the 
paroxysm  it  shotild  be  entirely  confined  to  the  part,  and 
be  applied  either  by  dry  pumping,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  air-ptimp  vapout  bath.  Where  no  parti- 
cular attack  seems  to  threaten,  both  the  balhing  and 
the  use  of  the  water  may  accpmpany  each  other.  In 
this  stage  of  the  disease  every  means  of  fortiiVing  the  in- 
ternal system  are  recommended,  and  a  full  generous 
diet,  with  the  use  of  wiixe  and  cordials,  employed.  The 
occasional  symptom.s  of  spasm,  particularly  in  tlie  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  areto  be  relieved  by  the  most  powerful 
antispasmodics,  as  the  warm  balsams,  and  ewendbn-  and 
laudanum',  nor  must  the  application  of  heat  be  omitted 
in  this  detail,  for  while  cordials  are  exhibited  internalK' 
a  bladder  filled  with  warm  water,  heated  from  1 10  to  115 
of  Fahrenheit,  should  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  spasm, 

which  willpossess  very  powerful  infiuenceinovcrcoming  it. 

To  produce  their  full  effect  in  a  tonic  gout  thus  de- 
scribed, the  Bath  waters  must  be  long  continued,,  and 
their  use  occasionally  intermiited,  as  the  health  seems 
somewhat  established.  Hence,  in  this  last  stage,  gouty 
patients  find  it  ..necessary  to  visit  every  season  this 
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seat  of  health,  and  for  a  few  months  to  repair  here 
the  ravages  which  the  i'.itervening  time  rrriy  liuve 
produced,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  always 
derive  considerable  relief  from  this  temporary  vise  of 
these  waters. 

Besides  Ba:h,  Buxton  has  been  celebrated  for  the  pal- 
liation of  this  disease  ;  but  its  powers  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Bath,  as  they  want  the  high  temperature  which 
the  Bathwaters  possess,  being  only  at  82,  which  is  a  tem- 
perature unfit  for  a  gouty  patient  to  be  applied  exter- 
nally, and  its  impregnation  is  not  so  powerful  as  that 
of  Bath  for  internal  use.  Some  foreign  minerals  we 
indeed  find  more  powerful  than  either,  as,  independent 
of  their  impregnation,  their  thermal  quality  is  much 
greater. 

In  this  way  is  the  first  indication  performed  in  the 
treatment  of  gout  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  fit,  or 
suspend  its  progress  both  in  the  first  attacks  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  after  the  constitution  has  been  materially  in-' 
jured  by  its  ravages.  The  second  indication,  or  pre- 
venting the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  fits,  is  chiefly 
to  be  executed  by  the  same  means,  joined  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease  with  a  particular  attention  to  re- 
gimen. Of  all  the  causes  which  tend  to  induce  this 
disease,  none  is  so  frequent,  or  so  powerful,  as  the  use 
of  fermented  liquors,  and  an  abstinence  from  them 
forms  always  an  important  part  of  regimen.  If  the  con- 
stitution is  yet  sound,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  a 
regular  state,  this  restriction  may  be  formed  without 
any  disadvantage  ;  and  the  patient,  v.'ho  has  the  reso- 
lution 
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liition  of  doing  so,  will  find  liis  fortitude  in  this  respcc: 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  absence  of  pain,  and  its  at- 
tending inconveniences.    Water  is,  of  all  liquids,  the 
most  proper  beverage  for  the  govity,  and  the  softer  it 
can  be  procured  as  an  article  of  diet,  the  more  proper 
it  will  be.    But  if,  oa  the  othei-  hand,  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  no  longer  in  tlvit  active  state  which  marks  the  pro- 
per exercise  of  their  functions,  then  a  moderate  use  of 
fermented  liquors  must  be  permitted,  and  the  patient  al 
lowed  some  part  of  usual  indulgences.  But  even  in  doing 
this  a  selection  of  fermented  liquors  should  be  made  They 
^:iould  be  taken  as  raucli  as  possible  deprived  of  fixed 
air,  and  every  tendency  to  acidity  should  be  counter- 
acted as  much  as  possible.    For  this  reason,  the  stronger 
bodied  wines,  a*  Madeira,  have  been  generally  recom- 
mended, or  diluted  spirits  or  alcohol  in  their  place. 

If  such  restriction  is  necessary  in  regard  to  drink,  the 
same  is  no  less  necessai-y  in  regard  to  aliment.  Animal 
food,  by  stimulating  the  system  too  much,  clearly  tends 
to  bring  on  as  a  consequence  that  state  of  debility  which 
induces  the  disease.  The  same  observations,  therefore, 
may  be  extended  to  it  as  to  beverage,  and  the  present 
state  of  tlie  patient's  health  must  determine  the  de- 
gree of  restriction-  The  more  that  an  abridgement  of 
animal  food  can  be  made,  tlie  more  the  patient  will  find 
himself  freed  fiom  tlie  attacks  of  the  disease.  But  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  former  habits  must  regulate 
the  extent  of  it  entirely,  and  every  pattent  can  judge  of 
tUis  f(»r  himself,  and  from  his  own  feelings,  better  than 
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by  any  rules  that  can  be  ofTered  him.  The  f!;eneral 
principle  of  preventing  too  great  excitement  m  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  consetiuent  debiliiy  v/hich  is  about  to  en- 
sue, as  inducing  the  disease,  is  what  every  patient  should 
hold  in  vieiv. 

The  same  restriction  will  extend  to  aroid  or  limit 
many  of  the  other  exciting  causes  which  have  been  enu- 
merated as  giving  a  disposition  to  the  attacks  of  the 
disease,  and  none  more  so  than  the  application  of  cold 
and  excess  of  venery.  So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  the 
first,  that  a  sense  of  cold,  and  other  marks  of  dimi- 
liished  temperature,  always  precede  the  commencement 
_of  a  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  we  know  is  both  milder 
in  a  warm  climate,  and  is  In  some  of  the  eastern  coun* 
tries  even  unknown. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  when  we  consider  the  mfla« 
ence  of  the  seminal  fluid,  in  giving  tone  and  vigour  to 
the  system,  the  expending  it  profusely  at  that  period  of 
life  when  the  system  is  passing  towards  a  state  of  weak- 
ness, cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  injuriouj 
effects ;  and  hence  a  paroxysm  of  gout  is  known  imme- 
diately to  follow  an  excessive  indulgence  of  the  vene- 
real passion. 

Though  the  third  Indication  is  properly  included  irt 
the  general  plan  of  treatment  already  laid  down,  and  by 
its  execution  the  ravages  of  the  disease  may  be  some- 
what repaired,  yet  there  are  particular  morbid  symp- 
toms, the  treatment  of  which  we  shall  consider  under 
this  head.  These  are  the  flatulence,  indigestion,  and 
other  uneasy  symptoms  of  stomach  which  accompany 
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tlie  disease.  That  these  symptoms  are  mucli  relieved  by 
*he  ii5.e  of  the  Bath  waters  is  well  known,  and  as  il; 
would  appear  that  this  relief  arises  more  from  the  por- 
tion of  azotic  gas  or  vapour  they  contain  tlian  from  any 
otherpart  of  tlieir  impregnation,  so  that  an  attertipt  might 
be  made  to  give  still  greater  relief  by  preferring  another 
mineral,  whicli  contains  a  still  greater  proportion  of  this 
matter,  and  Increasing  its  temperature  to  that  of  the 
Bath  mineral.  The  quantity,  however,  of  azotic  gas  in 
any  water  is  difficult  to  detect,  as  it  is  looser  in  its  ad- 
hesipn  tlian  any  of  the  other  aeriform  bodies,  and  is 
more  readitly  expelled'from  them  by  heat.  An  artificial 
impregnation  therefore  might  be  tried  to  increase  its 
quantity,  and  the  success  of  this  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer those  anomalous  affections  of  the  disease,  which 
attack  the  head  and  bowels,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  and 
which  require,  in  order  to  their  removal,  i.uch  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  system,  as  may  determine  the 
threatened  paroxysm  to  its  proper  seat  in  the  extreme 
parts,  or  the  joints. 

To  conclude  our  opinion  of  gout  from  its  constitu- 
tional nature,  its  attacks  are  only  to  be  prevented  by  an 
early  and  rigid  restriction  of  regimen,  where  the  habit  is 
predisposed  to  it.  Where  it  has  once  commenced,  an 
adherence  to  the  same  plan  will  prevent  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  fits.  The  treatment  in  ihc  first  stages 
of  its  attack  consists  in  viewing  it  as  a  general  but  pecu- 
liar inflammatory  disease^  v.liich,  while  it  admits  the 
cool  regimen  like  the  others  of  that  class,  requires  also 
some  attention  to  the  tendency  it  displays  to  terminate 
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in  an  increased  discharge  by  the  sV\i\,  and  the  local 
oatinent  of  the  part  must  proceed  on  the  same  prin- 
tiple.  Where  the  disease  has  existed  long,  and  the 
constitution  has  suffered  under  its  ravages;  a  moJifica« 
tion  of  the  general  treatment  must  then  take  place,  and 
the  simpW  plan  of  palliation  be  adhered  to.  This  plan 
consists  in  shortening  the  duration  of  the  fits,  fixing 
them  also  in  rhe-extreme  parts,  and  attending  with  care 
to  pveserve  the  vigour  of  the  internal  system.  This  last 
part  of  the  treatment  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  internal 
and  ei;ternal  use  of  mineral  waters, ^'hich  must  possess, 
to  be  effectual,  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  pos- 
sess at  the  same  time  a  greater  portion  of  azotic  gas 
thai!  any  other  impregnation.  Hence  in  this  country 
the  Bath  waters  are  against  this  state  of  the  malady  the 
most  useful. 

RHEUMATISM. 

The  next  disease  that  falls  under  our  notice  is  one  of 
nost  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  even  more  so 
lan  gout,  and  while  the  latter  confines  its  outrages  to 
!ie  smaller  joints,  and  attacks  chiefly  the  tendinous  and 
Kjamentous  parts;  rheumatism,  on  the  contrary,  fixes 
s  seat  on  the  larger  ones,  and  extends  its  violence  along 
the  muscles,  or  those  parts  of  the  fabric  subservient  to 
motion.    We  define  it,  therefore,  a  disease  consisting 
of  wandering  pains  that  affect  the  larger  joints,  eispe- 
r tally  those  of  the  hip,  knees,  shoulders,  and  elbows^ 
hifting  in  the  course  of  the  muscles  connected  with' 
ihem,  and  much  increased  on  motion.    It  is  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  acute  and  chronic  ;  and  this  divi- 
sion 
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Elon  is  necessary  to  be  observeJ,  on  account  of  their 
difference  of  treatment. 

The  acute  kind  occurs  most  commonly  from  tlie 
age  of  puberty  to  that  of  35.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
vith  in  the  sanguine  temperament,  being  peculiar  to  a 
variable  climate,  and  attacking  men  oftener  than  women, 
at  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn,  when  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  take  place  ;  and  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  as  has  been  observed,  is  oftener  the  subject  of  this 
disease  than  the  left. 

Its  causes  are  tb4  sudden  application  of  cold,  when 
heated,  changes  of  weather,  and  excesses  inducing 
a  plethoric  state;  but  99  cases  of  the  100  arise  from  the 
two  former  causes. 

In  the  acute,  kind,  it  is  generally  attended  with  in- 
flammatory fever  ;  and  its  Hrst  sj  mptoms  begin  w  ith  a 
considerable  rigor,  in  which  the  pulse  is  hard  and  full, 
and  the  other  febrile  appearances  attend,  though  the 
head  is  generally  clear,  and  no  internal  sickness  of  any 
kind  prevails.  An  exacerbation  also  takes  place  every 
evening,  and  during  the  night  the  pains  are  most  severe, 
shifting  their  situation,  and  leaving  l->ehind,  on  the  part 
affected,  a  degree  of  redness  and  swelling. 

When  the  fever  departs,  a  degree  of  pain  and  stitT- 
ness  is  frequently  felt  in  the  joint,  which  recurs  on 
changes  of  weatlier,  without  fever,  insomuch  that  such 
patients,  from  their  feelings,  can  prognosticate  it ;  this 
constitutes  the  chronic  kind,  and  often  continues,  with 
intermissions,  for  the  remainder  of  life. 

Our  opinion  is  seldom  unfavourable  in  this  disease; 
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unless  an  afFectlon  of  sonie  of  the  principal  organs  at* 
tends  ;  aud  the  crisis  is  either  by  sweats,  a  hemorrhage, 
diarrhoea,  or  an  eruption  of  the  skin  ;  for  it  differs  from 
all  other  inflammations,  in  a  suppuration  seldom  occur- 
ring, though  sometimes  there  is  a  serous  or  gelatinous 
effusion. 

From  this  account  of  the  disease,  we  find  it  divided 
into  two  species,  similar  to  what  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  gout.  The  one,  the  acute  species,  is  en- 
tirely to  be  considered  as  an  inflammatory  disease,  and 
its  treatment  conducted  on  the  cqjnmon  principles  of 
treating  inilaiTimation  j  the  latter  of  a  chronic  nature, 
and  that  species  which  properly  claims  our  consideration 
here. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  rlieumatism,  such  a  morbid 
change  takes  place,  that  the  muscles  with  difficulty  per- 
form their  office,  that  both  the  excretion  of  the  skin  is 
interrupted,  and  also  an  organic  alteration  of  structure 
ensues,  by  v^^hich  the  muscles  lose  their  aptitude  for  mo- 
tion, the  proper  function  assigned  them.  To  counter- 
act this  state  of  disease,  the  iiiJications  that  naturally: 
arise  are, 

1.  To  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

2.  To  prevent  any  organic  change  there,  or  obviate 
it  if  it  has  already  taken  place  ;  and, 

3.  To  guard  in  future  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  morbid  state. 

For  the  two  first  of  these  indications,  the  external  me' 
of  mineral  waters  has  been  highly  recommended,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Buxton  aud  Bath.    Hence  it  has  beea 
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common,  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
chronic  state  has  commenced,  to  resort  immediately  to 
the  Buxton  bath,  which  often  affords  most  wonderful 
relief.    The  temperature  of  this  bath  is  not  greater  than 
82,  but  the  use  of  it  is  succeeded,  as  formerly  remarked, 
by  tliat  highly  soothing,  and  pleasurable  glow,  which 
gives  tlie  feeling  as  if  the  surface  were  anointed  witJi 
warm  cream.    In  the  preference,  therefore,  which  is 
given  to  it  in  this  disease,  we  should  regulate  our 
opinion  entirely  by  the  degree  of  the  m.orbid  state,  and 
the  length  of  its  duration.    There  is  no  doubt  in  recent 
cases  this  temperature  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  every 
good  purpose,  but  in  other  instances  of  long  standing, 
and  where  much  local  derangement  has  taken  place,  si- 
milar to  what  occurs  in  gout,  a  more  highly  increased 
temperature  must  be  preferred.    TJie  Bath  waters  Will 
afford  a  m.ore  successful  retreat  to  such  patients,  tind 
the  plan  to  be  followed  may  be  thus  directed  : — The 
patient-  under  chronic  rheumatism  should  employ  the'- 
bath  externally,  ©fas  high  a  temperature'as  ingdutj  m 
the  first  instance,  and  as  one  member  is  generally  rhore 
affected,  here  dry  puir.ping  should  accompany  this  to  act 
more  powerfully  owlt.  This  use  of  dry  pumping  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  proper  application  of  friction,  assisted 
by  oils.    As  relief  is  obtained,  the  temperature' of  the 
bath  should  be  gradually  lessened,  and  in  the  progress 
of  cure  the  patient  may  then  remove  from  Bath  to  Bux- 
ton ;  and  having  for  some  time  employed  the  water< 
here  in  the  same  way,  he  will  be  enabled  to  complete  his 
cure  by  the  more  pov/erful  means  of  sea-bathing,  or  the 
€k>inmon  cold  bath  in  the  end.    During  this  plan,  ih- 
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internal  use  of  the  waters  is  not  omitted.  Rheumatism 
evidently  appears  a  disease  that  attacks  certain  constitu- 
tions in  preference  to  others,  and  that  state  of  habit  in 
Which  it  prevails,  often  shews  a  tendency  to  cutaneous 
eruptions,  marking  a  fault  in  the  fluids  favourable  to 
the  exhibition  of  mineral  waters.  But,  instead  of  Bath 
or  Buxton,  the  sulphureous  waters,  in  this  disease,  are 
often  preferred,  and  perhaps  with  justice.  The  connec- 
tion between  rheumatism,  now  hinted  at,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  which  the  sulphu* 
t-eous  minerals  are  so  eminently  beneP-cial,  gives  a  just 
argument  for  this  preference.  The  Harrowgate  water* 
therefore,  will  be  found  here  of  the  greatest  benefit  in 
the  form  of  bath,  and  its  temperature  should  be  increased 
as  much  as  possible.  It  will  also  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  waters  when  exhibited  here  in- 
ternally. It  is  from  the  want  of  the  high  temperature, 
which  distinguishes  the  foreign  sulphureous  minerals, 
that  we  are  less  successful  in  the  cure  of  the  present 
complaints  than  on  the  continent.  The  sulphur,  the  ac- 
tive ingredient,  requires  a  high  degree  of  temperature  in 
order  to  its  complete  solution  ;  and  so  high  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  as  to  afford 
the  bath  even  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

When  once  recovered,  the  recurrence  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
plan,  in  part,  as  the  occasional  use  of  a  sulphureous  mi- 
neral internally,  and  externally  guarding  against  the 
effects  of  cold  and  moisture,  the  immediate  caur.cs  of  the 
maladv. 
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l-DM'  SPIRITS,  OR  HVFOCMONDRIASIS. 

Though  this  is  a  particuhir  species  of  what  are  termed 
nervous  complaint.'^,  yet  it  is  more  a  disease  of  the  mind 
than  body.  On  that  account  it  requires  a  sej-arate  ccn- 
"ilderation,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  bodily  feel- 
ings can  be  relieved  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

Hypochondriiisis,  or  vapors,  is  a  certain  state  of 
mind  along  with  dyspepsia,  from  slight  causes  appre- 
licnding  the  greatest  evils,  and  always  imagining  the 
worst ;  yet  p/erljaps  it  diflers  little  from  dyspepsia,  but 
by  its  occurring  in  the  melancholic  habit. 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  tlie  male,  and  that  in  advanced 
life,  being  confined  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  a  me- 
lancholic temperament,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  lean 
habit  of  body,  large  rigid  veins,  and  black  curled  hair, 
while  their  peculiar  character  of  mind  is  a  slowness  of 
c!cci.sion,  given  to  doubt  and  caution,  with  great  tena- 
city of  opinion,  strength  of  application,  and  a  moderate 
extent  of  genius,  a  natural  melancholy  prevailing  with- 
out any  disease. 

The  difference  betwixt  this  disease  and  dyspepsia 
consists  in  constitution,  the  latter  occurring  most  fre- 
quently in  youth,  or  from  puberty  to  35,  and  depending 
on  debility  ;  while  the  former  prevails  in  age,  and  is 
more  an  affection  of  the  mind.  Its  attacks  are  most  se- 
vere in  spring  and  autumn,  and  its  victims  are  less  sub- 
ject to  the  cfTects  of  contagion. 

Its  cause  seems  to  depend  on  a  loss  of  energy  ia 
the  brain,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and 
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though  the  connection  befween  the  mind  and  body  is 
difficult  to  explain,  it  is  observable  that,  in  youth  while 
the  solids  are  lax,  the  mind  is  changeable  and  incon- 
stant ;  that  they  gradually  acquire  a  proper  firmness,  in 
proportion  as  years  accumulate,  when  a  degree  of  rigi- 
dity in  the  fibres  prevail.  Hence,  as  this  rigidity  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  melancholic,  a  torpor  is  at  this 
time  naturally  induced,  which  is  favoured  by  former 
excesses  in  mode  of  life,  such  as  anxiety  of  mind,  intem- 
perance ot  study,  immoderate  venery,  6cc. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  is  much  the  same  as  in 
hysteria.  Of  itself  it  is  not  dangerous  ;  but  if  long  con- 
tinued, scirrhus  of  some  of  the  organs  comes  to  take 
place. 

'J  his  disease  is  particularly  the  subject  for  a  resort  to 
a  watering  place.  The  infixed  ideas  and  deranged 
feelings  of  which  it  consists  are  to  be  much  relieved  by 
that  variety  of  scene  and  amusements  which  watering 
places  afibrd,  and  the  bodily  symptoms,  especially  the 
aiTections  of  stomacli,  are  to  be  much  palliated  by  the 
internal  use  of  tiie  mineral  waters  themselves.  In  the 
clioice,  therefore,  of  a  watering  place  for  hypochondriac 
patients,  these  two  circumstances  are  to  be  attended  to, 
to  combine  a  situation  that  alFords  mo3t  variety  of 
scene  and  amusement,  of  that  scenery  to  which  the  per- 
son has  been  least  accustomed,  which  of  course  may 
strike  and  engage  him  by  its  novelty,  with  a  mineral 
impregnation,  or  water  that  is  powerful  in  relieving  the 
bodily  uneasiness  to  which  the  state  of  stomach  and 
bowels  is  subjected. 
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The  state  of  stomach  has  been  found  much  palh'uted 
both  by  the  acidulous  and  sulphtireous  minerals,  and, 
therefore,  a  wide  range  is  perhiitted  the  patient  in  the 
choice  of  the  situations  he  may  resort  to.  In  the  use, 
however,  of  any  mineral  Water,  one  effect  must  always 
be  produced  by  their  operatioti,  that  is,  it  must  pass  ofF 
by  the  bowels,  and  if  this  does  not  take  place,  such  ad- 
ditions must  be  made  to  any  water  as  to  produce  this 
consequence.  The  habitual  costivcness  of  hypo- 
chondriac patients  increases  every  symptom  of  their 
dlseasc,  and  hence  the  use  of  the-simple  saline  minerals 
is  often  attended  with  the  greatest  advahtf.ge  to  them, 
by  preserving  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state.  Thus,  on 
one  of  these  waters.  Dr.  Saunders  observes,  v/hen  the 
presence  of  hypochondriasis  is  marked  by  anxiet;.',  ge- 
neral languor,  perturbed  dreams,  a  livid  hue  in  the  face, 
difficult  breathing,  pain  ©f  the  back  and  head,  vertigo, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities  ;  when  a  bilious  humour 
and  depraved  secretion  of  the  stomach  impairs  its  tone 
and  healthy  action,  and  is  attended  with  obstinate  cfos- 
tlveness,  this  water,  by  evacuating  its  contents,  and  re- 
storing the  due  force  of  contraction,  enables  it  to  throw 
off  the  offending  matter.  When  aloetics  and  the  more 
drastic  purgatives  are  given  in  these  complaitits,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  in  glystefs,  the  costiveness  and  flatulent 
distension  of  the  abdomen  return  directly  after  their  ope- 
ration, and  even  some  of  the  milder  aperients  are  not 
•without  this  inconvenience  ;  and  rhubarb,  which  in  other 
respects  is  the  best  of  these,  is  too  slow  in  its  effects 
But  this  saline  water  is  excellently  fitted  to  fulfil  the  cu- 
rative 
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r;iUve  plan  ;  and  persons  who  for  a  length  of  time  have 
had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  except  sach  as  has 
been  procured  by  the  stronger  purgatives,  by  using  for 
a  while  the  water  of  a  salubrious  saline  spring^havo  found 
so  great  a  change,  that  the  intestines 'have  returned" 
spontaneously  to  their  healthy  and  natuj-al  functions. 

MENTAL  ACONY. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  cf  hypochondriasis,  an 
nncomnion  species  cf  it  I  shall  insert  liere,  as  occurring 
in  the  case  cf  a  patient  I  had  lately  occasion  to  visit, 
and  who  had  been  attended  by  my  friend  Dr.  Crichton, 
wliose  attention  to  mental  diseases  is  well  known.  This 
species  is  termed  by  th?  patient  himself,  from  the  excess 
cf  Iiis  fccHngs,  a  mental  agony,  and  i:  may  be  defined, 
perhaps,  a  state  of  morbid  feeling,  wliich  does  not  rise 
to  the  height  of  m.adness;  and  is  also  different  in  many 
leading  symptoms  from  the  nature  cf  real  hypochon- 
driasis. This  state  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  this  p-itient.  It  begins,  he  ob- 
serves, by  feeling  an  unusual  despondency  of  mind, 
which  gradually  increasing,  settles  into  a  stupor  of  tlie 
liead  ;  the  fits  of  this  stupor  are  temporary,  but  the  state 
of  mind  continues  unabated,  so  as  to  produce  a  real  te- 
dium -o'iia,  or  disgust  at  life  ;  and  the  affection^  of  the 
mind,  whatever  they  are  under  this  state,  become  more 
rooted,  and  continue  to  increase  inste.id  of  diminish. 

The  fits  of  stupor  are  uncertain  in  their  periods  of 
attack,  iind  the  only  rehef  experienced  from  them  by  the 
unhappy  sufferer  is  to  throw  himself  on  a  bed,  being 
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tempted  almost,  during  their  violence,  to  dasla  his  brains 
cut,  or  to  put  a  pistol  to  his  head.  Their  termination 
is  succeeded  by  a  lassitude,  listlcssness,  and  total  incapa- 
city to  attend  to  any  concerns  in  life,  which  occasions 
the  victim  of  ihe  malady  to  shun  society,  and  every 
thing  he  was  formerly  accustomiCd  to  relish  and  take 
pleasure  in.  Even  though  the  stupor  does  not  rise  to 
tl^e  same  height,  yet  the  ideas  become  often  confused, 
and  the  articulation  impeded  by  lesser  degrees  of  it. 
'^J'his  state  produces  also  a  dread  of  any  exertion,  and 
the  fear  of  rising  from  bed  in  the  morning,  will  keep  the 
patient,  at  times,  awake  the  whole  night  ;  even  when  the 
period  of  rising  comes,  it  is  deferred  to  the  last  lingering 
moment  cf  respite  that  can  be  tak'^>n,  when  a  fixed  hour 
must  be  attended  to. 

Nor  does  the  temper  and  disposition  suiFer  less  under 
its  pressure  ;  from  being  docile  and  tractable,  it  is  ren- 
dered irascible,  ungovernable,  and  out  of  humour  with 
all  mankind.  A  degree  of  morbid  suspicion  is  created 
by  it,  and  the  least  seeming  inattention,  or  slight,  will 
throw  the  miserable  victim  of  it  into  cold  sweats  for 
hours.  The  nearest  connections  and  ties  become  either 
objects  of  dislike,  suspicion,  or  hatred,  and  an  unhappv 
and  rooted  idea  often  haunts  the  mind  where  the  person  is 
in  a/Huent  circumstances,  with  the  dread  of  poverty  :  yc 
during  the  progress  of  all  this  malady,  the  judgmen' 
appears  nearly  as  clear,  strong,  and  energetic  as  at  any 
other  period  of  life.  The  recollection  of  past  event 
continues  unimpaired,  but  still,  as  the  tmhappy  sufFere: 
himse'f  observes,  his  mental  powers  he  thinks  seem  tc 
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decrease  and  fade,  holding  up  to  his  imaginaiion  the 
similitude  of  a  beautiful  picture,  partly,  or  entirely,  con- 
cealed from  the  beholder  by  a  veil  or  covering  of  gauze. 
The  muscular  strength  suffers  no  diminution,  the  appe- 
tite is  good,  the  sleep  una'iated  ;  the  patient  is  rational 
in  conversation,  yet  lestless,  listless,  and  wandering  from 
place  to  place;,  he  himself  finds  that  all  is  dark  and 
gloomy  within,  every  thing  wearing  a  new  face,  at- 
tended by  new  ideas,  new  chiects,  and  new  desires. 

Such  is  the  descriptl(n\  of  a  disease  which  differs  boih 
from  madness  on  the- one  hmd,  and  lov.'  spiiits  on  the 
other,  in  many  leading  particulars,  and  seems,  as  it  were, 
an  intermediate  affection.  It  is  clearly  connected  with  a 
eliniinished  energy  of  the  brain,  but  the  means  of  re- 
lief arc  not  so  easy  to  be  hit  upon  ;  "  Who  can  admi- 
nister to  a  mind  diseased"  is  a  common  adage,  but  tliere 
is  always  a  corresponding  state  of  body  with  the  state  of 
mind,  which,  whether  cause  or  effect,  deserves  a  serious 
attention  ;  and  if  this  attention  does  not  cure,  it  will  at 
least  lessen  the  violence  of  the  malady.  In  the  present 
affection,  from  every  view  of  the  symptoms,  tonics  are 
pointed  cut,  and  the  selection  of  these  Vv-ill  form  the 
great  secret  iu  the  cure. 

As  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain  stands  the  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  disease,  the  means  most  condu- 
cive to  restore  this  energy  falls  to  be  considered.  Of 
these  means  none  seems  so  pov/crful  as  the  shower  bath, 
by  the  shock  it  conveys  to  the  part,  and  the  instan- 
taneous vigour  it  must  of  course  produce  upon  it, 
along  with  that  exercise  as  a  goncr.il  tonic,  is  highly  pro- 
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per,  but  it  must  be  that  exercise  which  engages  the  at- 
tention, either  from  voluntary  pleasure  or  fear.  Riding 
on  horsebnck,  therefore,  or  a  voyage  to  sea,  are  most 
suited.  In  ihe  first  case,  the  patient  should  never  ride 
the  -same  horse  twice,  so  that,  by  not  learning  its  temper 
;ind  habit,  his  attention  may  be  always  kept  up  in  ma- 
naging it.  Jn  the  second  case,  the  voyage  should  he 
performed  in  stormy  weather,  and  if  the  patient  suffers 
much  sickness,  it  will  be  even  an  advantage.  With  rc- 
speti  to  other  parts  of  the  treatment,  narcotics,  as  lau- 
<3anum  and  other  opiates,  hov>-evcr  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
tient, should  be  avoided,  for  tlioiigh  they  give  a  tempo- 
rary relief  and  serenity,  they  increase  the  despondency 
of  mind  in  the  sequel  which  is  tlie  foundation  of  the 
disease.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  v.ine  or 
spirituous  liquors,  neither  are  tliey  calied  for  by  any 
symptoms  of  debility  of  stomach,  or  loss  of  appetite. 
The  diet  should  be  plain,  nourishing,  and  rather  dilu- 
ent, and  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

Another  part  of  the  treatment  which  requires  as  great  A 
attention  as  the  former,  is  the  regulation  of  behaviour 
towards  the  patient.    His  own  state  engrosses  entirely  M 
every  idea  of  the  mind,  and  though  no  external  disease  I 
appear,  this  derangement  of  feeling  is  as  much  disease  ■ 
as  the  most  striking  and  apparent  change  of  organization. 
No  harshness,  therefore,  should  ever  be  shewn  to  the  pa- 
tient's complaints,  or  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  suf- 
fering.   Tremblingly  alive  to  every  opinion  connected  | 
with  his  sensations,  the  physician,  or  friend,  who  uses 
irony  or  mirth,  loses  immediately  his  confidence,  and 
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this  Is  a-necessary  step  on  all  occasions  towards  his  cure. 
Sympathy  and  condolence  should  ever  be  employed  to- 
wards  lilm,  and  his  mind  weaned  as  it  were  from  itself, 
rather  by  insinuation  and  kindness,  than  by  any  attempt 
at  bantering,  or  force.  Tiie  removal  to  a  watering 
place  will  here  be  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

This  disease  is  often  constitutional.  It  is  the  attendant 
of  those  who  enjoy  the  finer  feelings  and  the  powers  of 
genius.  It  proceeds  at  times  from  too  unwearied  an 
attention  to  one  subject,  or  from  sudden  and  unexpected 
misfortunes.  It  is  most  prevalent  at  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  is  apt  to  depart  as  the  progress  of  age  advances, 
and  diminishes  the  acuteness  of  sensation.  Though  it 
may  end  in  madness,  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so. 

II. 

From  these  general  diseases  of  the  system,  which  re- 
ceive either  palliation  or  cure  by  the  treatment  pointed 
cut,  we  descend  next  to  consider  those  local  or  organic 
affections,  which,  by  tlieir  influeiice,  produce  also  a  state 
of  disease  in  the  system  at  large  ;  but  where,  different 
from  the  former,  the  source  of  the  mischief  is  centered 
in  one  point,  to  which  we  can  always  refer.  These  af- 
fections are  numerous  as  the  organs  of  which  the  chest 
mid  belly  are  composed,  and  they  are  all  accompanied 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  that  general  state  of  in- 
creased action  or  irritation,  which  is  known  by  the  term 
of  hectic  fever.  The  first  of  these  organic  affections 
that  falls  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  attacks  the  sto- 
mach, and  is  distinguished  by  the  usual  term  of  dvs- 
pepsy. 
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DYSPEPSY,  OR  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS* 

The  stomach  is  not  only  in  itself  an  important  organ 
from  the  peculiar  function  it  is  destined  to  perform,  but 
it  is  equally  so  in  another  point  of  view,  as  being  the 
center  of  sympathy  to  the  whole  body,  and  the  harbin- 
gcr  that  gives,  as  it  were,  the  alarm  when  any  other  part 
of  the  system  is  in  disorder.  The  intimations,  there- 
fore,  of  the  stomach  are  at  all  times  of  the  first  conse- 
quence under  disease,  even  its  inclinations  shew  parti- 
cular attention.  The  symptoms  of  what  are  called  sto- 
mach complaints  are  very  various,  as  the  causes  are  so 
numerous' from  which  they  proceed. 

IKDJGESTION'. 

The  symptoms  are  anxiety,  wind  in  the  stomacli,  a  sense 
of  constriction  and  uneasiness  in  the  throat,  with  pain  of 
tlie  side  or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  can  only  lie  on 
the  right  side,  heart-burn,  and  acid  eructations,  squeam- 
ishness,  and  want  of  appetite  ;  a  sense  of  gnawing  pre- 
vailing in  the  stomach  when  empty,  and  an  inconstant 
state  of  belly,  with  palpitation,  &c. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in  different 
cases ;  with  some  being  felt  only  in  part ;  in  other  cases 
being  accompanied  with  even  additional  ones,  equally 
disagreeable,  as  severe  transient  pains  of  different  parts, 
particularly  of  the  head  and  breast,  various  affections  of 
light,  as  blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

This  disease  chiefly  affects  the  sedentary  and  learn- 
ed,  and  that  betwixt  the  30th  and  l^Otli  years.  What 
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peculiarly  disLinguishcs  it  is  its  continuance,  for  a  length 
ct  time,  in  the  same  state,  widiout  any  aggravation  or 
remission  of  symptoms. 

Its  causes  are  often  obscure,  but  those  mentionQd 
arc,  the  use  of  much  vegetable  diet,  depressing  passions, 
intense  study,  excess  In  venery,  much  use  of  warm  di- 
luents, the  use  of  narcotics,  excessive  evacuations,  fre- 
quent over-distension,  yir\d  straining  of  the  organ,  cold 
and  moisture,  hence  its  frequency  in  this  country,  he- 
reditary disposition,  or  a  debility  of  stomach  depending 
On  its  original  ccnsomation; 

Our  opinion  here  is  generally  flivourable,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easily  cured  ;  there  is  almost 
no  instance  of  its  proving  fatal,  without  passing  into 
some  other  disease  :  but  in  many  the  functions,  by  its 
continuance,  become  impaired  ;  while,  in  others,  they 
are  little  affected. 

From  the  variety  of  causes  from  which  these  symp- 
toms proceed,  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  cannot  fail  to 
require  to  be  much  diversified.  Kence,  in  order  to  a 
cle.ir  view  of  this  treatment,  so  far  as  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  is  concerned,  it  will  be  proper  to  mark  particular 
distinctions  of  this  complaint  ccnaected  with  its  special 
cause. 

Stomach  Complaints  from  Hi^k  Lru'ing. 

All  stomach  complaints,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  ob- 
stinate to  remove,  and  require  that  remedies  be  steadily 
persevered  itiv-  Where  dyspepsia  arises  from  intempe- 
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ranee,  and  high  indulgence  In  living,  one  of  the  best  re- 
medies is  a  course  of  the  Buxton  waters.    By  their  judi- 
cious use,  the  uneasy  symptoms  of  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lence, and  sickness  or  weight  at  stomach,  arc  gradually 
relieved.    The  natural  appetite  begins  to  return,  and 
the  general  health  and  spirits  of  course  to  amend,  a 
proof  of  the  connection  of  the  state  of  this  organ  \vIl]i 
the  whole  animal  machine.    As  the  number  of  patients 
labouring  under  this  species  of  the  disorder  rs  very  great, 
so  they  form  the  most  numerous  class  that  i-esort  to  thib 
watering  place;  this  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  relief  they  of  course  experience.    In  this  complaint, 
it  is  the  internal  use  of  the  mineral  water  alone  that  is 
to  be  trusted  to,  and  unless  other  circumstances  indicate 
tliere  is  no  necessity  for  its  external  application.  The 
quantity  used  should  be  brought  to  affect  the  bowels, 
and  if  not  doing  so,  some  gentle  saline  laxative  should 
be  interposed,  for  nothing  is  so  hurtful  in  stomach  com- 
plaints as  costiveness,  by  preventing  the  organ,  already 
in  a  weakened  state,  fi-om  exercising  its  functions,  and 
thu5  confirming  the  very  disease. 

Stomach  Complaints  connected  tv'iih  B'ltious  J^ectlons. 

This  species  of  dyspepsia,  which  is  connected  with  a 
vitiated  secretion  of  the  bile,  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate  ;  and  be- 
sides this  organ,  it  extends  its  effects  also  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  whole  of  die  hepatic  system.  In 
this  disease,  the  constitution  has  generally  materially 
suffered,  and  the  treatment  therefore  requires  to  be  con- 
ducted 
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dueled  wiih  much  judgment  and  caution.  For  the  r<> 
lief  of  the  symptoms  of  stomach  alone,  Bath  waters 
afford  a  useful  remedy,  but  it  should  be  at  that  period 
uhen  no  tendency  to  suppuration  is  taking  place  in  the 
liepatic  region  ;  and  as  a  useful  palliative,  they  may  be 
even  continued  while  other  remedies  are  exhibited  for 
the  cure  of  the  original  hepatic  disease.  But  this  subject 
will  fall  to  be  again  resumed.  Aix-la-Chapelle  waters 
aiFord  a  still  more  powerful  palliative  in  this  complaint. 

Stomach  Cort:pla'ints  from  Repletion. 

A  species  of  dyspepsia  is  apt  to  occur  in  gross  ple- 
thoric habits,  about  the  age  of  59  or  60,  in  which  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  display  a  torpor  and  slug- 
gishness in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Here  the 
saline  minerals,  or  such  as  simply  wash  out,  are  reckoned 
of  particular  service  ;  and  a  course  of  Epsom  waters, 
or  the  occasional  use  of  sea  water,  will  be  experienced 
highly  serviceable.  With  this  remedy  a  proper  portion 
of  exercise  should  be  joined,  which  will  carry  off  the  re- 
dundance of  the  system,  and  allow  the  functions  to  be 
regularly  performed.  If  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  neglected, 
cither  dropsy,  or  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  is  apt  to 
ensue,  according  as  the  habit  is  phlegmatic  or  other- 
Avise. 

Stomach  Complaints  from  Irritalility^ 

Dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  disease  in  nervous  habits  from 
irritability  alone,  particularly  in  females  of  an  hysterical 
habit.    They  are  then  marked  by  an  impaired  or  capri- 
cious 
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clous  appetite,  and  weakness  of  the  assimilating  organs,- 
by  iiTCgular  digestion,  flatulence  of  belly,  anxiety  of 
chest,  difficult  respiration,  and  occasional  vomiting  of 
viscid  mucus.    For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  cha- 
lybeates  offer  the  proper  remedy,  and  the  use  of  the 
Tunbridge  water  is  one  of  the  best  chalybeates  with  this 
view.    The  course  should  be  premised  from  the  quan- 
tity of  mucus  which  is  apt  to  be  collected  on  the  sto- 
mach, with  a  gentle  emetic,  and  the  chalybeate  will  than 
be  able  to  act  with  proper  effect  upon  tlie  organ.  If 
the  chalybeate  should  produce  a  costive  habit,  it  will  be 
proper  occasionally  to  intermit  its  use,  and  clear  out  the 
bowels  by  some  gentle  purgative.    With  tliese  precau- 
tions, and  continuing  the  use  of  the  waters  a  proper 
length  of  time,  this  species  of  the  disease  may  be  entirely 
got  the  better  of.    The  course  will  also  be  much  assisted 
by  a  proper  employment  of  moderate  exercise. 

Slomiich  Compla'tnls  from  Pregnancy. 
That  species  of  dyspepsia  which  attacks  the  early 
nionths  of  pregnancy  much  resembles  the  former,  but 
the  treatment  is  different.    It  Is  attended  with  the  same 
capricious,  whimsical  appetite,  joined  with  one  symptom 
termed  longing,  which  n'nders  the  complaint  still  more 
obstinate,  by  producing  one  infixed  idea,  on  which  the 
mind  continues  to  brood.    This  complaint  is  worst  in  a 
first  pregnancy.    It  is  merely  temporary,  and  attends 
the  fii-st  three  or  four  months,  but  the  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion, sickness,  and  vomiting,  rise  after  to  such  a 
height,  as  greatly  to  exhaust  the  patient,  and  threaten 
abortion.    Absorbents  and  stomachics  occasionally  pal- 
liate 
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Hale  die  symptoms.  The  best  remedy  ib  the  use  of  a 
highly  acidulous  water,  and  Seltzer  has  been  much 
famed  for  this  complaint.  In  place  of  it  the  Bath  or 
Bristol  may  be  used  with  the  same  view,  and  the  resort 
to  a  watering  place,  by  the  change  of  scene  and  amuse- 
ment it  produces,  will  be  equally  useful  as  the  water 
itself.  In  this  complaint  particular  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  should  be  always 
kept  clear  and  regular,  and  by  a  plan  of  this  kind  the 
symptoms  will  be  completely  palliated,  even  in  the  worst 
cases,  till  the  period  of  attack  is  over. 

The  other  cases  of  dyspepsia,  which  arise  from  gout, 
hypochondriasis,  &c.  have  been  already  treated  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  temporary  debility  arising 
from  a  debauch  is  quickly  relieved  by  a  strong  acidulous 
mineral,  particularly  a  draught  of  Spa  or  Seltzer  water. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

From  the  stomach  we  proceed  to  examine  the  affec- 
tions of  the  next  organ,  or  the  lungs.  This  organ  is  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  existence  of  life,  that 
the  shortest  suspension  of  its  functions  produces  deatli, 
both  by  preventing  the  regular  circulation  of  the  fluids, 
and  also  by  interrupting  the  supply  of  that  something 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  so  essential  for 
effecting  the  change  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
health  in  the  fluids  of  the  system.  The  affections  of  this 
organ  that  fall  within  our  present  plan  are  two,  spitting 
of  blood,  and  consumption,  both  occurring  in  the  same 
habit  of  body,  and  the  one  generally,  though  not  always, 
terminating  in  the  ether. 
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The  symptoms  that  mark  tlie  first  of  these  affections 
are  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  of  a  florid 
colour,  brought  up  with  more  or  less  coughing,  pre- 
ceded hy  a  rigour  and  other  feverish  symptoms,  with 
anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  precordia,  often 
pain  externally  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  attended  or 
preceded  by  a  saltish  taste  of  the  saliva,  and  a  sense  of 
heat  under  the  sternum,  or  breast. 

It  depends  on  a  rupture  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
lungs,  and  though  it  may  be  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence at  any  period,  yet  its  attacks  are  most  frequent 
from  the  age  of  16  to  that  of  35.  Its  attacks  prevail  in 
those  persons  where  a  faulty  proportion,  either  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  is 
conspicuous :  being  distinguished  by  a  narrow  thorax, 
and  prominent  shoulders  ;  and  in  those  also  who  are  of 
a  delicate  make,  and  a  sanguine  temperament,  with  a 
long  neck,  who,  in  their  dispositions,  are  possessed  of 
much  sensibility  and  of  acute  genius.  But  this  disease, 
at  the  same  time,  may  occur  in  any  constitution,  where 
suppressed  evacuations  have  taken  place. 

Its  causes,  in  such  constitutions,  are  external  heat ; 
hence  it  frequently  appears  in  the  end  of  spring,  and  be- 
ginning of  summer,— changes  of  atmosphere,  violent 
exercise  in  respiration,  suppressed  evacuations,  8cc. 

Of  all  the  hemorrhages,  it  is  the  most  dangerous, 
though  it  seldom  flows  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  imme* 
diately  fatal  at  once  ;  and  our  opinion  is  more  or  less 
favourable,  according  to  the  habit  and  age  at  which  it 
occurs,  and  the  causes  inducing  it.    It  is  less  to  be 
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dreaded  In  youth,  but  there  is  hazard  in  weak  constitii- 
lions,  and  in  those  who  have  been  previously  debilitated, 
of  its  ending  in  consumption  ;  the  appearance  of  epi- 
lepsy, or  hiccup,  are  fatal  symptoms. 

Where  this  disease  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of 
the  hemorrhage,  the  effusion  is  generally  from  some  of 
the  larger  vessels  ;  and  the  cavity  betwixt  the  lungs  and 
pleura,  on  dissection,  is  discovered  full  of  blood,  so  as 
to  check  entirely  respiration,  and  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  inflamed  at  the  place  of  the  laceration.  Where 
the  progress  of  hemoptysis  is  slower,  and  terminates  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  morbid  appearances  of  the 
lungs  will  be  found  under  that  disease.- 

Froiji  this  view,  spitting  of  blood  is  a  disease  peculiar 
to  a  certain  constitution,  most  apt  to  occur  at  a  certain 
period  of  life,  and  generally  ending  fatally.  The  indi- 
cations, therefore,  \ve  form  in  the  treatment  of  it,  are  to 
counteract  the  present  symptoms,  and  then  to  produce 
such  alterations  in  the  state  of  habit,  as  may  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  its  attack. 

'J'he  first  of  these  is  generally  attempted  by  powerful 
rcstringents,  as  cold  in  the  form  of  ice  cream,  ice  itself, 
small  doses  of  the  cerussa  acetata,  the  mineral  acids, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  a  similar  class,  while 
irritation  Is  allayed  by  the  use  of  opiates,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  tlie  state  of  the  bowels.  The  unequal  ba- 
lance of  the  fluid  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  restored,  by 
preserving  the  state  of  the  surface  in  a  proper  and  re- 
gular temperature ;  and  under  this  management  the 
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violence  of  the  attack  is  generally  restrained,  if  the  re- 
gimen is  at  the  same  time  attended  to. 

When  the  attack  is  past,  the  second  indication  then 
comes  to  be  attempted  ;  and  here  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  has  been  had  recourse  to,  in  which  a  predominance 
of  the  carbonic  acid  prevails.  Though  the  Bristol  water 
has  been  chiefly  in  repute  for  this  malady,  I  conceive  it 
bv  no  means  the  best  for  the  present  form  of  the  disease. 

This,  as  well  as  the  next  affection,  are  evidently  derived 
<  .... 
from  a  scrofulous  source,  and  in  this  constitution  a  ra- 
dical f  lult  seems  to  exist  in  the  organs  subservient  to  the 
preparation  of  the  noun^hment,  as  it  passes  into  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  evidently  a  want  of  that  something  which 
elaborates  tlie  fluids  into  their  complete  or  perfect  state, 
and  of  course  this  affects  their  apposition  to  the  solids, 
and  diminishes  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  latter. 
What  this  deficiency  consists  in  Is  not  as  yet  determinedi 
but  a  few  facts  may  lead  us  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  sub- 
stitute some  means  for  rectifying  this  fault  of  consti- 
tution, and  giving  additional  firmness  and  vigour,  so  as 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  this  malady.    The  first  fact  that 
occurs  on  examining  the  structure  of  the  lungs  in  scro- 
fulous cases,   is   the  tendency  the  fluids  circulating 
through  the  small  glands  possess  to  stagnate,  and  the 
peculiar  appearance  which  this  stagnated  matter  pos- 
sesses, different  from  any  other  matter  produced  either 
naturally,  or  by  the  process  of  suppuration.    This  dif- 
ference certainly  establishes  a  difference  in  its  consti- 
tuent principles,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  origin  of 
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i!k;  disease  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  parts  of  the  fluids  do 
not  seem  to  incorporate  as  they  ought,  and  therefore 
there  is  wanting  that  connecting  medium  necessary  to 
complete  anirnali/ation  ;  and  wanting  this,  they  have 
not  that  power  or  stimukis  on  the  solids,  which  the  fluids 
exercise  in  other  cases.  With  this  fact  we  are  next  to 
join  the  ci;ood  effects  that  in  scrofulous  cases  arise  from 
the  use  of  saline  remedies,  particularly  t!ie  carbonic 
acid  and  sea  salt  ;  and  combining  these  circumstances, 
it  would  appear  there  prevails  a  deficiency  of  these 
principles  in  the  system,  and  tliat  restoring  them  in  a 
certain  degree  will,  if  not  cure,  at  least  much  palliate 
the  appe.u-ancc  of  morbid  symptoms  in  a  scrofulous  ha- 
bit. Whenever,  therefore,  this  constitutional  fault  ap- 
pears early  in  life,  the  prevention  of  the  disease  should 
be  aimed  at,  and  this  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  saline  principle,  already  hinted 
at,  both  by  diet  and  medicine.  I  he  diet  of  animal 
food  should  be  much  used  in  a  salted  state,  or  should 
this  not  be  relished,  the  vegetable  asthlops  of  Dr.  Rus- 
sel  may  be  exhibited  in  regular  doses,  which  consists  of 
tlr:  carbonated  part  of  the  sea  weed,  mixed  with  a  pro- 
portion of  sea  salt  and  soda.  The  carbonic  acid  can  be 
only  used  effectually  in  the  form  of  mineral  water,  and 
here  those  waters  that  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree 
will  be  found  most  useful,  and  their  choice  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  circumstance  of  any  local  affection  hav- 
in;r  taken  place.  If  a  local  conrrestlon  in  the  lun^fs  has  ac- 
tually  already  commenced,  the  simple  acidulous  waters 
are  tlien  the  most  useful,  and  on  tliis  account  the  Bristol 
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has  been  particularly  preferred.  But  where  no  symp- 
toms of  local  congestion  shew  themselves,  then  a  carbo- 
nated chalybeate  will  be  more  useful.  The  use  of  sea 
bathing  must  be  also  determined  by  the  same  rule.  As 
a  preventive  remedy,  it  stands  in  high  estimation,  and 
deservedly  from  its  tonic  powers ;  bat  when  the  disease 
has  commenced,  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  dc 
termination  of  the  fluids  to  the  surface  or  skin,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  internal  accumulation  of  the  lungs,  the 
use  of  it  would  be  attended  with  most  injurious  conse- 
quences. Every  patient,  therefore,  subjected  to  spitting 
of  blood,  so  soon  as  the  attack  is  over,  and  the  heworr- 
hagfi  stopped  by  the  use  of  restringents,  should  employ 
an  acidulous  mineral,  and  resort  to  that  situation  where 
the  climate  is  mildest,  and  a  proper  use  of  exercise  and 
other  auxiliaries  can  be  enjoyed.  With  this  mineral  he 
is  to  introduce  a  cert:iin  quantity  of  the  other  saline 
principle,  recommended  either  in  the  form  of  the  vege- 
table rethiops,  or  by  means  of  the  various  articles  he 
employs  in  diet.  His  exercise  should  be  chiefly  of  the 
passive  kind,  and  when  such  a  change  is  produced  in 
his  habit,  that  he  is  no  longer  under  apprehensions  of  a 
new  return,  he  may  then  vary  his  plan,  and  attend  to 
the  comm.on  means  of  strengthening  his  general  con- 
stitution, at  the  same  time  avoiding  every  cause  which 
tnay  expose  him  to  any  renewed  attack. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

With  these  observations  we  introduce  tiie  next,  and 
an  equally  formidable  affection  of  tlie  same  organ,  viz. 
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consumption  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  former  malady 
too  often  terminates.  This  insidious  disease  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Britain.  About  one-eighth  of  the  mortality 
of  the  great  towns  arises  from  it,  and  it  cuts  off  in  the 
flower  of  youth  the  chief  hope  of  their  country,  those 
who  are  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  sensibility,  and  the 
powers  of  genius. 

This  disease  consists  in  an  expectoration  of  purulent 
matter  from  the  h\ngs,  attended  with  cough,  (which 
prevails  most  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  stomach 
is  empty)  with  emaciation,  debility,  and  hectic  fever. 

This  fever  differs  from  all  others  in  the  slowness  of 
its  progress,  and  accompanies  all  affections  of  parts 
where  a  loss  of  substance,  or  purulent  state  prevails. 
An  exacerbation  of  its  symptoms  may  be  observed  daily 
at  noon  and  midnight,  when  a  sense  of  chilliness  is  felt, 
while  the  body  is  at  the  same  time  prcternaturally  warm, 
and  the  nig^ht  exacerbation  is  soon  attended  with  pro- 
fuse sweats  of  a  colUquatire  nature. 

These  sweats,  however,  seldom  occasion  much  thirst, 
the  tongue  also  appears  clean  and  natural,  though  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  degree  of  inflammation 
is  conspicuous  both  on  it  and  the  internal  fauces,  being 
sometimes  covered  with  aphtha:,  or  spots.  The  eye  also 
possesses  a  pearly  white  appearance,  no  red  vessels  being 
seen  in  the  adnata,  and  the  face  is  usually  pale,  though 
a  circumscribed  florid  spot  is  observable  on  the  cheek, 
\vhich  appears  brightest  after  eating. 

During  its  course,  the  belly  is  irregnlr.r,  but  to- 
1^-ards  the  end  a  colliquative  diarrhoea  cortimences,  and 
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alternates  with  the  sweating  described,  while  a  general 
•emaciation  tikes  place,  the  hairs  falling  off,  and  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  assuming  an  adunque  form.  The 
mind  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  hope,  and  coa- 
fidcnt  of  health,  and  some  days  before  death,  a  delirium, 
which  has  seldom  hitherto  appeared,  comes  on,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end. 

These  symptoms  denote  an  acrimony  uITecting  the 
^taic  of  the  fluids,  and,  when  joined  with  the  cough  and 
expectoration,  evidently  shew  that  pulmonary  consun-.p- 
tion  has  taken  place. 

The  attacks  of  this  disear.e  are  chiefly  fatal  betwixt  the 
*20th  and  30th  years,  and  affect  those  who  possess  a  soft 
muscular  flesh,  a  tall  stature,  and  that  constitution  as 
described  peculiar  to  hemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood. 

Its  causes  are  an  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  tlie 
lungs,  depending  most  frequently  on  the  existence  of 
small  tubercles  in  their  substance,  which,  coming  to  sup- 
puration, burst  and  discharge  a  purulent  matter.  These 
tubercles  are  often  the  consequences  of  a  scrofulous  ha- 
bit ;  of  a  venereal  virus  existing  in  the  constitution  ;  or 
are  produced  from  the  acrimony  of  particular  substances 
In  certain  mechanical  professions. 

Consumption  hkewise  arises  a^a  consequence  of  other 
diseases,  viz.  of  catarrh,  asthma,  and  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, &c.  without  the  previous  existence  of  tubercles. 

When  arising  from  tubercles,  the  first  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  consumption  are  a  short  noisy  cough, 
which  soon  becomes  habiiuul,  and  little  attended  to, 
nothing  being  spit  up  but  a  frothy  mucus,  which  seems 
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to  proceed  from  the  fauces.  The  breathing  is  somewhat 
•impeded,  and  easily  hurried  by  the  slightest  motion,  a 
sense  of  fullness  and  stricture  of  the  chest  also  takes 
place,  and  an  occasional  attack  of  obtuse  dull  pain  is 
felt  under  the  shoulder  blade,  in  the  side  or  under  the 
breast,  the  body  growing  gradually  leaner,  and  an  indo- 
lence and  languor  prevailing.  This  state  generallj'  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the  person 
is  more  easily  affected  than  usual  with  slight  colds,  and 
;it  last  after  one  of  these  the  cough  increases,  especially 
towards  night,  attended  with  expectoration,  and  hectic 
symptoms  ;  the  pain  of  thorax,  if  formerly  felt,  becomes 
then  more  violent,  with  an  uneasiness  in  lying  on  one 
side,  and  the  expectoration  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
blood. 

Our  opinion  is  generally  unfavourable  in  tliis  dis- 
ease ;  and  especially  when  preceded  by  tubercles.  It 
is  for  the  most  part  fatal  in  the  end  of  spring,  or  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  in  all  cases,  th*  symptoms  are 
greatly  aggravated  during  autumn. 

Madness  and  pregnancy  frequently  remove,  or  at  least 
retard  its  tenmination  ;  and  the  danger  is  to  be  chiefly 
judged  of  by  the  violence  of  the  hectic  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  falling  off  of  the  hair,  the  strong  smell  of 
the  expectoration,  and  the  diarrhoea,  which  mai^k  ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

In  the  dissections  of  consumption  the  seat  of  tu- 
bercles, which  is  the  most  frequent  morbid  appearance, 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs, 
•a  the  form  of  firm  round  bodies,  t^'Iiich  are  formed, 
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similar  to  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  on  tkc 
external  surface ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  granule,  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  often 
in  clusters  :  they  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  and  have  no  particular  covering,  or  cap^ 
sule.  In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  their  size,  is 
their  firmness ;  and  when  cut  into,  in  this  state,  they  are 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  consistence  nearly  approaching 
to  cartilage ;  in  some  part  of  them  therfe  is  always  a 
small  pit,  or  hollow,  where,  as  they  increase,  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  begins,  and,  at  length,  they  pass  into  vo- 
mica. But  the  formation  of  matter  is  not  always  deter* 
mined  by  their  sizci  In  some  it  begins  very  early. 
When  in  small  quantity,  the  consistence  of  the  matter 
js  thick  and  curdy  ;  when  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  thin- 
ner, and  more  resembling  the  matter  of  a  common  sore. 

As  matter  forms,  the  substance  of  the  tubercle  melts 
down,  leaving  in  the  end  only  a  thin  covering  :  and 
j^ls  melting  down,  appears  to  be  without  any  very  in- 
treased  symptoms  of  inflammation  taking  place. 

The  matter  discharged  from  the  vomica;  is  purulent 
In  its  appearance ;  but  in  its  properties,  it  resembles 
mucus  more  than  pus. 

The  principal  situation  of  tubercles  and  vbmlcgs,  is 
the  upper,  and  back  part  of  the  lungs.  Sometimes  they 
occupy  the  outer  part ;  and  wherever  they  are,  adhe- 
sions to  the  pleura  are  there  formed. 

The  real  portion  of  the  lungs  affected  by  this  state  of 
disease,  is  different  in  different  cases.  At  times  the 
U'hoie  lungs  tnay  be  said  to  be  diseased,  so  that  not  a 
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fourth  part  of  them  remains  fit  for  the  transmission  of 
air.  This  is  for  the  most  part  th6  case  ;-but,  in  some 
rai'C  iHstances,  life  has  been  protracted  till  not  one-- 
twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on  dissection,  fit  fot 
carrying  on  this  important  function.  Where  the  disease, 
as  most  frequently  happens,  is  only  partial,  affecting^ 
as  mentioned,  but  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  lungs,  the 
Upper  and  posterior  pa"rts  are  then  always  found  dis- 
eased ;  the  under,  and  anterior,  remain  free,  thougli  not 
entirely  in  the  natural  state.  Tiie  left  lobe,  also,  it  hns 
been  observed,  is  much  ofrener  affected  tlian  thfe  right 
one  ;  and  thi<  is  confirfned  by  ail  the  morbid  coHection-? 
of  anatomists. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  thu?  described,  two 
Indications  present,  the  Hrst  to  palhate  tlie  present  symp- 
toms, and  the  second  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  that  require  palhation  are  the 
cough,  fever,  and  increased  discharges.  The  first  of 
these  is  cliiefly  trusted  to  opiates,  or  the  use  of  factitioi# 
airs,  acting  much  on  the  same  principle.  Thus  Dr. 
Bcddoes  h;is  fonnd  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  and  iu- 
Hammahle  air  inspir6d  into  the  longs  a  powerful  pal- 
liative in  the  Inst  stage  of  the  disease,  acting  even 
as  an  anodyne  in  inducing  sleep.  The  second  symjx. 
lorn,  or  the  hectic  fever,  is  the  one  that  requires  the 
principal  attention,  as  marking  the  state  and  progress 
of  the  malady.  It  is  against  this  symptom  that  the  Bris- 
tol mJneral  has  been  found  so  useful.  Thus  it  is  parti- 
cularly efficacious  in  moderating  the  thirst,  the  dr*» 
burning  heat  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  partial 
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night  sweats  ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  It 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  the  re-establish- 
jTient  of  the  health.  To  this  also  may  be  added  the  fa- 
vourable situation  and  mild  temperate  flimate  which 
Bristol  enjoys,  so  essentially  necessary  in  this  complaint. 
When  a  patient,  therefore,  under  this  disease  is  confined 
to  this  country,  Bristol  should  foriji  his  favourite  rcbi- 
-dence.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  cheat 
the  winter,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more  useful 
■during  the  summer  to  try  the  use  of  a  stronger  acidulous 
mineral,  and  to  assist  it  by  th^se  other  means  of  reno- 
vation, viz.  exercise  and  regimen,  which,  during  that 
period  of  the  season,  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy.  Seltzer 
water  has  been  even  more  extolled  in  this  disease  than 
the  Bristol,  and  it  is  certainly  a  more  powerful  mineral. 
This  points  out  the  good  effects  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  strong  artificial  impregnation  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  will  suj^port  tlie  opinion  we  have  already 
delivered  on  the  nature  of  this  malady  as  a  scrofulous 
affection. 

The  third  symptom,  or  the  increased  discharges,  are 
jnuch  connected  with  the  state  of  fever,  and  whatever 
alleviates  the  one,  will  tend  to  lessen  the  other.  T  he 
diarrhoea,  the  most  troublesome  discharge,  is  generally 
treated  by  opiates,  and  absorbents,  which,  so  far  as  they 
produce  a  temporary  suspension  of  it,  are  properly  ap- 
plied. 

The  dietetic  part  of  the  treatment  requires  much  at* 
liention  daring  the  progress  of  consumption.  As  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  sirength  of  solid  and  want  of  stimulus  in 
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the  constituent  parts  of  the  fluids  particuhirly  mark  it, 
the  action  of  the  latter  must  not  be  increased  witliout 
an  additional  apposition  of  matter  to  the  other:  tlie 
diet  should  therefore  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  mu- 
cilage, or  that  matter  which  conveys  most  of  the  peculiar 
part  of  the  solid  we  t-crm  fibrine,  and  on  which  its 
strength  depends.  It  is  in  this  way  the  Iceland  liver- 
wort and  the  other  mucilaginous  substances  have  bee<i 
found  here  so  highly  useful,  and  they  may  be  assisted  by 
a  mild  vegetable  tonic,  as  the  dulcamara,  which  com- 
bines somcniiing  of  an  anodyne  property. 

Such  is  the  plan  we  have  shortly  pointed  out,  which 
will  be  found  most  successful  in  the  present  disease,  and 
v>-hcre  it  is  taken  early  care  of  this  method,  w  ill  not  fail 
to  cui  e  ;  it  may  be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows :  A  nou- 
rishing vegetable  diet  is  to  be  prescribed,  with  the  use  of 
Bristal  or  Selt/er  water,  taken  in  sufiicient  quantity  to 
check  the  progress  of  symptoms.  I'hc  interposition  of 
some  mild  vegetable  tonic  and  anodyne  is  to  take  place 
along  with  this,  and  a  proper  portion  of  the  saline  prin- 
ciple in  diet.  An  attention  i-.  to  he  paid  to  the  external  si- 
tuation in^ioint  of  mildness  of  climate,  and  the  employ- 
ij.ig  sr.ch  a  due  .proportion  of  exercise  ns  the  strength  will 
easily  bear.  In  tJiis  way  all  the  symptoms  will  yield,  the 
constituiioa  be  gradually  renovated,  and  its  recurrence, 
uhe  2d  indication  .pointed  out,  entirely  prevented.  \V  lien 
renovated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  acidulous  mineral  may 
then  give  place  to  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  of  these  the 
Hartfel  at  Moffat,  where  the  iron  is  held  in  solution  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  preferred,  and  highly  extol- 
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Jed  in  a  variety  of  cases.  This  alteration  of  the  dissolving 
acid  may  likewise  be  useful  where  die  carbonic  has  pre- 
ceded for  a  length  of  time.  In  the  use  of  this  water 
caution,  however,  is  required  from  its  powerful  eflbcts  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  it  should  be  begun  in  a 
small  dose,  till  it  is  seen  how  fiir  the  constitution  can 
bear  it.  It  may  be  «.ven  warmed  before  taking  it,  if  the 
stomach  possesses  a  very  irritable  state* 

CHRONIC  LIVKR  DISEASE. 

From  the  stomach  and  lungs  v.  e  naturally  d-escend 
to  the  largest  organ  of  the  body,  or  the  liver.  Through 
this  organ  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  passes,  the  cir- 
culation of  which  is  conducted  in  a  slow  manner,  and 
when  this  natural  slowness  of  circulation  is  increased  by 
<3ebilitating  causes,  particularly  th€  residence  in  a  warm 
climate,  it  gives  rise  to  obstructions  of  a  serious  nature. 
This  is  what  is  termed  the  liver  disease,  or  chronic  in- 
flammation of  this  organ. 

The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  Hvcr  is,  in  this 
country,  more  frequent  than  the  acute  one. 

Its  symptoms  are  very  obscure,  and  of  long  duration. 
They  commonly  begin  with  affections  of  stomach  ;  as 
flatulence,  fulness,  distension,  and  frequent  eructations  ; 
the  appetite  in  conscqnence  fails,  pain  comes  to  be  felt 
in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to  ihe  right  shoul- 
der, the  ch:iracteristic  of  the  discaf^e  ;  an  obscure  fever, 
with  a  slight  evening  exacerbation,  gradually  creeps  on, 
occasioning  languor,  want  of  sleep,  and  much  de- 
pression.   The  countenance  becomes  livid  and  sun!?, 
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the  eye  corresponds  to  this  state,  and  becomes  of  a  duli 
•»-hite  or  yellowish  hue.  Under  these  symptoms  a  sen« 
sible  em;iclution  tiike*  place  j.  the  region  of  xhe  liver,  oi\ 
exiimination,  appears  at  last  sor^le\vha^t  full,  and 
swelling  can  be  traced.  By  thhs  d-istcnsion  the  breath- 
ing becomes  allcctcd,  and  particularly  aggravated  whei> 
laid  on  the  lef-'i  side,  attended  with  a  hoarse  dry  cough. 
In  the  end,  dropsical  3ymptoriis>  as  well  as  jaundice,  su- 
pervene {  and  by  this  complication  of  disorders  is  thee 
patient  cur  off.  Sometimos  an  abscesis,  opening  extern 
iially,  if  not  curi^ig,  at  Iciist  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
sufFert-r. 

This  species  of  the  Ji^)Ca^e  lasts  fi^r  monthst  some* 
times  for  years  j  and  is  i)<iriup»  on  the  whole,  less  fa-Uil 
tlian  any  other  case  of  scirrhus»  especially  internal 
scirrhus ;  for  there  are  a  great  number  of  histances  of 
recovery  from  tliis  affection,  even  under  very  deplorablq 
circumstances.  In  this  climate,  however,  it  is  in  gene- 
ral the  mark  of  a  worn-out  constitution,  or  the  effect  of 
Hitemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  is  its 
most  frequent  cause.  » 

From  this  account  of  the  disease,  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  is  the  great  point,  without  inducing'  suppu- 
ration, and  the  remedy  pointed  out  with  this  view,  and 
generally  employed,  is  mercury,  or  the  nitrous  acid,  botli 
acting  on  the  sa  ne  principle.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  constitution  is  unable  to  bear  the  quantity  of 
mercury,  and  with  others  the  nitrous  acid  does  not  agree, 
neither  is  it  a  remedy  so  powerful.  The  substitution, 
therefore,  of  mineral  waters,  under  certain  regulations, 
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is  found  highly  useful ;  but,  as  they  should  by  no  means 
be  trusted  to  alone,  we  shall  shortly  point  out  what  we 
conceive  the  most  successful  plan  in  such  cases.  When 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  once  ascertained,  by  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  morbid  symptoms  of  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  by  examination  of  the  organ  feeling 
hard  and  enlarged,  the  use  of  mercury,  by  friction, 
should  be  immediately  begun,  and  when  the  system  is 
once  impref»nated  and  the  disease  giving  way,  a  chaly- 
beate mineral  should  be  had  recourse  to.  The  pre- 
ference of  a  chalybeate  proceeds  on  this  principle, 
that  the  impregnaticm  of  iron  renders  the  mercury 
more  active;  but,  lest  this  activity  should  proceed  too 
fur,  a  saline  chalybeate  is  the  most  proper,  as  enabling 
ihe  system,  by  means  of  its  determination  to  the  bowels, 
to  free  itself  of  any  excess  of  increased  action.  Hence 
Cheltenham  has  formed  the  favourite  resort  for  patients 
under  liver  complaints,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its 
reputation  is  justly  acquired. 

Cheltenham,  as  a  chalybeate,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
we  possess,  and  besides  its  saline  principle,  it  possesses  a 
small  impregnation  of  sulphur.  This  water  is  particu- 
larly delicate  and  will  not  keep,  and  loses  both  its  cha- 
lybeate and  sulphureous  impregnation  by  standing,  so 
as  to  become  entirely  a  saline  mineral.  In  its  purgative 
effects  it  is  attended  with  no  griping,  and  therefore 
forms,  independent  of  its  other  qualities,  a  pleasant 
cathartic.  Its  use  is  particularly  indicated  in  liver  com- 
plaints, where  the  constitution  is  so  exhausted,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  organ  of  so  long  standing,  that  general 
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tfrop^lcal  symptoms  ot'tlie  habit  begin  to  ensue.  Here 
its  deteiminiition  to  the  bowtls  produces  the  best  efFects^ 
ill  taking  off  this  tendency,  and  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  serous  jfluids  in  any  of  the  cavities.  It  is 
often  a  useful  plan  in  this  ;md  some  other  affections,  that 
the  two  waters  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham  should  sue-' 
cecd,  or  alternate  with,  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  the  course,  where 
the  body  is  wanted  to  he  impregnated  with  a  certaia 
quantity  of  mercury,  the  use  of  the  Bath  water,  both 
externally  and  internally,  ^\iil  powerfully  promote  Its 
action  on  the  sy.stem.  "When  this  point  is  once  gained,- 
and  the  obstruction  from  the  disease  seems  to  give  way, 
then  the  Cheltenham  water  is  properly  introduced  to- 
prevent,  by  its  determination  to  the  bowels,  the  medi- 
cine acting  in  excess,  while  by  its  chalybeate  nature  it 
keeps  up  in  some  degree  the  strength  of  the  system  under 
ks  farther  operation.  When  the  course  is  finishe'd,  a  light 
carbonated  chalybeate  may  be  for  a  short  time  employed 
till  the  patient  regains  completely  his  former  strength, 
as  the  Tunbridge  or  Spa. 

After  this  disease  mucli  attention  is  required  on  tl.a 
part  of  the  patient,  to  avoid  irregularities  in  his  conduct, 
as  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  induced  it 
will  soon  occasion  a  relapse. 

JAUNDIC?. 

Another  affection  that  falls  to  be  noticed  here,  being 
at  times  connected  with  the  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  is 
jaundice, 
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The  jaundice  consists  in  a  sufFusion  of  bile,  tinging 
the  skin  with  a  yeijovv,  brown,  or  black  colour,  and 
often  shewing  some  degree  of  fever  in  its  progress. 

Its  symptonns  are  chiefly  denoted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  skin,  particularly   the  eye  ;   sometimes  also, 
though  it  ijS  rare,  yellow  vision  ])revails.    The  disease  is 
generally  attended  with  oppression  about  the  chest,  (or 
rather  iis  right  side,)  sometimes  wiih  pain,,  with  bit- 
ter taste  of  mouth,  sickness  of  stomach  ;  at  times  vo- 
mitting  and  costiveness,  the  pulse  being  quickened,  a 
general  languor  aaid  indolence  prevailing,  and  the  urine, 
depositing  also  a  sediment,  and  like  the  other  excretions, 
except  the  faeces  which  are  entirely  wliite,  and  always  o£ 
a.  certain  consistence,  assuming  a  yellow  or  saffron  colour, 
'^fliis  disease  is  common  to  every  age ;  but  it  attacks. 
ad'.jlts  oftener  than  the  young,  and  women  oftcner  than 
men,  the  melancholic  consEitution-  also  more  than  any 
other.    It  varies  in  iis  duration,  from  a  few  days  in 
some,  to  a  year  or  longer  with  others. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  shew  a  morbid  quantity 
of  bile  present  in  tl^  mass  of  fluids,  and  this  depends 
either  on  a  rrcdundance  of  it,  or  else  on  an  obstruction, 
of  its  passage  into  the  intestines,  producing  the  same 
Qonsequence. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  elTe'Ct  of  a  warm  climate,  and; 
sedentary  life,  which,  by  favouring  an  accumulation  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  naturally  produces  such  morbid 
redundance  j  or  it  may  arise  in  any  situation  from 
emetics,  or  any  violent  action  of  the  storhach  and  intes- 
tines, emul^lng  tlie  bilicij-y  4!^cts,. 
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The  causes  of  the  seconcf,  again,  or  obstruction,  which 
is  more  freqnent  in  this  climate,  may  be  reduced 
tJiree  general  heads. 

1st,  The  pi-essure  of  tumours  situated  in  the  neIgh-» 
bouiing  parts,  or  connected  with  the  liver. 

2d,  The  presence  of  biliary  calculi,  or  stones,  in  th* 
gall  bladder,  or  its  ducts;  and, 

Sd,  Spasmodic  affections  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  first  is  confirmed  by  its  occiu-ring  in  consequence 
of  an  enl.irgemcrrt  of  lymphatic  glands,  tumours  of  the 
fnysentery,  omentum,  distension  of  the  intestines,  or 
scirrh:  sity  of  the  liver  ;  and  this  last  is  k.nov/n  by  thf 
long  co-.itinuauce  of  the  disease,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
liver  itself. 

2d,  From  calculi, or  stones,  somesw'hat  resembling  those 
of  the  bladder,  being  passed  by  stool,  and  the  disease, 
fi  om  that  period,  dopariing ;  or  where  tiiey  have  not  been 
seen,  by  the  disease  attacking  in  fits,  disappearing  for  ^ 
time,  and  then  returning  again  so  as  to  denote  such  a 
c-ause.  Such  calculi  are  of  different  sizes,  from  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  are  like  the  gall,  of  a  yellow, 
brownish,  or  green  colour.  Their  presence  is  particu- 
larly noted  by  aggravation  of  pain  after  eating.  In 
some  rare  cases,  they  have  been  passed  to  the  number 
<>f70orl(X).  In  ordcT  to  Imow  if  they  are  past,  we 
shoiild  particularly  attend  to  the  state  of  the  &.ce  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Sd,  From  passions  of  mind  inducing  it,  without  any 
appearances  of  calcuii  on  dissection. 

From  »  view  of  it*- causes,,  our  'opinion  o£  it«  terjnj- 
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nation  is  to  be  drawn ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  where  it 
proceeds  from  a  scirrhous  state  of  particular  glands, 
there  is  little  hopes  of  a  cure  ;  and  as  it  occurs  from  this 
cause  only  in  old  age,  its  issue,  in  general,  is  less  tc  be 
dreaded  in  young  subjects.  It  is  difHcult,  hov.-ever,  ta 
know  when  it  depends  on  the  existence  of  calculi,  or  on 
spasm ;  and  in  the  latter  we  may,  for  the  most  part, 
promise  success  ;  but  when  complicated  with  other  dis- 
eases, as  fever,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  &c.  it  is  more 
hazardous. 

The  dissections  of  jaundice  shew,  for  the  most  part, 
as  already  observed,  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  gall- 
bladder, or  adjacent  parts  connected  with  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  ;  yet  there  are  other  cases  where  dissections 
do  not  discover  the  smallest  morbid  symptom,  to  which 
the  disease  can  be  traced.  The  yellow  tinge,  on  open- 
ing jaundiced  patients,  appears  to  pervade  every  part, 
even  the  most  intimate  in  the  body.  I'he  whole  substance 
of  the  brain  is  covered  by  it  ;  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  even  the  cartilages  and  bones-; 
:tnd  this  tinge,  if  the  body  is  preserved  after  death,  it 
found  to  remiun  for  years. 

Mineral  waters  are  only  employed  in  the  cure  of  the 
jaundice,  where  the  disease  has  been  long  continued, 
and  the  obstruction  arises  from  a  scirrhous  or  calcu- 
lous cause.  In  the  first  case,  a  purging  chalybeate  is 
the  most  useful,  and  here  the  bath  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  conjoined.  From  the  slow  state  of  the  bowels  in 
this  d  isease  the  Cheltenham  water,  if  employed,  may  be 
loa  weak  to  excite  their  action,  and  some  of  the  salts 
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fioni  ,tlie  evaporated  fluid  will  be  necessarily  united 
wjtii  it.  With  tlie  sariK'  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
bou  cis,  the  Bath  waters  have  been  found  of  service,  and 
particularly  so  if  the  disease  has  been  brought  from  a 
warm  climate,  and  has  produced  a  general  derangement 
of  the  hepatic  system.  .  Where  the  disease  arises  from 
simple  obstruction  i'.f  ,the  ducts,  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  it  never  fails  to  cure., 

Eut,  where  this  affection  again  is  connected  with  a 
calculous  cause,  the  simple  acidulous  minerals,  by  wash- 
ing out,  as  it  were,  are  of  most  benefit.  Of  these  the 
Malvern  is  the  most  noted.  Seltzer  h^is  been  recom- 
mended in  the  same  view.  Perhaps  in  all  these  cases 
it  is  proper  that  medicine  should  be  conjoined,  particu- 
larly soap  and  mercury,  the  great  remedies  in  obstinate 
jaundice.  Their  action  will  be  increased'  by  the  aid  gf- 
the  mineral,  and  thus  every  energy  of  the  system  roused 
to  aet  the  better  of  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

From  the  hepatic  system,  or  the  organs  subservient  to 
the  secretion  and  discharge  of  the  bile,  we  naturally 
proceed  to  the  kidneys,  or  those  concerned  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  urine.  The  affections  of  the  kidneys  are  nu- 
merous, and  no  class  of  disease  receives  so  great  relief 
from  the  use  of  mineral  waters  as  the  diseases  of  this 
part. 

DIABETES. 

One  of  the  first  affections  to  be  mentioned  is  the  pe- 
culiar disease  known  by  the  name  of  diabetes,  or  an  im- 
moderate discharge  cf  urhie,  and  it  may  be  defined 
a  conimucd,  or  chronic  discharge  of  an  uncommon 
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■quantity  of  urine,  far  exceeding  the  proportion  that 
should  arise  from  the  quantity  of  aliment  or  fluid  intro-- 
'du'cedi 

The  first  syrhptom  of  this  distase  i's  the  increased  dis- 
charge, without  the  appearance  cf  any  morbid  affection 
of  the  rest  of  the  system.  In-  a  short  time,  however,  tlie 
prima;  vl*  discover  marks  of  disease,  and  great  thirst 
and  voracious  appetite  prevail.  With  these  there  is  ge- 
nerally present  a  kind  of  obscui-e  fever  ;  and,  as  th^  dis- 
ease proceed?,  the  emaciation  and  debility  gradually  in- 
cre;ise^'ancf"all  tfie  appearances  of  hectic  are  formed. 

The  Oririe  in  thiff  disease,  at  fii  st  clear,  insipid,  and 
colourless,  3o6n  acquifCiS"  a  sWeetish,  or  saccharine  taste, 
itfs  leading  characteristic  ;  arid,  V.  hen  subjected  to  expe- 
riment, there  is  found  present  iti  it  a  considerable  quan- 
fity  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  obsciire.  It  has  been,- 
indeed,  found  to  follow  intemperance  in  drinking^ 
and  such  others  as  wear  out  the  constitution,  and  tio- 
thing  farther  is  known  ;  but  a  periodical  species  of  dla-- 
t)etes,  it  may  be  remarked,  attends  hysterics  and  hypo- 
chondriasm. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  may  be  almost  always  un-f 
favourable,  utiless  we  can  evidently  trace  it  to  some  ac- 
cidental cans^^,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  a^s  the  isuppres- 
sion  of  certain  of  the  excretions,  which  are  to  be  restor- 
ed ;  and  it  proves  fatal  sometimes  in  the  cottrse  of  two* 
or  three  months,  in  others  not  till  four  or  five  years. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  she-Am  the  kidneys  in  a 
loose  flabby  stare,  of  a  pale  ash  cokur,  sometimes  full 
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tit'  calculi,  or  stones  ;  the  ureters  ak  i  in  part  distcndecf. 
•Except  tl:e  lirer,  at  times,  none  of  the  other  viscera  have 
been  found  diseased. 

Whatever  is  the  nature  or  ciuse  of  this  disease,  it  is 
certainly  lessened  by  a  dit-t  of  animal  fond,  and  what- 
ever tends  to  strengthen  the  a'lbinilatin^^  powers  of  the 
system.  Miner. li  v.Miers  a?e  found  to  give  consider- 
able palliation,- and  tlie  B'-'stoi  H  >t  wells  have  acquired 
much  celebrity  for,  at  least,  afFoi  :-!!.-  -  certain  relief, 
and  rendering-  the  urinary  crg  ius  tuc:^  iitted  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  medicines  prescribed  i or  it'.'  Hence, 
Bristol  water  forms  a  useful  auxiiijffy'to  any  course  of 
medicine  which  the  p  itient -may  be  put  upon  ;  and  from 
the  same  reasoning,  every  other  iicidul!.  us  mineral  of 
rh-j  same  temperature  w'll  perir'^-.,  Le  equally  beneficial. 
If  we  carry  the  principle  stiil  f-n  u:er,  an  artificial  im- 
pregnation, still  more  powerful,  might  be- tried,  which 
would  determine  if  the  relief  was  owing  to  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  the  mineral  on  the  state  of  the  fluids,  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  that  saccharine  matter  pe- 
culiar to  the  disease. 

After  this  peculiar  constitutional  disease,  which  dis- 
plays its  action  on  the  system  through  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys,  we  come  next  to  inflammation  of  those  or- 
gans themselves. 

INFLAMMATrON  ANI>  UL  GER  A  TIOM  OF  KIJ>KBTS. 

This  state  is  displayed  by  pain  of  the  affected  side,  in 
the  course  of  the  ureter,  being  little  influenced  by  mo- 
tion, or  pressure,  which  distinguishes  it  from  rheuma- 
tism J 
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tism  ;  the  testicle  frequently  drawn  up,  and  a  numbness 
prevailing  in  the  limb  of  that  side,  frequency  of  ui  ine, 
and  difficulty  CKpcrienced  in  passing  it ;  to  these  symp- 
toms are  added  pretty  constantly  vomiting- ;  sometimes 
colic  ;  while  the  patient  lies  easiest  on  the  affected  side. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are,  external  contusion, 
straining  of  the  back,  internal  irritations  as  from  calculi, 
acrids  received  into  the  stomach,  Sec.  a  particular  pre- 
disposition to  this  disease  prevails  in  some  constitutions, 
particularly  the  gouty. 

In  our  opinion,  we  are  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
the  urine  past,  and  its  appearance,  which  is  best  when 
high  coloured  ;  and  the  evacuation  of  pus  along  with  it 
is  a  favourable  symptom.  A  crisis  also  happens  at 
times,  by  sweat  or  piles. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  all  the  effects  of  in- 
flammation on  the  kidney  ;  but  there  is  no  considerable 
gland  in  the  body  so  liable  to  form  abscesses  as  it.  The 
cavities  of  such  abscesses  are  Vined  with  a  pulpy  granu- 
lated matter  ;  and  these  abscesses  destroy  tlie  whole 
structure  of  the  kidney,  converting  it  into  capsules,  sur- 
rounding a  number  of  imperfect  cavities,  lined  with  this 
pulpy  substance.  Instead  of  abscesses,  the  substance  of 
tins  organ  becomes  changed,  at  times,  into  a  soft  loose 
mass  like  a  sponge.    It  is  also  found  scirrhous,  5cc. 

It  is  the  chronic  state  then  of  this  disease  where  the 
parts  pass  into  ulceration,  that  forms  the  object  of  our 
attention  here,  and  no  medicines  give  so  much  relief  in 
this  unhappy  situation  as  a  large  and  regular  use  of  mi- 
Tveral  waters.    Of  these  Malvern  has  been  much  cele- 
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trated,  and  its  use  indicated  wlierever  there  prevails 
much  pain,  with  a  discharge  of  bloody,  purulent,  or  foetid 
urine.  From  the  simplicity  of  its  impregnation  it  may 
be  largely  employed  without  any  bad  consequence,  and 
by  a  steady  perseverance  in  it  many  deplorable  situations 
of  the  disease  have  been  recovered.  Bristol  has  been  re- 
commended for  the  same  purpose^  and  from  its  sensible 
qualities  it  may  be  considered  as  stiil  more  powerful. 
Whatever  mineral  is  adopted  it  will  be  proper  to  adhere 
still  to  medicines  of  the  soothing  and  anodyne  class, 
wliich  w^ill  render  the  mineral  more  powerful  in  its  ope- 
ration, by  retarding  its  passage  through  the  system,  and 
thus  determining  its  longer  stay  on  the  diseased  parts. 

GRAVtL,  OP.  CALCULUS. 

From  inflammation  arnd  its  consequences  we  proceed' 
to  another,  and  a  still  more  frequent  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  viz.  the  formation  of  calculus  or  stone.  This 
disease  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  which  point 
out  the  former  disease,  and  added  to  them  the  appear-* 
ance  of  blood,  or  calculous  matter,  in  the  discharge  of 
urine.  The  origin  of  this  disease  chemistry  has  shewn 
to  depend  on  the  generation  of  a  peculiar  acid,  as  ex- 
plained with  much  ingenuity  by  my  friend  Mr,  Forbes, 
in  his  dissertation  on  this  disease,  and  the  proofs  of  it 
are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  benefit  derived  against  its 
attacks  from  the  use  of  alkalies  and  absorbents.  As 
the  continuance,  however,  of  such  medicines  for  a 
length  of  time  are  often  highly  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tatioiv   mineral  waters  afford  a  more  pleasant  and 
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equally  certain  means  of  relief.  Of  mineral  waters  Bux- 
ton has  been  much  resorted  to  by  patiertts  suffering  un^ 
der  these  complaints ;  and  the  painful  state  which  at- 
tends this  disease  is  much  relieved  by  its  internal  use, 
and  still  more  so  when  bathing  is  joined  with  it.    On  the 
continent  Seltzer  warcr  is  much  cn.>plbycd  in  the  samo 
affection,  and  its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  and 
its  alkaline  natxirf*,  strongly  point  out  the  propriety  of 
rts  use.    Whether  it  acts  us  a  solvent,  or  not,  is  unneces- 
sary to  enquire  ;  it  clearly  lessens  the  painful  irritation 
which  the  disease  produces,  and  consequently  amends 
the  discharge.    Hence,  when  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, it  is  consumed  for  the  relief  chiefly  of  complaints  of 
this  nature.    It  requires  little  precaution  in  its  use,  and 
the  quantity,  though  rated  at  from  only  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint  for  a  dose,  is  only  to  he  deterrr/med  hv  i:s  effects 
and  by  the  necessity  the  patient  feels  for  :  L-ucf.  During 
a  course  of  it,  liowever,  attention  must  always  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels  ;  and  thus  a  greater  extent  of 
it  can  be  indulged  in  than  without  this  precaution.  Be- 
sides the  simple  acidulous  waters,  the  acidulous  chalv 
beates  have  been  a'so  recommended  against  the  same 
complaints.    By  their  action,  like  the  former,  they  re- 
inove  h  ritation,  and  the  addition  of  tHfe  chalybeate  tends 
to  give  seme  vigour  to  the  constimtion,  often  broken 
<fown  under  severe  fits  of  this  malady.  Both  Tunbridge, 
Moffat,  and  Spa  may  be  used  here  v.  ith  singular  advan- 
tage ;  though  in  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  till 
the  health  has  suffered,  the  simple  acidulous  waters  will 
be  preferable. 
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DlARRrKXA. 

From  the  kidneys  wc  proceed^  in  regular  progress,  to 
iirections  of  the  bowels  ;  and  those  that  fall  under  our 
present  consideration  are  dianlicea  aud  dysentery,  both, 
.n  their  chronic  state. 

Diarrhoea  consists  in  a  frequent  discharge,  by  stool,  of 
I  matter  various  in  its  appc';uance  and  consisu^nce,  but 
■nostly  feculent,  atteuded  with  little  or  no  piiin,  and  no 
primary  fever. 

Each  discharge  Is  pi-eceded  by  some  murmuring  noise> 
and  flatulence  in  the  bowels,  and  a  sort  of  weight 
»nd  uneasiness  in  the  lower  belly,  which  depart  immedi* 
ately  on  the  discharge  taking  place,  but  are  renewed 
before  a  succeeding  one.  As.  the  disciise  proceeds,  thfr 
stomach  becomes  affected,  and  sickness,  nausea,  and  vo- 
initing  prevail.  The  countenance  turns  pale,  the  skijv 
dry  and  rigid,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  aa 
universal  emaciation,  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities^ 
and  relaxation  of  every  part  ensue. 

The  distinction  between  this  disease  and  dysentery  is 
marked  by  the  following  symptoms : 

Jstj  The  absence  of  fever  as  a  primary  symptom. 

2d,  The  discharge  of  actual  fcEces,  which  in  dysentery 
is  rare,  and  only  in  a  particular  hardened  forra,orscybala. 
•  3d,  The  w.inl  of  tliat  fxtor  in  tlie  discharge  which  at- 
tends dysentery,  and  marks  it  as  a  contagious  malady;, 
but,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  dysentery  and  diar- 
rljoca  become  very  much  allied. 

This. disease  consists  in.  a  morbid  increase  of  the  perls- 
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tiilric  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  this  morbid  increase 
is  the  effect  of  a  variety  of  causes,  cither  applied  to  the 
body  in  general,  or  acting  solely  on  these  parts. 

Of  the  former  may  be  enumerated  passions  of  mind, 
eoUl  applied  to  the  surface ;  diseases,  as  gout,  dentition, 
fever,  &c. 

Of  the  Litter,  1.  Matters  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  J 
acting  either  from  their  quantity,  as  in  case  of  surfeit ;  or 
from  their  nature,  or  the  state  of  the  stomach  itself,  pro- 
ducing fermentation,  as  acid  fruit?,  oily  and  putrid  sub- 
stances, drastic  and  purgative  medicines,  Sec.  ^2.  Mat* 
ters  generated  in  the  body,  and  thrown  out  into  the  in- 
testines, as  acrid  brie,  pancreatic  juice,  punilent  matter, 
water  in  dropsy,  worms,  &c. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  is  determined  by  the  par- 
ticular cause  from  which  it  arises,  whether  symptomatic 
of  another  disease,  and  whether  of  a  critical  nature  ;  by 
the  degree  of  debility  present  in  the  system  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  period  of  its  continuance,  from  the  hazard  of  its 
producing  a  local  affection  of  the  intestines. 

The  most  frequent  morbid  change  met  with,  in  dis- 
sections of  diarthcea,  where  it  appears  in  some  mea- 
sure a  primary  disease,  is  ulceration  of  some  portioii  of 
the  intestines,  and  enlargement  of  glands ;  the  inner 
membr.ine  is,  in  this  case,  often  stripped  off,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  its-muscuLir  coat  laid  bare.  The 
follicular  glands  are  also  the  most  frequent  seat  of  such 
ulcerations ;  they  are  sometimes,  too,  of  a  cancerous  na- 
ture, and  shew  the  same  appearance  as  scirrhus  and  can- 
cer, eUewhere. 

When 
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When  the  disease  is  more  sympto  matic,  the  intestines 
shew  simply  marks  of  erisipelatous  inflammation  ;  but 
the  aphthous  appearance,  which  attends  it,  is  never  an 
object  of  dissection,  but  disappears  with  life.  The  morbid 
changes  of  the  organs  belong  to  the  primary  diseases  of 
which  the  diarrhoea  is  merely  a  symptom.  As  a  proof 
of  the  alliance  betwixt  dysentery  and  diarrhaa,  dissec- 
tions often  shew,  in  diarrhoea,  some  portion  of  the  Intes- 
tines in  a  dysenteric  state. 

From  this  view  of  diarrhcea,  it  is  a  disease  very  varied 
in  its  causes,  and  hence  requiring  much  diversity  of 
treatment,  but,  when  from  its  long  continuance  part  of 
the  gut  has  passed  into  ulceration,  the  use  of  mineral 
waters  is  particularly  indicated,  and  is  the  chief  remedy 
to  be  depended  on  for  producing  any  chance  of  cure. 
The  mineral  waters  recommended  with  this  view  are 
i)um>erous ;  of  these,  Bristol  has  been  strongly  held  rip, 
and,  from  its  temperature  and  particular  impregnation, 
it  cannot  fail  to  do  much  service.  This  state  of  disease 
is  often  the  effect  of  long  residence  in  a  warm  climate, 
and  here  it  acts  with  particular  success,  by  removing 
that  bilious  tendency  with  which  the  continuance  of  it 
is  connected.  Bath  waters  are  equally  useful  here  as 
those  of  Bristol,  and  their  increased  temperature  makes 
them  still  more  favourable  in  the  present  complaint. 
They  require  much  perseverance,  and  a  constant  and 
regular  use  of  them  to  ensure  success.  Spa  and  Pyr- 
mont  waters  are  no  less  recommended  as  possessing 
strong  powers  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  these 
parts,  and  removing  their  debility  ;  Hartfell,  though 
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not  equal  to  any  of  these,  may  be  meniloned  as  useful^ 
on  the  same  account. 

DYSENTKRr. 

The  next  disease,  or  dysentery  in  its  chron!^  state,  at 
which  period  only  h&  treatment  enters  into  our  present 
pran,  di/Ters  l-ittle  from  the  former  affection.  Wc  shall 
consider  it,  however,  in  ks  different  stages,  and-  then  ap- 
ply what  regards  the  use  of  mineral  waters  in  conclusion^ 

The  attack  of  dysentery  is  displayed  by  a  frequent 
mucous  discharge  from  the  anus>.  attonded'  with,  a  con- 
st;int  tiTgent  desire,  violent  grtpes,  frequently  an  evacu- 
ation of  blood,  and  almost  always  with  fever. 

It  commences  with  a  rigour  a-nd  other  ftbrile  symp- 
toms, which  generally  accompany  its  progress,  and  is» 
preceded  by  cGstiveness,  and  an  iwusual  flatulence  of  the 
bowels,  with  loss  of  appetite,  frequently  sickness  anct 
vomiting.  In  many,  the  feverish  symptoms  soon  cease,, 
but  though  the  disease  should  depart  in  three  or  four 
days,  it  leaves  the  bowels  in  the  most  weak  and  irrita- 
ble state. 

The  discharge  is  generally  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
varies  much  in  i'ts  colour  and  consistence,  being  always,, 
however,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blood  and  films  of  a 
membranous  texture  ;  more  rarely  worms  appear  in  the 
stools.  During  this  discharge,  the  natural  faeces  are  sel. 
dom  observable, .anti  when  so,  it  is  in  the  form  of  har- 
dened scybala,  (or  lumps)  the  evacuation  of  Vvihich  pro. 
duces  a  temporary  ease. 

'1  his  disease  depends  on  a  specific  contagion  of  a  pu- 
trid 
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trid  kind,  is  highly  infectious,  and  propagated  hy  every 
■species  of  filth.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn 
after  intense  heats,  by  which  a  debility  is  occasioned, 
rendering  such  contagion  more  powerful,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  camps,  or  where  numbers  are  col- 
lected in  Warm  climates,  being  favoured  by  cold,  ex- 
cesses, Sec. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  is  very  uncertain  ;  for  frc* 
<iuently  it  ends  fatally  in  a  few  days,  with  all  the  ap» 
pearances  of  gangrene  having  commenced  ;  but,  when 
the  fever  is  more  moderate,  it  may  be  protractsd  for 
weeks,  even  months,  when  it  passes  into  ihc  chronic  spe- 
cies,or  diarrhoen,  though  its  common  termination  is  from 
the  7th  to  the  14-th  day,  and  if  the  constitution  has  been 
)reviously  impaired  by  former  diseases,  the  patient  ge- 
nerally dies.    Yet  cases  of  long  standing  are  fieqivently 
cored  by  a  return  of  cold  weather-.    An  evacuation  of 
jlHous  matter  is  a  favourable  symptom,  and  often  re- 
moves the  dis<?Ji3e.    When  epidemic,  it  is  always  more 
dangerous,  as  denoting  a  worse  kind*    The  best  mark 
■){ a  happy  crisis  is  diffused  sweats  over  the  whole  body, 
mth  a  deposition  of  a  sediment  in  the  urine.    Ii  is  more 
atal  to  men  than  vvomcn. 
From  dissections  of  this  disease,  its  peculiar  scat 
■ms  to  be  chiefly  the  internal  coat  of  the  colon  and 
ctum,  effected  with  inflam.mation  and  its  tonsequen- 
Hence  the  morbid  appearances  arc,  ulceration  of 
hese  parts,  gangrene,  contraction,  so  as  to  be  felt  some- 
imes  knotty,  and  lastly,  a  thickening  of  their  coats, 
f'nh  enlargement  of  the  small  glands,  which  appear  like 

small- 
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small-pox.  The  coverings  of  the  abdomen  partake  al; 
in  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  parts.  'I'he  adipo: 
substance  and  the  muscles  become  soft,  flaccid,  and  fii 
of  serum.    Several  of  the  organs  are  also  enlarged. 

From  this  view  the  chronic  state  of  dysentery  is  or 
very  diflicult  to  treat,  and  generally  imsuccessful  in  i 
issue.    It  has  been  attempted  by  the  use  of  mineral  ^v: 
ters,  which  have  proved  more  fortunate  than  most  oth< 
remedies,  where  the  disease  ha-s  occurred  in  a  warm  c] 
mate,  and  where  the  patient  has  con>e  home  for  the  b 
nefit  of  their  use.    The  mineral  watei-s  employed  ar 
first,  those  of  Bristol  Hot- well ;  and  the  pure  acidulov 
<|uality  of  this  water,  joined  to  its  temperature,  is  ofte 
attended  with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  producing 
tendency  to  heal  where  the  bowels  are  in  an  ulceratt 
state.    This  degree  of  ulceration  is  generally  in  a  scr 
fulous  habit,  and  from  what  has  been  delivered  on  t 
subject  of  palufionary  consumption,  the  principle  of  tl 
will  be  apparent.    If  the  Bristol  water  be  so  useful,  it 
clear  that  those  of  Buxton  and  Bath,  from  their  mo 
powerful  impregnation,  will  be  still  more  so.    But  t 
climate  of  Buxton  is  less  propitious  to  the  invalid  of  t 
tropical  region,  and  is  more  suited  to  dysenteric  patici 
of  this  country  who  are  in  a  convalescent  state,  a 
where  the  disease  is  merely  a  species  of  diarrhoea  son 
wliat  protracted.    But  the  Bath  w^ater  i?  not  liable 
this  objection,  and  being  placed  in  a  genial  spot,  w  ill 
ford  a  proper  retreat  for  the  exhausted  frame  of  the 
dian  invalid,  where  the  powerful  action  of  the  mine 
will  soon  produce  a  tendency  to  heal  in  the  ulcera' 
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f>arts,  and  correct  that  bilious  propensity  In  the  h.ibit, 
vhicli,  by  its  irritation,  may  continue  the  disease.  Dur- 
ing any  course  of  this  kind,  where  the  irritation  on  the 
bowels  is  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  in  part 
the  use  of  the  medicines  suited  to  the  first  stage  of 
.the  malady,  but  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient  and  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
The  exiernal  application  of  the  water,  or  bathing,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  surface  always  in  a  pure  perspirable  state 
is  at  all  times,  it  may  be  remarked,  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence in  bowel  complaints,  from  the  well  known 
sya^pathy  between  tlieexternal  and  internal  surface  hav- 
ing such  influence  in  the  protraction  of  the  disease,  and  an 
equal  balance  of  the  fluids  must,  therefore,  at  all  times 
be  preserved,  more  esjjecially  where  a  determination  to 
the  internal  parts  has  clearly  taken  pbice.  A  medium 
temperature  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Cha- 
lybcates  are  here  of  more  uncertain  operation,  though  the 
S}?awater  has  bt:en  recommended  as  a  powerful  auxili- 
ar)-  to  other  medicines.  But,  where  a  chalybeate  is 
used,  it  should  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind;  that  the  in« 
creased  action  of  the  system  may  not  be  too  great,  for  a 
gentle,  and  long  continued  stimulus  is  always  most 
proper  in  every  ca-^e  where  hectic  fever  prevails. 

IRRFGULAR  COUR-ES,  OR.  A  M  E  NO  R  R  H  CT,  A. 

From  the  bowels  we  are  led  to  another  situation  of 
disease,  and  that  peculiar  to  the  female,  being  the  af- 
fections of  the  uterine  region,  or  such  as  attack  the 
wcmb.    Here  miaeral  waters  are  of  wonJeiful  efficacy, 

and 
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.and  in  four  varieties  of  uterine  disease  they  may  be 
considered  as  proving  almost  a  certain  cilre.  These  are 
greensickness,  supprest  courses,  flooding,  and  the  whitesi 
Greensickness  and  supprest  courses  form  two  modifica'^ 
lions  of  the  disease  termed  amenorrhoca*  This  disease 
consists  in  a  'ivant  of  the  menstrual  dischai-ge  at  the  pro- 
per period,  attended  with  various  tnorbid  symptoms  and 
Unconnected  with  pregnancy 

It  is  divided  into  two  species,  under  tlte  terms  of  its 
Tetcntioii  and  supj^ression. 

1 .  Retention . 

Its  retention,  known  by  the  name  oF  chlorosis,  or  the 
greensickness,  is  marked  by  various  symptoms  of  debi- 
lity, as  indolence,  lassitude,  and  a  number  of  dyspeptic, 
or  stomach  complaints.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  pale 
ieucophlegmatic  appearance,  or  sallow  green  colour, 
both  in  the  face,  which  loses  its  vivid  redness,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  body,  anci  not  unfrequently  Swelling  oilf 
the  lower  extremities.  The  respiration  becomes  easily 
hurried,  hysteric  symptoms  are  frequent,  especially  pal- 
pitation and  fainting,  and  pain  is  particularly  felt  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  haunches. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  depends  entirely  on  weak 
ness,  or  a  want  of  power  in  the  system  to  propel  thi 
blood  to  the  uterine  vessels  ;  but  the  origin  of  this  pe- 
culiar weakness,  which  appears  at  this  period  of  lifej 
^Cvithout  any  antecedent  mark  of  it,  we  are  unacquainted 
■with. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  is  doubtful.  It  Is  often 
recovered  entirely  by  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  by 
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marriugc.  Where  deep  rooted,  however,  the  patient 
often  falls  a  sacriHce  to  morbid  ;ifFections  of  the  viscera; 
and  if  married,  becomes  barren,  or  very  subject  to 
abortion. 

Dissections  of  chlorotic  patients  have  discovered  most 
frequently  diseased  ovaria,  consisting  in  scirrhus  or 
dropsy.  Some  of  the  other  organs,  particularly  the 
liver  and  spleen,  have  been  found,  at  times,  also  in  the 
same  state. 

2.  Suppression. 

Supprest,  or  obstructed  menstruation,  after  its  regu- 
lar establishment,  is  marked  chiefly  by  dyspeptic  and 
liysteric  symptoms.  To  these  are  joined  colic,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  costivent  ss.  The  blood  also,  determined 
more  copiously  elsewhere,  produces  various  hemor- 
rhages, as  from  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  and  other  parts. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  chiefly  constriction  of  the 
uterine  vessels,  arising  from  a  variety  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances,  as  cold,  fear,  passions  of  mind,  the  use  of 
sedatives,  want  of  exercise,  &c. 

Our  opinion  in  this  species  of  the  disease  is  determined 
by  its  cause  ;  for  when  from  cold,  which  is  generally  at- 
tended with  some  fever,  it  is  merely  temporary ;  from 
the  state  of  the  patient's  health  in  other  respects  ;  from 
the  length  of  time  the  suppression  has  continued,  and 
whether  attended  with  leucorrhoea,  or  whites,  which  is 
always  unfavourable ;  and  from  our  certain  knowledge 
of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Dissections,  where  this  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, shew  the  same  morbid  changes  of  the  ovaria 
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and  womb,  as  in  the  former  species,  and  no  opportunity 
is  alForded  of  inspection  in  temporary  cases. 

In  the  treatment  of  greensickness  two  indications  pre- 
sent ;  L  To  give  general  tone  and  vigour  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  2.  at  the  same  time  to  induce  a  full  relax- 
aiion  of  the  part.  No  means  are  so  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose as  a  mineral  water  of  a  proper  temperature,  and 
Bath  has  been  much  recommended  with  this  view.  It 
requires  to  be  used  both  internally  and  also  by  bathing, 
but  it  may  he  considered  as  more  useful  here  from  its 
temperature  than  its  impregnation,  and  on  that  accoiint 
some  others  a  e  preferable  in  this  disease. 

Steel  is  at  all  times,  here,  a  medicine  of  sovereign  ef- 
ficacy, notwithstanding  the  degree  of  fever  and  irrita- 
tion that  prevails.    The  chalybeate  minerals  are,  tliere- 
fore,  clearly  pointed  out  as  superior  to  any  otlier,  from 
the -great  weakness  which  characterises  the  disease,  and 
from  the  tendency  to  a  cachectic  state,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  dropsical  symptoms  which  also  attend  it.  Tun- 
bridge  water  has  been  accordingly  much  celebrated  in 
this  complaint,  and  those  patients  who  suffer  ill  health 
from  thb  cause  receive  a  certain  relief  from  the  use 
of  the  Tunbridge  mineral.    But,  even  with  tlie  advan- 
tage of  this  powerful  chalybeate,  the  2d  indication  is  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  but  the  warm  bath  occasionally 
used,  to  promote  by  its  relaxing  and  antispasmodic  ef- 
fects on  the  part,  the  natural  discharge  which  ought  at 
this  period  to  appear.    The  other  chalybeates  may  be 
heje  mentioned  as  equally  useful  with  those  of  Tun- 
bridge, in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  impr£g- 
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nation  ;  and  the  Scarborough  will  be  perhaps  not  Jess 
oUccessful.  In  cases  where  the  debility  from  the  dis- 
ease arises  to  an  extreme  degree,  Hartfcll  water  may  be 
substituted,  where  the  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  will  render  it  a  more  powerful  tonic 
than  where  the  solution  is  made  by  the  carbonic.  The 
dose  of  this  water  Is  also  less,  and  will  not  so  much  op- 
press the  stomach.  It  has  been  recommended  by  some 
physicians  in  cases  of  debility,  particularly  of  gout,  to 
add  to  the  mineral  water,  when  '.aken,  some  aromatic 
tincture.  This  wmU  be  perhaps  more  allowable  in  green- 
sickness than  in  most  other  cases,  and  as  it  is  only,  like 
the  water  itself,  a  temporary  habit,  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  of  its  intruding  itself  to  be  a  regular  custom 
upon  the  patient.  In  this  disease  the  good  effects  of  the 
mineral  will  be  much  assisted  if  joined  with  exercise,  to 
which  chlorotic  patients  are  particularly  averse,  and 
they  require  to  be  much  roused,  and  this  indolent  torpid 
state  of  their  feelings  counteracted.  The  best  exercise 
for  them  is  that  on  horseback,  not  carried  to  an  extreme. 

The  second  modification  of  this  complaint,  or  sup- 
pressed courses,  are  more  varied  in  their  treatment  than 
greensickness,  though  it  is  only  that  fixed,  or  permanent 
species,  which  is  connected  with  a  constitutional  change, 
that  falls  properly  under  the  treatment  by  mineral 
waters.  The  mineral  waters  had  recourse  to  in  this 
species  of  the  disorder  are  numerous.  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  the  effect  of  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  ute- 
rine vessels,  arising  from  the  imprudent  application  of 
cold,  here  the  Bath  waters  are  a  certain  means  of  relief, 
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and  their  external  use  will  be  even  more  powerful  than 
tlieir  internal  exhibition.  But  where,  on  the  conlvary, 
general  not  local  debility  loi  ms  the  source  i  I'the  nvdiji.^y, 
then  the  chalybeates,  as  in  the  ionner  case,  aie  the 
most  proper  and  approved  remedies.  In  thh  ccn;plaint 
the  pain  and  irviLation  in  the  uterine  region  are  often 
very  great,  and  tht;y  require  f  r  their  alleviation,  joined 
to  the  bath,  the  judicious  interposition  of  opiates. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  this  complaint  which  re- 
quites a  treatment  diucrent  from  what  has  been  here 
enjoined.  At  the  period  of  hfe  when  the  courses  are 
about  to  deput,  it  is  well  known  they  become  for  a  cer- 
tain time  irregular;  and  give  rise  to  a  number  of  dis- 
tressing symptoms  which  affect  the  general  health  of 
females  in  a  hi^h  degree.  Nature  is  then  endeavouring 
to  establish  a  new  habit  of  body,  and  till  that  is  esta- 
blished, a  very  guarded  caution  is  required  in  whatever 
is  done.  It  is  justly  considered  by  the  sex  themselves 
as  a  critical  time.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  courses 
is,  it  is  clear  that  the  constitution  has  been  accustomed 
for  a  great  length  of  years  to  this  discharge,  and  their 
cessation  must,  therefore,  give  rise  to  a  fullness  in 
the  system,  to  get  the  better  of  which,  nature  herself 
is  often  unable.  At  this  period  of  life,  then,  the  pro- 
€urlng  the  appearance  of  the  discharge  is  of  little  con- 
ispquence,  and  to  guard  against  redundancy,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  fluids,  is  the  leading  indication.  Instead,  then,  of 
the  acidulous  or  chalybeate  waters,  the  saline  class  seem 
evidently  pointed  out,  joined  with  some  general  tonic, 
the  best  of  which  here  is  the  temperate  bath  ;  and  this 
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plan  shftuld  be  continued  till  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  constitution  are  fully  established,  and  all  morbid 
symptoms  appear  to  be  past.  The  Epsom  or  Kil- 
burne  water  will  be  here  usefully  employed  at  such 
times  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  existing  circum- 
stances require.  The  Sedlitz  water  on  the  continent 
is  one  recommended  with  the  same  view  ;  and  by  any 
of  these  minerals  moderately  taken,  and  joined  with  a 
proper  attention  to  a  regimen  rather  abstemious,  this 
critical  period  of  life  will  be  passed  by  females  with 
ease  and  comfort,  any  morbid  symptoms  that  arise 
counteracted,  and  a  new  st?.te  of  coniiitution  esta- 
blished to  remain  for  the  rest  of  life.  It  is  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  circiimstance  of  their  getting  old  by 
ftrhales  themselves,  or  th'eir  wish  not  to  be  thought  so, 
ind  the  desire  of  many  practitioners  to  humour  them 
fn  this  rdfea,  by  forcing  the  appearance  of  the  courses 
improperly,  that  lays  the  foundation  for  much  misery 
tfo  the  patient,  and  lasting  ill  health  for  t!ie  reraaindet 
of  life. 

From  a  state  of  suppressed  discharge  in  the  womb, 
or  uterine  region,  wc  consider  an  opposite  appearance 
d{  disease  in  the  same  situation,  and  this  is  knowrt  iViV- 
der  the  two  appellations,  of  flooding,  and  the  whites. 

FLOODING. 

Flooding  is  a  disease  to  which  females  are  occasion- 
ftlly  subject  during  all  thd  tiine  that  the  courses  flow. 
This  disease  is  marked  by  a  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  vagina,  exceeding  the  monthly  liow,  either  in  fre- 
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qnency,  duration,  or  quantity,  attended  with  acute  and 
permanent  morbid  symptoms,  producing  a  highly  debi- 
litated state  of  the  system. 

The  consideration  of  it,  we  confine  here  to  its  afFect- 
ing  the  unimpregnated  female. 

This  disease  has  been  divided  into  two  stages ;  the 
active  and  passive. 

The  former  is  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  viz.  a  frequent  strong  hard  pulse, 
with  acute  pains  of  the  back,  loins,  and  belly  The 
latter  is  displayed  by  various  symptoms  of  weakness, 
as  feeble  pulse,  paleness  of  face,  breathing  hurried  on 
the  slightest  motion,  and  a  train  of  nervous  complaints, 
joined  often  with  a  leucophlegmatic  or  dropsical  habit. 

The  appearance  of  the  fluid  discharged  is  also  va- 
rious, and  corresponds  to  these  stages  of  the  disease. 
At  first  it  is  generally  very  florid,  sometimes  blackish, 
or  of  a  pitchy  colour ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  acquires  a 
pale  watery  hue,  and  often  gives  place  to  a  white  mu- 
cous discharge,  or  else  an  acrid  watery  fluid,  which  ex- 
coriates the  passage. 

The  most  frequent  period  of  this  disease  is  towards 
the  cessation  of  the  courses,  when  an  irregularity  in  the 
natural  flow  takes  place  ;  and  such  a  state  of  debility 
is  often  induced  by  it,  that  the  patient  can  hardly 
stand  erect,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  back  ii 
brings  on. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  referred  to, 
1st,  General  fullness  of  habit,  or  plethoric  state. 
2d,  Accidental  circumstances  increasing  the  force  of 
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the  general  circulation,  as  violent  exercise  In  dancing, 
strains,  violent  passions,  &c. 

3d,  Irritations,  particularly  acting  on  the  womb,  as 
excessive  venei  y,  and,  especially  in  the  menstruating 
period,  costlveness,  &c. 

4th,  Laxity  and  debility  of  the  organ,  In  consequence 
of  child  bearing,  abortion,  &c. 

5th,  Organic  afTections  of  it,  as  sclrrhus,  polypus, 
ulcerations,  &c. 

Our  opinion  in  flooding  must  be  greatly  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeds. 
When  arising  solely  from  a  general  fullness  of  the  sys- 
tem, there  is  little  risk  to  be  apprehended,  except  its 
occasioning  a  temporary  debility  j  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  appearance  is  the  consequence  of  an  or- 
ganic affection  of  the  part,  which  is  too  often  the  case 
after  the  age  of  'l-S,  it  is  deemed  generally  incurable. 
Even  where  simple  laxity  of  vessels  is  the  cause,  at  th'e 
above  period,  if  profuse  and  long  continued,  from  the 
weakness  produced  by  it,  there  is  always  danger  of  a 
leucophlegmatic  or  dropsical  state. 

An  almost  constant  effect  of  this  malady,  in  younger 
subjects,  is  sterility  during  its  continuance. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal,  in  consequence 
of  real  loss  of  blood  in  the  unimpregnated  female,  the 
womb  has  been  found,  on  dissection,  changed  by  an 
organic  affection  consisting  either  of  sclrrhus,  polypuS, 
or  ulceration.  In  the  former,  it  is  increased  in  bulk, 
and  often  to  a  very  great  size.  Its  substance  is  thick, 
hard,  and,  when  cut  into,  shows  a  firm  structure 
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intersected  with  membraneous  septa,  the  characteristic 
of  the  scirrhous  state.  The  internal  surface,  in  this 
case,  is,  for  the  most  part,  ulcerated,  throwing  out 
ragged  processes,  and  from  these  ulcerated  parts,  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds.  Polypus  again  consists  of  a  dis- 
eased mass,  adhering  by  a  neck,  to  some  part  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus.  It  is  surrounded  with  varicose  ves- 
sels, and  from  these,  when  a  rupture  takes  place,  pro- 
fuse floodings  arise.  These  uterine  polypi  vary  very 
much  in  their  size,  consistence,  and  form  ;  from  which 
circumstances,  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage arises.  Such  organic  affections  seldom  prevail 
till  after  the  middle  of  life,  and  the  neck  of  the  womb 
is  most  subject  to  their  attack. 

This  disease,  then,  is  divided  into  two  species,  the 
active  and  passive  ;  the  latter  of  which  only  claims  our 
attention  here.  It  is  attended  with  debility  or  weakness 
of  the  constitution  at  large,  and  frequently  with  an 
organic  affection  of  the  organ.  In  this  view  chalybeates 
are  strongly  pointed  out,  and  those  of  the  highly  car- 
bonated kind  are  found  particularly  useful.  Tuii- 
bridge  has  been  a  common  resort  against  such  uterine 
affections,  and  great  relief  is  experienced  by  a  course 
of  the  waters  here.  Their  external  use  is  Improper,  and 
should  never  be  thought  of  in  profuse  discharges  of 
this  nature.  But  even  in  their  internal  exhibition  some 
caution  is  required  that  'the  disease  be  actually  in  the 
passive  state.  If  there  prevail  much  general  fever, 
with  pain  of  back  and  loins,  and  great  local  irritation, 
then  the  chalybeate  will  be  apt  tp  aggravate  the  dis- 
order. 
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crder.  Spa  water  has  been  still  more  strongly  praised 
than  anj  other  against  this  disease;  but  it  requires 
the  same  limitation  mentioned  :  for,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  there  must  exist  some  debility,  as  the  cause 
producing  and  keeping  up  the  discharge.  Carlsbad  has 
been  no  less  famed  on  the  same  account,  and  the  same 
restrictions  apply  to  it.  In  this  country,  Hartfell, 
from  the  difference  of  its  dissolving  acid,  we  should 
conceive  well  fitted  for  the  cure  of  tliis  malady,  as  the 
astringent  nature  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must  possess 
greater  tonic  powers  than  those  of  the  carbonic.  In 
directing  a  course  for  this  disease,  much  attention 
Ji>ust  be  paid  to  the  patient's  regimen  ;  every  thing 
hoating,  or  which  may  induce  irritation,  is  to  be 
avoided.  Exercise  should  be  of  the  passive  kind, 
and  not  depending  solely  on  the  mineral,  the  assist- 
ance of  medicine  is  to  be  taken  to  increase  its  powers, 
and  renovate,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  strength  of  the 
eonstituLion. 

WHITES. 

From  flooding,  or  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
"womb  in  its  pure  state,  we  examine  it  next  in  a  more 
vitiated  watery  or  serous  state,  and  tliis  discharge 
constitutes  what  is  termed  by  the  sex  the  whites ;  a 
disease  of  great  obstinacy,  marking  strong  debili;y 
of  the  system,  and  inducing  sterility  for  the  most  part 
as  a  consequence  of  its  attack. 

The  whites  then  consist  of  two  kinds  j  the  consti- 
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tutional,  and  local ;  and  this  variety  depends  on  tlie 
different  parts  from  which  the  discharge  proceeds. 

Conslitutional. 

The  discharge  here  proceeds  from  the  uterine  vcs- 
sels,  and  is  frequently  connected  with  flooding  or  me- 
norrhagia,  appearing  in  the  intervals  of  that  disease. 
It  i&  not  so  alarming  as  flooding,  nor  so  rapidly  hurtful 
to  the  constitution.  The  quantity  of  the  discharge  is 
various  at  different  times,  being  at  first  mild,  and 
growing  gradually  more  acrid  by  its  continuance  :  and 
its  effects  are  entirely  to  be  judged  of  by  the  symptoms 
It  produces. 

The  Symptoms  it  produces  are  paleness,  distension 
of  stomach,  as  squeamishness,  inflation,  and  sometimes 
vomiting,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  passage,  attended  with  uneasiness  and  heat 
of  urine. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  either  general  weakness, 
or  else  particular  laxity  of  the  uterine  vessels,  and  the 
latter  brought  on  by  various  circumstances,  as  partu- 
rition, frequent  venery,  the  use  of  stoves,  &c.  Hence 
the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  Holland,  where  no  wo- 
man is  almost  without  it. 

Our  opinion  here  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
cause  from  which  it  proceeds.  If  long  continued,  it 
becomes  habitual,  and  often  remains  for  life,  and  its 
constant  attendant,  in  that  case,  is  sterility.  If  accom- 
panied also  by  an  organic  affection  of  the  uterus,  which 
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often  takes  place  n  its  progress,  it  is  generally  in- 
curable. 

Dissections  here  shew  the  Internal  surface  of  the 
uterus  pale,  flabby,  and  relaxed.  Where  organic  af- 
fections take  place,  their  appearances  were  examined 
under  the  head  of  menorrhagia,  or  flooding. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  of  leucorrhoca,  or  whites, 
is  much  the  same  with  that  directed  in  flooding,  to  the 
cure  of  that  disease  we  shall  therefore  refer  ;  only  to- 
pical remedies,  or  injections,  have  here  most  effect ;  and^ 
in  the  choice  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  are  least 
liable  to  stain  the  linen  of  the  patient,  and  occasion 
the  detection  of  the  disease  by  the  other  sex,  as  strong 
infusions  of  green  tea,  solutions  of  alum,  &c. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  general  remedies,  tho'' 
less  powerful,  are  commonly  preferred  by  the  patient. 
Irritations  also  of  contiguous  parts,  by  the  use  of  the 
balsams,  turpentines,  and  cantharides,  acting  as  diuretics,- 
ar£.  often  successful  here. 

Local. 

The  second  species  of  whites  is  that  which  most  nearly; 
resembles  the  venereal  gonorrhoea,  or  clap,  and  proceeds 
from  the  same  source,  or  the  glands  of  the  vagina/ 
tliough'We  have  here,  even  less  than  in  the  former  spe- 
cies, any  means  of  distinction,  and  must  entirely  be 
guided  by  the  report  of  the  lemale. 

The  cure  is  made  by  the  use  of  astringent  injec- 
tions, which  must  be  here  strong,  from  the  less  sensibi- 
lity of  the  parts.  . 
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Thus  In  the  treatment  of  the  whites,  there  is  little 
difFerence  from  that  of  floodtng,  only  local  remedies 
are  at  times  more  necessary  here,  from  the  irritations 
which  the  discharge  produces  on  the  parts  ;  and  it 
general  bathing  does  not  take  place,  local  cleanliness 
is  absolutely  essential  to  prevent  the  uneasy  feelings  of 
irritation,  wliich  are  the  attendant  consequences  of  the 
malady.    Chalybeates  are  clearly  pointed  out  as  the 
■vvaters  most  useiul,  and  if  the  stomach  is  too  weak  and 
Irritable,  their   temperature  should  be   increased  by 
Immersing  a  bottle  filled  with  them,  and  well  corked, 
in    warm  water.      This   will   cause  the  water  to 
sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  prevent  that  sense  of 
chilliness  which,  wlien  taken  newly  drawn,  it  is  apt 
to  produce.    Tlie  period  during  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  continue  a  course  for  this  disease  is  uncertain, 
but  it  Is  altvays  obstinate,  and  requires  the  mineral  to 
be  both  largely  used,  and  steadily  persevered  in  ;  nor 
should  the  assistance  of  other  auxiliary  medicines  of 
the  tonic  class  be  lost  sight  of,  as  in  all  diseases  of  ex. 
treme  debility,  a  concurrence  of  different  medicinal 
powers,  to  the  same  general  purpose,  will  be  found 
most  successful.    Nay,  where  in  some  cases  a  suspicion 
of  a  venereal  cause  may  be  entertained  f;)r  the  origin 
of  this  disease,  though  mercury  be  exhibited  on  that 
account,  it  wili  not  counteract  the  propriety  of  the  use 
of  the  mineral  water;  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the 
jncicnry  will  be  rendered  still  more  powerful  by  its 
assistance,  and  the  cause  of  ihe  disease,  if  of  a  specific 
nature,  be  soouer  brought  to  shew  itself. 

PILES. 
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PILES. 

Descending  from  the  womb,  we  come  next  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  here  we  find  a 
disease  painful  in  its  nature,  and  frequent  in  its  attack, 
which  falls  imcfer  our  present  review,  viz.  the  Piles, 
or  hemorrhoidal  affection. 

The  piles  consist  of  small  tumours  situated  on  tl"»e 
verge  of  the  anus,  or  of  a  varicose  ring  surrounding  it. 
When  a  discharge  from  such  tumours  takes  place,  they 
are  termed  bleeding  ;  when  there  is  no  discharge,  they 
are  termed  blind  piles. 

It  is  generally  a  local  affection,  but,  from  frequent 
returns  of  the  evacuation,  ic  becomes  constitutional, 
occurring  at  certain  periods,  and  preceded  by  giddi- 
ness, head-ach,  pain  of  back  and  k)ins,  with  a  sense  of 
heat,  and  fullness  in  the  part.  It  flows  only  when  go- 
ing to  stool,  though  in  some  cases  it  takes  place  with- 
out any  discharge  of  faeces,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to 
prove  fatal,  or  to  induce  a  dropsical  state. 

Its  causes  are  habitu  il  cnstiveness,  any  sudden  ap- 
plication of  cold,  particularly  to  the  lower  extremities, 
a  plethoric  habit,  excesses,  <3cc.  It  is  a  disease  more  fre- 
quent in  advanced  life  ;  and  oftener  occurs  in  women 
than  men. 

When  stopping  in  advanced  life,  in  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  discharge,  it  is  highly  dangerous,  being 
succeeded  by  apoplexy,  &c.  ;  and  when  habitual,  it 
possesses  a  certain  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
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stomach  ;  so  as  to  arise  from  particular  affections  of  this 
organ. 

Where  the  disease  is  merely  local,  depending  on 
causes  acting  on  the  part,  a  renewal  of  them  should  be 
avoided  ;  and,  as  costiveness  is  one  of  the  most  frequent, 
a  loose  belly  is  to  be  preserved  by  means  of  different 
laxatives,  suited  to  the  particular  constitution  ;  the  best 
©f  which  are  cream  of  tartar,  flower  of  sulphur,  and 
the  castor  oil.  When  arising,  again,  from  a  prolapsus 
of  the  anus  itself,  (which  is  also  a  frequent  cause)  the 
part  should,  after  stool,  be  carefully  replaced,  chusing, 
for  the  purpose  of  favouring  it,  a  horizontal  posture  ; 
and  the  best  method  of  replacing  it,  is  by  forming  a 
paper  into  a  cone,  and  having  anointed  it,  let  it  be  in- 
troduced into  the  rectum,  by  which  the  prohipsed  part 
will  be  put  up.  Its  return  is  to  be  prevented  by  avoid- 
ing the  occasional  causes,  as  much  as  possible,  which 
induce  it. 

Where  the  discharge  again  is  habitual,  as  arising  from 
a  plethoric  state,  this  plethora  (or  fullness)  must  be 
prevented  by  avoiding  a  sedentary  life,  using  a  spare 
diet,  and  guarding  against  intemperance  in  drink,  which 
is  particularly  hurtful  in  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  ;  but 
where  the  disease  is  slight,  its  occurrence  is,  at  times,  of 
service,  by  preventing  the  attack  of  more  formidable 
affections,  as  visceral  inflammations,  asthma,  apoplexy, 
palsy,  &c.  Exercise  is  proper;  . but  much  riding  and. 
walking,  as  determining  to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,- 
must  be  shunned. 

Cold 
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Cold  bathing  Is  also  a  tonic  suited  to  this  disease,  and 
la  the  intervals  is  highly  useful,  where  there  prevails  a 
prolapsus,  if  applied  to  the  part ;  during  the  continu- 
ation of  the  flow,  a  horizontal  posture  must  be  used, 
avoiding  heat,  and  paying  attention  to  a  cool  diet.  If 
the  discharge  is  profuse,  astringents,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, must  be  employed.  Where  there  is  much  pain, 
leeches  will  be  useful,  and  give  the  most  certain  relief. 
Fomentations  and  poultices  are  also  in  this  last  case  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  parts,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
inflammation,  should  be  carefully  anointed  with  soft  po- 
matum, or  axunge,  before  going  to  stool. 

After  this  general  treatment,  we  are  led  to  observe, 
that  few  diseases  receive  a  more  marked  relief  from  the 
use  of  mineral  waters  than  the  piles.    They  are  at- 
tended, as  we  have  seen,  with  much  irritation,  pain, 
and  swelling.    They  are  increased  by  a  costive  habit, 
and  they  are  often  connected  with  a  general  plethoric 
state  of  the  system.    In  this  view,  mineral  waters  are 
well  calculated  to  counteract  all  these  predominant 
symptoms,  and  the  great  matter  is  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  them  for  this  purpose.     The  saline  mi- 
nerals have  been  preferred  in  all  cases  where  there 
appears  a  hereditary  tendency  to  this  complaint,  and 
where  there  prevails  a  violent  determination  to  the 
lower  bowels,  so  as  to  produce  protrusion  of  the  rectum. 
Hence  Epsom  water  in  this  country,  and  Sedlitz  on  the 
continent,-  have  been  recommended  in  this  state  of  the 
disease,  and  perhaps  the  proper  use  of  sea  water  is 
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no  less  beneficial  ;  or  the  lesser  London  minerals,  as 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  or  Bagnigge  Wells.  Where  pain 
again  proves  more  the  prevailing  symptom,  the  sul- 
phureous minerals  have  acquired  a  preference  for 
giving  relief ;  and  both  the  Harrowgate  and  Scar- 
borough are  drank  here  with  equal  advantage.  The 
sulphureous  impregnation  is  well  adapted  to  costive 
habits,  an  attendant  of  this  disease,  as  the  sulphur  acts 
without  irritation,  and  continues  :ts  operation  uniformly- 
through  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  1  he  water,  there- 
fore, shoul-ri  always  be  used  here  so  as  to  produce  a  pur- 
gative effect,  and  its  nauseous  quality  when  first  begun, 
if  offensive  to  the  patient,  may  be  corrected  by  some 
aromatic  seed  taken  into  the  mouth,  as  carraways  or 
sugar  co:r.fits,  or  siill  better  by  chewing  a  bit  of  dry 
biscuit  or  coarse  bread.  The  dose  should  be  drank 
fresh  from  the  spring,  and  of  the  proper  temperature, 
before  any  separation  of  the  sulphur  can  take  place 
from  it.  Moffat  water,  though  of  the  same  nature,  is 
•weaker  than  the  Harrowgate,  and  requires  to  be  taken 
in  greater  quantity  to  produce  iis  effects,  while  on  the 
same  account,  from  its  weaker  impregnation,  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  determined  to  the  kidneys  than  to  the  bowels* 
The  use  of  the  foreign  sulphureous  waters  is  still  more 
successful  in  this  complaint,  particularly  those  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 


V/ORMS. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  the  body  one  disease  falls' 
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to  be  noticed,  as  being  the  seat  of  it,  before  leaving  the 
subject,  and  that  is  the  presence  and  attack  of  worms. 

Worms  have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  their  most  common  seat  appears  to  be  the  intestines. 
They  are  more  frequent  even  in  animals  than  in  tlie 
human  race,  especially  in  quadrupeds  and  fishes.  They 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  ascarides  or  small  worm,  the 
teres  or  round  worm,  and  the  tenia  or  tape  worm.  Dif- 
ferent situations  of  the  intestines  have  been  mentioned  as 
occupied  by  each  of  them,  particularly  the  rectum,  as 
the  seat  of  the  ascarides,  where  they  are  observed  al- 
ways involved  in  mucus.  But  the  different  kinds  of 
them  are  found  occasionally  in  every  part  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  tape  worm,  however,  is  not  so  common  in 
this  country. 

The  symptoms  by  which  worms  are  distinguished  arc 
often  doubtful.  The  principal  ones  enumerated  are  pain 
and  acid  eructation  of  stomach,  variable  appetite,  foul 
tongue,  foetid  breath :  the  belly  full,  hard,  and  tense, 
with  occasional  gripings  or  pains  in  different  parts  of  it, 
particularly  about  the  navel ;  irregular  state  of  the 
belly,  heat  and  itchiness  of  the  rectum,  urine  white  and 
limpid,  often  discharged  with  difficulty. 

With  these  symptoms  are  joined  a  dull  appearance  of 
the  eye,  often  dilation  of  the  pupil,  itchiness  of  the  nos- 
trils, short  dry  cough,  slow  fever,  with  evening  exacer- 
bations, and  irregular  pulse,  grinding  of  the  teeth  in 
sleep,  Sec. 

Ti'he  cause  of  worms  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  That 
tiicy  arc  generated  in  the  body  is  clear,  because  they 
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have  been  found  frequently  in  the  brain;  at  times  even 
in  the  heart  itself ;  and  also  because  they  do  not  seem 
capable  of  living  for  any  time  out  of  the  body.  They 
appear  most  frequently  in  those  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and 
whose  bowels  contain  a  preternatural  quantity  of  mucus 
or  slimy  matter.  Hence  it  is  a  disease  most  common 
to  children.  Wiien  it  is  fatal,  it  is  chiefly  from  the 
larger  kind,  and  that  by  their  erosion  of  particular  parts, 
thus  inducing  a  tabid  state. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  two  indications  must  be 
formed. 

The  first  is  to  effect  their  discharge. 

The  second  is  to  prevent  their  future  generation. 

The  first  indication  is  accomplished  by  certain  re- 
medies, which  have  been  termed  specifics  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  these  specifics  all  act  in  one  of  three  ways, 
viz.  either, 

1st,  By  simple  evacuation  or  purging  ;  as  the  dif- 
ferent foetid  &r  strong  bitters,  viz.  rue,  tansy,  worm- 
wood, &c.  also  mercury,  rhubarb,  aloes,  &c. 

2d,  Mechanically,  as  the  tin  and  coweech,  $cc.  ;  or, 

3d,  Chemically,  as  lime-water,  which  dissolving  the 
mucus  in  which  the  worms  are  involved,  loosens  tlieir 
adhesion  to  the  intestines. 

The  second  indication  is  performed  by  tonics,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  astringent  kind,  as  suited  to  ob- 
viate that  relaxation  of  the  prima  via,  the  constant  at- 
tendant in  this  disease. 

To  this  treatment  may  be  added,  that  the  use  of  the 

sulphureous  minerals  is  more  successful  against  two 
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species  -of  them,  the  round  worm  and  the  ascarides, 
than  any  other  medicine,  and  Harrovvgate  waters  are 
both  drank  and  employed  in  the  form  of  injection  with 
this  view.  In  order  to  be  successful,  they  must  be 
taken  so  as  to  prove  purgative,  and  the  diffusive  acti- 
vity of  the  sulphurated  gas  or  vapour  proves  no  doubt 
a  poison  to  them  in  its  operation.  This  principle  of 
action  being  established,  all  the  other  sulphureous  mi- 
nerals will  be  found  equally  effectual,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  strength  their  impregnation  possesses. 

To  finish  our  sketch  of  those  organic  affections  which 
receive  alleviation  from  a  course  of  mineral  waters,  it 
remains  to  consider  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  strangury, 
and  gleet. 

VLCERATION  OF  BLABDER. 

Ulceration  here  is  marked  by  a  bloody  purulent  urine, 
or  its  deposition  of  a  dark  coffee-coloured  sediment,  and 
it  is  attended  with  much  pain  and  irritation  on  making 
water,  and  a  particular  smarting  soreness  is  felt  at  one 
spot,  and  a  heat  in  the  bladder,  like  the  feeling  of 
melted  lead.  The  constitution  becomes  soon  exhausted 
under  the  pain  of  this  disease,  and  the  hectic  state  ra- 
pidly proceeds.  To  check  its  progress,  the  indications 
pointed  out  are,  1.  to  allay  pain  and  irritation;  and, 
2.  to  dispose  tlae  ulcerated  parts  to  unite.  The  first  is 
performed  by  a  proper  use  of  opiates,  suited  to  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  that  demand  it,  and  judiciously  re- 
newing the  doses  as  often  as  necessary.  The  second 
has  been  attempted  by  tonics,  particularly  the  uva  ursi, 
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and  by  some  of  the  balsams ;  but  it  will  be  executtd 
nioj-e  successfully  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters  than  by 
any  ether  kind  of  remedy. 

Malvern  water,  as  a  pure  acidulous  spring,  has  been 
recommended  in  tliis  view.  It  tends  much  to  allay  the 
pain,  but  is  too  weak  in  its  powers  to  produce  any  strong 
disposition  to  heal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bristol 
and  Matlock,  whose  virtues  are  similar.  Buxton  and 
Bath,  as  both  possessing  a  more  powerful  impregnation, 
will  be  more  useful,  and  the  use  of  the  external  bath' 
will  be  frequently  a  necessary  addition  to  this  course  in 
^j;ses  of  extrcnme  pain.  In  a  complaint  of  this  kind,  tht 
patient  ought  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  his  quantity 
of  drink,  in  order  that  he  may  have  little  occasion  for  a 
frequent  discharge  of  urine,  and  thus  baring  the  organ  as 
seldom  as  possible  into  action.  The  v/ater,  therefore, 
should  form  his  sole  beverage,  and  almost  no  other 
drink  be  permitted  him  ;  of  course  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  the  impregnation  being  useful,  by  its  suffering 
little  dilution  in  its  passage  with  ^ny  ether  adventitious 
liquid.  Hartfell  water  has  met  much  praise  in  this  com- 
plaint, and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  of  any  one  of  the  cha- 
lybeate class  that  ought  to  be  tried.  The  disease  arising 
often  from  a  scrofulous  source,  or  at  least  appearing  in 
such  constitutions  as  are  subject  to  this  malady,  will 
point  out  the  propriety  of  the  mineral  waters  to  be  se- 
lected. 

STRANGURY. 

From  the  bladder  itself  thus  affected,  we  proceed  next 
to  the  passage,  the  obstruction  of  v.4iich  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  pro-laces  the  disease  termed  strangury.  This 
disease  consists  in  a  painful  and  difficult  discharge  of 
urinr',  arising  either  frt^m  actual  obstruction,  or  spasm, 
and  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  must  be  therefore 
regulated  by  its  particular  cause.  If  the  disease  depend 
on  obstruction,  and  some  part  ol  the  passage  is  preter- 
naturally  enlarged,  as  happens  in  a  diseased  prostate  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  morbidly  contracted,  as  in  case 
of  stricture,  then  the  cure  of  the  affection  depends  on 
the  use  of  mechanical  means,  or  the  bougie  gradually- 
employed  ;  but  where  it  arises  merely  from  spasm,  the 
treatment  then  falls  properly  under  our  present  view  ; 
and  even  where  the  former  cause  exists,  as  its  effects  are 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm  in  consequence  of 
irritation,  much  relief  is  experienced  as  a  temporary 
measure  from  the  warm  bath  topically  applied.  The 
be  t  furm  of  applying  it  here  is  by  means  of  the  air- 
pump  vapour  bath,  and  the  happy  results  of  it  are 
strongly  instanced  in  a  case  related  in  his  work  by  Dr. 
Blegborough,  and  this  application  may  be  farther  as- 
sisted by  a  proper  and  judicious  occasional  exhibition  of 
opiates.  But,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  local  treat- 
ment is  employed,  the  application  of  mineral  waters  as  a 
constitutional  remedy  is  not  counter .icted-  The  state  of 
hectic,  if  strong,  will  be  relieved  by  them  ;  and  pr«- 
vided  the  disease  is  connected,  which  it  often  is,  witli  a 
scrofulous  cause,  the  mineral  water  will  act  as  a  power- 
ful remedy,  and  materially  aid  the  local  applications. 
The  mineral  waters  chosen  should  be  those  recommended 
in  the  former  disease. 

CLEET. 
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GLEET. 

The  last  affection  of  this  part  that  remains  to  be  re- 
marked upon  is  gleet,  or  a  discharge  of  various  appear- 
ance, and  different  in  different  cases  in  its  nature,  but 
whether  arising  from  venereal  excesses  independent  of 
infection,  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  we  view  it 
here  as  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which  is  more  cer- 
tainly relieved  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters  than  by  any 
other  remedy.  The  mineral  w^aters  here  pointed  out 
are  evidently  those  of  the  chalybeate  kind.  Hence  Tun- 
bridge  and  Spa  rank  high  in  the  cure  of  this  malady, 
Hartfell  is  also  a  place  of  resort  on  the  same  account, 
and  the  waters  must  be  largely  employed,  and  should 
even  be  joined  by  other  remedies,  to  have  a  permanent 
influence  in  effecting  a  cure.  While  their  internal  exhi- 
bition proceeds,  bathing  must  at  the  same  time  not  be 
omitted,  and  the  bath  must  be  gradually  brought  here 
to  the  lowest  temperature,  as  quickly  as  the  patient's 
feelings  will  admit,  that  it  may  possess  its  fullest  tonic 
power.  This  disease  also  requires  more  attention  than 
any  other  to  a  proper  regimen,  and  all  irregularities  or 
excesses  of  any  kind  are  to  be  strictly  prohibited  during 
the  progress  of  the  course,  particularly  with  respect  to 
venery  and  exercise,  for  the  latter  should  be  of  the  pas- 
sive kind.  As  the  disease  is  generally  obstinate,  it  re- 
quires a  long  use  of  the  remedies,  and  to  avoid  the 
causes  which  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  it,  is 
often  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  patient's  conduct. 
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We  have  thus  finished  the  two  first  classes  of  diseases 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
work;  but  the  last  class  that  remains  includes  several 
others  of  equal  importance,  the  seat  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  surface  or  skin,  and  perhaps  in  the  eye  of  a  pa- 
tient, especially  the  female  part,  deserves  more  attention 
than  the  others  we  have  treated.    That  the  skin  is  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  vessels  than  any  other  part  of 
the  body  is  well  known ;  that  its  feelings  also  are  uncom- 
monly acute  is  also  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  that  it 
transmits  a  greater  proportion  of  fluids  than  any  other 
part  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged  from  the  body 
is  equally  clean    Hence  obstruction  here  must  pro- 
duce general  disorder  of  the  system,  as  well  as  a  de- 
ranged state  of  the  part.    But  beside  this,  the  fluids 
themselves  are  often  under  a  vitiated  state.    This  fault 
is  never  displayed  in  the  large  vessels,  but  so  soon  as 
the  circulation  comes  to  its  minute  branches  at  the  sur- 
face, and  the  tainted  matter  becomes  there  united  to  the 
cxcrementitious  fluid,  such  an  irritation  is  produced  as 
to  cause  the  production  of  disease  more  or  less  general, 
according  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  prevailing 
acrimony.    In  the  cure  of  all  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
great  point  is  to  produce  a  freedom  of  circulation,  as 
well  as  to  correct  acrimony  ;  and  these  two  points  being 
kept  in  view,  the  external  as  well  as  internal  use  of  mi- 
neral waters  must  be  conjoined,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed here  as  a  remedy.    We  shall  therefore  consider 
cutaneous  diseases  in  two  divisions,  the  first  confined  to 
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the  part  itself,  or  the  skin,  the  latter  connected  with  the 
state  of  habit,  and  more  particularly  determined  here. 
The  number  of  cutaneous  diseases  is  great,  but  it  is 
tliose  of  a  chronic  nature  that  belong  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. They  form  a  class,  on  which  mineral  waters  act 
with  peculiar  advantage,  and  there  is  none  but  what 
may  be  relieved  or  cured  by  their  use. 

HERPETIC  ERUPTIONS. 

,  The  first  of  these  affections  is  herpetic  eruptions,  of 
which  there  is  some  variety.  The  most  common  form 
is  displayed  by 

S/j  'Ttgks,  or  Herpes^ 

An  eruption  of  broad  itchy  spots,  here  and  there 
over  the  skin,  of  a  whitish  or  red  colour,  which  at 
last  unite  together,  and  discharge  a  thin  serous 
fluid.  After  a  certain  time,  they  form  scurfy  scales, 
■which  peel  off  and  leave  the  surface  below  red  ;  the 
same  appearances,  however,  are  apt  to  be  renewed  in  a 
successive  series  till  the  disease  is  cither  cured,  or  spon- 
taneously  departs.  The  health,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
mains in  other  respects  perfectly  sound.  But  sometimes 
these  cutaneous  diseases  are  observed  to  be  attended 
with  depression  of  spirits. 

This  disease  commonly  attacks  in  spring,  and  departs 
in  winter,  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Women  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  the  other  sex.  It  is  entirely  a  disease 
of  the  skin,  and  is  distinguished  from  itch  by  the  size  of 
the  spots,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  being  rarely  con- 
tagious. 
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Its  causes,  like  those  of  most  other  cutaneous  diseases, 
may  be  referred  to  low  diet,  moist  damp  situation,  and 
Want  of  cleanliness. 

Wliere  the  skin  then  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  disease 
attacks  an  irritable  habit,  producing  intolerable  itching 
and  irritation,  nothing  relieves  so  soon,  and  renders  the 
surface  cooL  and  perspirable,  as  the  simple  acidulous 
water  of  Malvern.  If  applied  externally  to  the  diseased 
surface,  which  is  apt  here  to  break  in  painful  fissures, 
and  to  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid  lymph,  it  will  for  a  time 
increase  the  pain,  but  this  first  effect  soon  subsides.  The 
internal  use  of  the  water  must  be  continued  so  as  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  bowels,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent,  but  by  determining  this  way  it  will  tend  to 
relieve  the  state  of  the  external  surface.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  continued  long,  some  length  of  time  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  cure,  but  where  it  is  mild  and  ap- 
pears only  at  stated  times,  it  yields  soon  to  the  combined 
action  of  this  mineral.  Though  the  saline  minerals  may 
go  some  length  in  relieving  irritation  by  their  acting  on 
the  bowels,  they  are  not  so  successful  in  the  cure  of  her- 
petic eruptions.  Cheltenham,  where  they  are  combined 
with  the  chalybeate,  has  been  found  useful  at  times, 
but  the  sulphureous  minerals  are  of  all  others  the 
most  powerful  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  from  the  active 
diffusible  nature  of  their  impregnation,  and  in  the  form 
of  hepatic  gas  or  air,  the  sulphur  acquires  wonderful- 
efficacy.  Hence  the  Harrowgate  waters  are  univer- 
sally employed  in  tjiis  class  of  diseases,  and  have- justly 
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acquired  much  celebrity.  Their  success  is  generally- 
promoted  by  the  bath,  raised  to  a  proper  temperature, 
and  afterwards  removing  the  patient  to  bed,  and  pre- 
serving him  in  a  proper  warmth  for  a  certain  time  after 
the  immersion. 

It  should  here  produce,  taken  internally,  a  sensible  ef- 
fect on  the  bowels,  and  this  must  be  kept  up  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  The  time  necessary  for  the  course  must  be 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  in  very 
bad  instances  a  considerable  time  is  necessary  in  order 
to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  the  malady.  Moffat  is  equally 
celebrated  inthis  disease  as  Harrowgate,  and  the  same 
rules  apply  to  its  use  ;  the  same  observation  may  be  also 
extended  to  Scarborough. 

ITCH. 

After  herpetic  eruptions  we  shall  consider  an  eruption 
of  a  specific  nature,  the  itch.  'J'his  is  a  disease  which 
consists  of  small  itchy  pustules,  or  sores,  of  a  contagious 
nature,  chiefly  aflectlng  the  hands  and  joints,  but  in  time 
spreading  over  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  and  they  are  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid,  v.hich  flows  out  on  pressure,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  scurfy  crust.  Where  the  pustules  arc 
large,  and  attended  witli  considerable  inflammation, 
they  pass  into  boils. 

This  disease  arises  from  a  peculiar  contagion,  gene- 
rated by  the  same  causes  producing  other  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  particularly  affecting  a  cold  mountainous 
situation ;  and,  what  is  particular  to  it  is,  that  however 
great  its  irritation,  the  general  state  of  the  system  ii 
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never  affected  by  it,  nor  the  health  of  the  patient  lujurcd, 
though  continuing  for  life. 

As  sulphur  has  been  always  reckoned  a  specific  in  this 
disease,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphureous  mineral.  The  Harrowgate  water 
and  the  others  of  this  class  are  properly  suited  to  these 
obstinate  forms  of  the  malady,  which  resist  the  usual 
modes  of  application,  and  where  the  morbid  appear- 
ances do  not  go,  or  depart,  after  their  application,  but 
break  out  afresh.  Such  cases  frequently  occur,  and 
they  will  seldom  resist  a  course  here  properly  conducted, 
and  where  tlie  combined  use  of  the  water  and  the  b;itU 
go  hand  in  hand. 

LAND  SCURVY. 

After  the  itch  we  proceed  to  what  are  termed  scor- 
butic complaints,  an  appellation  improperly  assigned 
them,  but  which  is  retained  by  Dr.  Willan,  in  compli- 
ance with  vulgar  prejudice,  in  describing  them  under  the 
name  of  land  scurvy. 

A  shght  degree  of  this  complaint  often  takes  place 
in  women  and  children,  who  live  on  a  poor  diet,  and 
use  little  exercise.  Witliout  any  considerable  sen« 
sation  of  illness,  an  eruption  of  dark  red  spots  ap- 
pears in  the  skin  of  the  legs,  arms,  breasts,  and  ab- 
domen. These  spots  are  precisely  the  same  as  tlie 
petechia;,  or  spots  in  malignant  fevers ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  size,  colour,  &c.  very  much  resemble  flea-bites, 
only  being  without  the  central  point  made  by  tlie  sting 
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of  the  rnsrcC.  On  the  legs,  however,  they  are  irsualTy 
somewhat  larger,  and  often  become  confluent  in  irregu- 
lar patches.  The  only  disorder  attending  the  eruption; 
is  a  sensation  of  general  weakness  and  languor,  without 
any  febrile  symptoms  ;  and  a  cure  rs  readily  performed 
by  the  application  of  a  proper  diet  and  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  exercise.  Another  form  of  the  disease,  which  may 
be  entitled  haEmon-hagiGa,  or  bleeding  scurvy,  is  much 
more  violent  and  dangerous.  For  some  "weeks  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  purple  spots,  the  patient  complains  of 
an  oppressive  sensation  of  languor,  weariness,  faintness^ 
and  a  gnawing  pain  at  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  is  more  immediately  preceded  by  shiverings, 
nausea,  bilious  vomitings,  and  acute  pains  of  the  limbs 
referred  to  the  bones.  The  spots  appear  first  on  the 
tegs  J  and  afterwards,  without  any  certain  oi-der,  on  the 
thighs,  arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body.  Their  primary 
colour  is  a  bright  red,  but  this,  within  a  day  or  two, 
changes  to  a  purple  or  livid  hue.  They  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  spots  of  the  simple  species,  but,  like 
them,  are  always  nearly  of  a  circular  form.  Sometimes 
they  are  few  and  distinct,  sometimes  numerous  and  co- 
herent ;  they  are  sometimes  distiibuted  uniformly  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  sometimes  m  iiTCgular  clusters. 
In  many  cases,  they  are  interspersed  with  vibices,  or 
livid  patches,  resembling  the  effects  of  a  bruise. 

The  haemorrhagy,  or  bleeding,  which  always  attends 
this  kind  of  eruption,  is  at  first  very  profuse ;  and,  however 
it  may  be  checked,  returns  frequently}  in  some  instances, 
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every  day  at  a  stated  hour  :  it  takes  place  froisn  the  nos- 
trils, throat,  and  mouth  ;  often  from  the  lungs,  stomach, 
or  intestines  ;  also  from  the  uterus,  or  womb,  even  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  A  softness  and  swelling  of  the 
^ums  is  not  a  constant  appearance  in  the  hacraorrhagic 
scurvy  ;  when  blood  is  discharged  from  the  mouth,  it 
seems  to  spring  from  abrasionson  the  Inside  of  tlic  cheeks, 
on  the  tongue,  or  tonsils ;  all  whidi  surfaces  are  occasion- 
ally covered  witli  purple  spots. 

This  disease  has  no  regular,  or  stated  termination  ;  it 
bas  been  protracted  in  the  different  cases  which  I  have 
seen,  from  three  weeks  to  twelve  months,  or  upwards. 
In  none  of  those  cases  did  the  disease  profe  fatal :  it  ap- 
pears, however,  from  tlie  account  of  medical  rvuthors, 
that  the  bleeding  has,  on  some  occasions,  been  ^o  vio- 
lent as  to  produce  almost  immediate  death.  When 
tiie  disease  has  continued  some  Icncrth  of  time,  auasar- 
cous  swellings,  and  gangrenous  ulcers  of  the£xtrcmities, 
usually  succeed. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  bleeding  scurvy  stem  to 
be  poor  diet,  a  sedentary  mode  of  life,  watching,  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  Hence  it  aiFects  women  in  a  much  lar- 
ger proportion  than  men.  The  complaint,  however,  is, 
in  this  place,  very  frequent  among  children  who  livfe 
well,  and  are  under  no  particular  restraint.  In  sncfe 
cases,  I  apprehend,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  impure 
air  of  a  large  city,  and  to  the  want  of  the  salubrious 
^exhalations  from  growing  vegetables.  Asa  proof  of 
this  position,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  children  affected 
-with  the  disease,  on  whom  the  usual  remedies  have  been 
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upplied  with  little  success,  are  presently  cured,  after  br- 
ing removed  into  the  country. 

The  mode  of  treatment  for  this  disease  is  simple,  and 
may  be  comprised  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  proper  to 
recommend  a  generous  diet,  the  use  of  wine,  Peruvian 
bark,  and  acids,  along  with  moderate  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  whatever  may  pretend  to  produce  cheer- 
iulness,  or  serenity  of  mind. 

Cases  of  the  land  scurvy  have  of  late  been  multiplied 
in  periodical  publications  relating  to  medicine,  as  if  the 
disease  were  new  or  extraordinary.  It  must,  undoubt- 
edly, be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  true  scurvy,  and, 
as  such,  it  has  been  properly  noticed  by  the  writers  on 
that  subject  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients  ;  for  Hippocrates  himself  has  de- 
scribed the  eruption,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  usually  attend  it.  Actuarius  has  also 
shewn  his  acquaintance  with  this  disease,  and  theorizes 
upon  it,  according  to  the  notions  of  his  own  time. 

From  this  account  of  these  complaints,  besides  the 
treatment  detailed,  mineral  waters  will  form  here  useful 
remedies,  and  three  classes  of  them  seem  adapted  to  their 
cure,  the  simple  saline,  the  saline  chalybeate,  and  the  sul- 
phureous. The  former  are  not  so  powerful  in  their  effects, 
though  they  alleviate  the  inflamniatory  disposiition  and 
acrimony  of  the  fluids.  Thus,Epsom  water,  sea  water,  Kil- 
burne  mineral,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  may  be  used 
,"with  some  advantage,  and  will  be  otherwise  serviceable  if 
.the  patient  is  accustomed  to  an  inactive  sedentaiy  lifc> 
and  a  tendency  to  a  plethoric  state, 
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But  the  second,  or  saline  chalybeates,  arc  here  more 
eflectual,  and  Cheltenham  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
removal  of  such  disorders.  Where  again  the  obstinacy 
of  this  disorder  is  such  as  to  resist  the  action  of  these 
two  classes,  or  to  return  soon  after  leaving  them  off,  then 
the  third,  or  a  sulphureous  mineral,  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  they  will  seldom  withstand  the  operation  of 
the  Harrowgate  water,  where  it  is  assisted  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath.  When  the  complaint  is  once  removed, 
in  certain  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  the  same 
plan  every  season,  by  way  of  prevention,  and  to  resort  for 
a  few  weeks  for  this  purpose  to  Harrowgate,  Scarbo- 
rough, or  MoflFat.  The  Sedlitz  water  on  the  continent 
has  here  been  much  praised :  after  a  course  of  it  of  three 
or  four  weeks  it  is  common  to  follow  it  up  with  the 
Seltzer. 

LEPROSY. 

From  these  lesser  affections  of  the  skin  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  those  of  a  more  rooted  and  constitutional  nature, 
and  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  leprosy. 

Leprosy  consists  in  an  eruption  of  whitish,  yellow,  or 
blackish  spots,  on  the  face,  arms,  and  legs  ;  the  skin  los- 
ing its  hair,  and  becoming  unequally  thick,  scabby,  and 
hard  ;  defaced  wich  scui"vy  blotches,  and  insensible  even 
to  the  puncture  of  a  needle  ;  though,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  unaffected,  a  considerable  itchiness  prevails. 

In  this  manner  the  disease  continues  for  years,  the  health 
remaining  otherwise  sound  ;  when  advancing  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  hairs  of  the  pubes  and  beard  begin  to  fall  off,  the 
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skin  of  the  head  to  be  divided  with  deep  wriiikles,,  and 
the  breathing,  which  smells  rank,  to  be  impeded,  the 
cheeks  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  livid  colour,  and 
the  voice  hoarse  and  sounding  through  the  nose.  In 
this  advanced  stage,  it  forftis  what  is  termed  the  ele- 
phantiasis. 

In  its  last  stage,  ulcerations  arise  in  different  parts, 
preceded  by  glandular  swellings  in  the  cheek,  chin,  &c. 
and  it  assumes  the  same  appearance  as  the  lues  in  its  ad- 
vanced state,  while  the  mind  is  here  at  the  same  time 
considerably  affected,  and  a  strong  desire  for  venery  pre- 
"vails.  Its  termination  is  by  the  falling  off  of  some  of 
the  extreme  parts,  if  the  patient  survives  so  long. 

A  particular  species  of  elephantiasis  often  appears  in 
"this  coimtry,  affecting  the  upper  lip.    It  is  slow  in  it« 
progress,  is  attended  with  little  foetor,  b«t  gradually  de- 
stroys the  substance  of  the  part. 

lliis  disease  attacks  chiefly  those  of  a  melancholic 
temperament,  rarely  affacting  women,  those  who  pos- 
sess a  rigidity,  and  debility,  in  the  extreme  vessels ;  and 
in  such  constitutions,  excesses  of  any  kind  are  liable  to 
produce  it,  especially  when  joined  with  a  foul  putrid 
<3iet.    It  is  also  contagious. 

In  dissections  of  this  disease,  all  the  organs  have  beea 
•discovered  in  a  state  of  putrescency,  except  the  heart. 

Two  indications  are  to  be  attended  to  in  its  cure. 

The  first  is,  obviating  the  rigidity  of  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, by  the  warm  bath  ;  and 

The  second  is,  exciting  their  action  by  the  different 
jireparations  of  mercury,  and  of  the  vitriolic  acid;  the 
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cLIef  of  the  former  are  Plummer's  pill,  and  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  solution,  joined  with  decoction  of  elm 
bark,  and  of  the  woods,  &c.  Vipers  brotli,  aiid  issues* 
Jiave  also  been  successful.  Much  attention  to  a  bland 
nourishing  diet  is  necessary  during  the  cure,  joined  with 
a.  due  proportion  of  exercise. 

From  this  account  leprosy  is  a  disease  always  obsti- 
nate,  and  too  often  incurable ;  and,  along  with  the 
treatment  detailed,  the  combined  treatment  by  tiie  use 
of  mineral  waters  externally  and  internally  promises  the 
most  certain  means  of  relief.    The  Bath  water,  from  its 
temperature,  used  externally  is  highly  proper ;  but  itas 
impregnation  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  removal 
■of  the  disease.    The  sulphureous  minerals  are  here  the 
most  successful,  and  Harrowgate  has  acquired  reputa- 
tion for  the  care  of  this  malady,  in  preference  to  all  t^ 
others.    This  preference  is  still  more  due  to  the  conti- 
nental waters  of  a  sulphureous  nature, -as  the  Aix  la 
Chapelle  and  some  others,  from  the  high  temperature 
they  possess,  rendering  their  ingredients  more  .actlveo 
Leprosy  is  more  the  disease  of  a  warm  than  a  cold  cli- 
mate, and  in  tJie  former  situation  it  also  is  more  formi- 
dable.   It  is  reckoned  generally  there  incurable,  and 
Its  infection  is  avoided  worse  tlian  the  plague,  or  any 
other  disease.    From  the. failure  of  medicines  to  relieve 
it,  and  from  the  success  of  mineral  waters  here,  the  arti- 
ficial impregnation,  or  preparation  of  them  should  be 
attempted  there,  where  nature  has  denied  this  rich  boon 
■of  mineral  medicine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  she  has  more  largely  supplied  the  treasure».(jf 
'the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  warm  cliraiates  exalted 
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their  powers  beyond  what  is  known  in  the  colder  regions. 
Along  with  the  artificial  mineral  water  the  course 
sliould  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath  ;  and 
for  particular  parts  of  the  body  the  air-pump  vapour- 
bath  will  be  a  powerful  and  successful  application. 
The  rules  for  the  artificial  preparation  of  the  waters 
are  simple  and  well  known. 

YAWS. 

From  leprosy  we  shall  proceed  to  another  disease  of  a 
Xrarm  climate,  though  it  does  not  altogether  enter  our 
plan,  and  that  is  the  consideration  of  yaws. 

Though  this  disease  belongs  properly  to  the  acute 
eruptions,  snd  affects  a  person  but  once  in  life,  yet 
many  have  considered  it  as  a  species  of  lues.  It  is  in- 
digenous in  Africa,  and  only  imported  into  the  West 
Indies  bv  the  intercourse  of  slaves. 

4 

Its  first  symptoms  are  the  appearance  of  little  spots  on 
the  cuticle,  level  or  smooth  with  the  skin,  at  first  no 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin,  which  increase  daily  and 
Vcome  protuberant  like  pimples.  On  the  skin  being 
iabraded,  there  is  found  beneath  them,  instead  of  matter, 
a  vjhite  slough,  which  separates,  and  discovers,  growing 
from  the  cutis,  a  red  substance  of  different  sizes  ;  but 
always  preserving,  in  its  form,  the  appearance  of  a  rasp- 
berry. 

Though  the  skin,  in  general,  is  the  seat  of  yaws,  yet 
irmain  parts  of  it  we  find  oftener  affected  than  others. 
These  are  the  groins,  pudenda,  arm  pits,  and  face. 
There  they  always  appear  largest,  and  their  number  is 
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commonly  proportioned  to  their  size,  being  fewest  where 
they  are  large,  and  very  numerous  where  they  are  small. 
The  eruption  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever  where 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  not. 

This  disease  attacks  but  once,  and  all  the  negroes 
who  have  had  it  in  Africa  never  have  a  second  return. 
Children,  and  the  more  early  period  of  manhood,  is  most 
susceptible  of  its  attacks.  The  colour  of  the  hair  on 
the  parts  affected  becomes  entirely  white. 

The  contagion  of  this  disease  is  highly  subtile.  Hence 
it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  in  the  West  Indies* 
It  is  more  commonly  received  by  simple  contact  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  than  by  coition,  and 
even  barely  touching  the  infected  person  is  sufficient  to 
communicate  it ;  so  that  as  soon  as  a  negro  shews  any 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  he  is  secluded  from  the  rest,  and 
shut  up  in  a  particular  part  of  the  plantation,  where,, 
left  to  the  use  of  vegetables,  he  frequently  gets  well 
without  any  assistance. 

Our  opinion  in  this  disease  is  much  directed  by  the 
mode  of  treatment ;  for,  of  itself,  it  is  rarely  dangerous, 
and  for  long  the  health  is  little  impaired  by  it.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  disease,  especially  from  improper 
treatment,  are  always  to  be  dreaded  ;.and  the  ulcerations 
where  numerous,  are  apt  to  debilitate  the  system  in  a 
high  degree,  and  even  prove  fatal. 

Like  the  small-pox,  and  other  acute  eruptive  diseases, 
the  yaws  possess  a  certaia  course,  though  the  exact  pe- 
riod of  this  has  not  been  ascertained  by  practitioners^ 
but  extends  from  one  month  to  two  or  three,  according 
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ito  the  state  of  the  coiictltutioH  ;  and,  in  conducting  th^ 
'Cure,  the  treatment  consists  in  observing  a  strict  anti- 
phlogistic cour-se  during  tlie  first  stage,  or  till  the  exsic- 
cation of  the  fungus  excrescence  begins,  the  only  medi- 
cine employed  being  the  use  of  some  mild  diaphoretic, 
as  the  contrayerva,  China,  sarsa,  sassafras,  guiac,  used 
jp  decoction,  or  in  tincture,  to  preserve  the  relaxation  of 
skin.  Thus,  it  is  cured  by  the  negroes  by  the  use  of  cer- 
tain herbs  having  the  same  diaphoretic  effect. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  the  exsiccation  appears, 
this  may  be  assisted  by  the  cold  bathing  of  the  part, 
touching  it  with  some  mild  escharotic,  so  as  to  hasten 
the  separation  ;  and  when  the  latter  takes  place  the  skin 
below  will  be  found  clear  and  smooth  ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, one  large  yaw,  termed  the  master  yaw,  is  trouble- 
some, and  requires  repeated  applications  ;  after  which, 
it  degenerates  into  a  common  ulcer  ;  but  this  is  easily 
Jiealed  by  <:om7non  applications,  as  in  other  cases  of 
Xilcerv. 

This  is  the  tf1!atmcnt  of  the  disease  in  its  mildest 
Jform  ;  but  where  the  process  of  nature  is  interrupted  in 
this  exsiccation,  instead  of  the  skin  being  smooth  below, 
0.  new  growth  of  fungus  takes  place,  and  ulcerations  at- 
tending, spread  so  as  to  affect  even  tiie  contiguous 
■bones  with  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  spinR 
ventosa.  By  these  ulcerations,  the  constitution  becomes 
impaired,  and  the  disease  often  proves  fatal.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  different  treatment  is  iieoessarily  re- 
quired. 

This  consists  in  the  use  of  mercury-.    It  requires, 
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liovrever,  here  a  great  deal  of  limltatien,  and  should  be 
exhibited  in  small  doses  pretty  long  continued,  in  the 
"manner  of  an  alterative  course.  This  may  be  succeeded 
by  the  sarsa  or  guiac  decoction,  so  as  to  ensure  the  cure. 

The  topical  applications,  again,  should  be  entirely  of 
the  narcotic  tribe,  as  the  hemlock,  nightshade,  and  the 
numerous  articles  of  that  class  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
They  are  far  preferable  to  the  astringents  formerly  em- 
ployed, or  the  escharotics  ;  for  the  use  of  which,  the  ut- 
ceratioas,  in  this  second  stage,  are  too  extensive. 

From  the  thickness  of  cuticle  in  the  feet,  where  the 
yaws  appear  there,  the  discharge  is  apt  to  be  confined  ^ 
and  when  breaking  out,  they  are  difficult  to  heal,  and 
termed  by  the  negroes  the  crab  yaw,  rendering  them 
incapable  of  walking,  and  often  ulcerating  the  whole  of 
the  sole.  The  treatment  of  this  ulcei-ation,  however,  is 
the  same  as  elsewhere.  It  is  cured  by  the  negroes  them- 
selves with  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  mammy  tree 
and  alum  ;  in  which  the  feet  are  immersed  for  a  certain 
time,  generally  nine  days. 

Inoculation  has  been  proposed  for  this  disease,  and  it 
:is  probable  it  may  be  equally  successful  as  in  small-pox. 
The  same  rules  will  apply. 

This  disease,  in  spite  of  all  the  practice  detailed,  k 
-too  often  in  its  consequences  an  incurable  malady.  Jn 
that  case,  it  is  common  to  make  a  voyage  to  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  cure  ;  but  a-s  this  advantage  cannot 
always  be  had,  the  same  plan  pointed  out  in  leprosy  will 
'he  equally  serviceable  here,  and  as  the  disease  is  gene- 
Tally  more  confined  to  one  part,  so  the  local  applica- 
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tions  can  be  more  depended  on,  as  giving  a  tendency  to 
the  ulcerations  to  heal  ;  along  with  the  artificial  mine*, 
rals  some  of  the  other  medicines  detailed  in  the  practice 
may  be  conjoined,  which  will  perhaps  hasten  the  suc- 
cessful issue. 

SCROFULA. 

Three  diseases  of  principal  importance  become  nest 
the  subject  of  our  observations,  scrofula,  rickets,  and 
the  venereal  disease.  The  first  of  these  is  not  only  the 
most  general  constitutional  malady  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  common  prevailing  habit, 
as  to  give  to  the  attacks  of  other  diseases  a  violence  of 
action,  and  a  peculiar  modification.  It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, to  consider  it  with  a  marked  and  minute  attention. 

Scrofula,  then,  consists  in  an  indolent  hard  tu- 
mour of  the  conglobate  glands,  with  little  or  no  pain  ; 
for  the  most  part  situated  in  those  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  under  the  chin,  and  often  in  the  joints  of  the 
elbows  and  ancles,  at  times  even  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  they  degenerate  into 
ulcers  of  bad  digestion;  the  discharge  of  which  consists 
of  a  white  curdled  matter,  resembling  somewhat  the 
coagulum  of  milk  ;  and,  previous  to  their  breaking, 
they  acquire  a  sort  of  purple  redness,  and  a  softness  to 
the  feel ;  this  redness  decreases  at  the  place  where  they 
break,  which  is  generally  by  two  or  tliree  small  open- 
ings. 

The  attacks  of  the  disease  are  confined  to  childhood, 
being  peculiar  to  the  sanguine,  or  those  constitutions 
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which  possess  fine  skins,  a  soft  muscuhxr  flesh,  and  a  rosy 
complexion,  with  a  thickness  of  the  upper  hp,  and  often 
with  swelhng  of  the  abdomen.  They  generahy  depart 
after  puberty,  and  are  more  conspicuous  among  some 
nations  than  others  ;  but  it  appears  evidently  a  disease 
peculiar  to  a  changeable  cold  climate  ;  it  is  also  very 
much  hereditary,  but  never  contagious. 

Though  our  opinion  is  unfavourable  with  regard  to 
a  cure,  yet  the  disease  is  seldom  dangerous  when  simply 
confined  to  the  external  surface  ;  but,  on  leaving  one 
part,  it  is  apt  to  be  renevv-ed  in  others. 

Its  attacks  also  seem  much  affected  by  the  periods  of 
the  season.  They  begin  some  time  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amended  in  summer 
and  autumn  ;  and  it  is  generally  the  end  of  a  year  or 
two  before  the  glands  pass  into  the  ulcerous  state.  Such 
ulcers  are  distinguished  by  a  flat  smooth  edge,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  callus,  and  they  spread  in  breadth,  but  never  go 
deep.  When  they  heal  up,  they  leave  an  ugly  puckering 
of  the  skill,  and  frequently  break  out  again,  or  the  same 
appearances  are  discovered  in  other  parts.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  disease  in  the  eyes  and  lungs  come  under 
ophthalmy  and  consumption. 

On  examining  scrofulous  glands  by  dissection,  tliey 
feel  somewhat  softer  to  the  touch  than  in  their  healthy 
structure.  When  cut  into,  they  also,  at  times,  exhibit 
very  much  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  nnich  oftener 
they  contain  a  white  soft  cheesy  matter,  mixed  with  a 
thick  pus,  the  true  characteristic  of  scrofula  ;  and  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  when  examin- 
ing it  merely  as  aa  external  disease. 

Scrofula 
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Scrofula  thus  detailed  in  its  history  and  symptoms,  Is 
a  disease  of  constitutional  weakness,  displayed  more 
especially  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  fluids,  and  thence 
extending  its  effect  to  the  state  of  the  solids,  particularly 
to  the  minute  glandular  parts  ;  though  every  portion  of 
the  system  13  to  be  considered  as  possessing  the  same 
morbid  disposition.  The  nature  of  thrs  imperfection  of 
the  scrofulous  habit,  we  already  endeavotircd  somewhat 
to  explain  on  the  subject  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
one  of  its  leading  modifications,  and  applying  the  same 
■observations  here,  the  iiulications  we  form  are  ; 

1 .  To  coniplete  the  animalization  of  the  fluids,  or  give 
them  that  proportion  of  deficient  principles  which  may 
render  them  fit  for  a  proper  apposition  of  matter  to  the 
solids,  and  for 'carrying  a  sufficient  stimulus  also  to  tlie 
latter  ;  and,  2.  to  remove  the  local  affections  of  the 
-part.    'I  he  first  of  these  is  executed  in  the  m.anner  al- 
ready noticed,  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  saline  principle.  An  aci- 
'dulous  mineral  should,  therefore,  be  largely  used,  and 
in  order  that  the  tone  of  the  solid  may  be  at  the  same 
time  augmented,  an  highly  carbonated  chalybeate  will 
•be  most  useful.    With  it  the  vegetable  a^thiops  is  to  be 
administered  as  foi-merly  recommended,  or  such  change 
made  in  the  articles  of  diet  asmay  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  a  certain  portion  of  sea-water  as  a  saline  mine- 
ral substituted.    As  during  the  progress  of  the  disease 
■irritation  often  prevails,  the  occasional  use  of  narcotics 
-will  be  found  highly  ferviceable,  particularly  the  hem- 
lock, and  even  a  farther  addition  of  tonics  than  what 
>Uie  clialjbeatc  may  give,  the  most  proper  of  which  are 
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those  of  the  vegetable  kind,  where  the  bitter  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  somewhat  narcotic,  such  as  the  dulcamara,  or 
bitter  sweet,  &c.  The  mineral  waters  that  have  ac- 
tjuired  reputation  in  this  disease  nre  numerous.  Of  the 
acidulous  class  Malvern,  though  a  simple  one,  has  been 
much  praised,  and  its  action  depends  here,  perhaps,  as 
wiuch  on  the  quantity  of  it  used  as  on  the  impregnation. 
But,  of  all  others,  sea-water  has  formed  the  great  re- 
medy, and  a  course  has  been  conducted  both  externally 
and  internally  here  with  the  best  effects,  where  the  dis- 
ease has  not  made  great  progress,  and  where  no  hectic 
symptoms  have  as  yet  supervened  ;  but,  though  these 
good  effects  will  result  from  it  as  a  preventive,  the 
combined  treatment  we  hav€  pointed  out  is  the  only  one 
that  will  ultimately  succeed  where  the  malady  has 
gained  a  certain  progress. 

With  these  views,  then,  of  the  constitutional  treatment, 
we  shall  next  descend  to  the  local  management,  and  the 
affection  of  parts  here  is  either  in  thefoiTn  of  swelling 
or  ulceration.    The  former  of  these  often  gives  way,  or 
puffers  discussion  under  the  constitutional  regimen, 
and  this  termination  of  it  may  be  assisted  by  friction 
with  stimulants,  in  the  combination  of  which  camphor 
forms  the  principal  part.    To  assist  their  operation,  the 
application  of  the  air-pump  vapour  bath  will  be  found  a 
■succesful  remedy,  and  even  where  the  swelling  is  too  far 
advanced  for  discussion  it  will  tend  to  promote  a  laud- 
able suppuration.    The  ulcerations  again  have  been 
experienced  most  effectually  cured  or  their  reunion 
cffejcted  by  the  simple  application  of  water  of  alow  tem- 
perature. 
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perature,  iind  that  renewed  so  often  as  the  temperature 
becomes  changed  by  the  increased  heat  from  the  part. 
\Vliere  this  water  is  medicated,  as  stated  in  the  constitu- 
tional treatment,  it  wiil  no  doubt  be  more  quickly  suc- 
cesful.  But  to  descend  into  the  management  of  the 
disease  still  more  minutely,  we  shall  first  consider  it  ift 
llie  form  of  ophthalmia,  or  sore  eyes. 

Son  Eycs» 

This  afFection  is  generally  confined  to  the  eye-lids, 
particularly  the  small  glands  of  the  tarsus,  which  are 
either  simply  inflamed,  or  pass  into  ulceration.  This 
disease  when  arriving  at  a  height  is  often  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting from  the  disagreeable  appearance  the  inflamed 
parts  assume* 

This  form  of  scrofula  is  often  removed  completely 
by  a  long  course  of  Malvern  water,  and  this  watering 
place  has  accordingly,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  been 
in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  The  water 
should  be  used  as  an  external  wash  as  well  as  an  inter- 
nal medicine,  and  by  its  mild  astringent  quality  it  will 
seldom  fail  if  properly  persevered  in.  The  constitu- 
tional treatment  should  at  the  same  time  be  assisted  by 
the  means  already  pointed  out,  in  so  far  as  is  compa- 
Uble  with  the  present  plan. 

Macnler'ic  Consumption, 
From  the  scrofulous  ophthvilmla  we  descend  to  a  still 
more  formidable  afFection,  or  mesenteric  consumption. 
This  affection  consists  in  an  enlargement,  or  diseased 
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ilate  of  certain  of  the  glands,  subservient  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  chyle,  and  intended  for  the  conveyance  of 
nourishment  into  the  system.     The  consequence  of 
tills  diseased  state  naturally  falls  to  be  a  defect  of 
nourishment  in  the  bodv,  which  falls  off  and  becomes 
emaciated,  particularly  the  extreme  parts  most  remote 
from  the  seat  of  nourishment,  while  the  belly,  from 
the  obstruction  and  accumulation  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  neighbourhood,  naturally  enlarges,  and 
often  distinguished  In  its  progress  by  the  presence  of 
dropsical  symptoms.    Where  the  disease  has  advanced 
far  it  proves  always  fatal ;  but  in  the  early  stages  much 
may  be  done,  both  to  check  its  career  and  also  to  effect 
a  cure.    The  Indications  pointed  out  with  this  view  are; 
1st,  to  remove  the  obstruction  which  forms  the  disease, 
and  2d,  to  increase  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  and 
amend  the  habit,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  attack. 
For  the  first  of  these  purposes  no  medicine  is  so  success- 
ful as  a  proper  course  of  mineral  waters,  and  those  of 
the  saline  class  are  properly  to  be  preferred.  Sea- 
water  has  generally  had  a  preference,  and  its  operation 
may  be  assisted  by  interposing  small  doses  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  or  a  slight  use  of  mercury  by  friction 
through  the  belly  ;  and  to  promote  the  success  of  these 
means,  the  temperate  bath  may  be  at  the  same  time  con- 
joined.   When  the  obstruction  is  somewhat  removed, 
6teel  becomes  properly  resorted  to  as  a  useful  tonic,  and 
a  chalybeate  water  may  be,  therefore,  employed  of  a 
mild  nature.    If  the  disease,  however,  has  not  proceed- 
ed  any  considerable  length,  a  saline  chalybeate  may  bo 
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•used  from  the  commencement  of  the  course,  and  Chel- 
tenham will  answer  every  purpose  in  this  view  ;  and  the 
other  means  recommended  may  at  the  same  time  be 
-conjoined  with  it.  The  regimen  should  correspond  to 
these  indications,  a  proper  use  of  exercise  should  take 
place,  and  the  diet  be  of  a  mild,  strengthening,  and 
easily  digestible  nature.  So  general,  however,  is 
this  affection,  and  so  fatal  its  tendency,  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  jnortaUty  in  infancy  is  attributable  to 
this  source.  * 

WHITE  SWEI.I.ING. 

Another  fatal  modification  of  scrofula  next  occurs, 
where  it  attacks  the  principal  joints,  termed  white  swell- 
ing. 

White  swelling  consists  in  acute  pain,  without  any.  ex- 
ternal inflammation  of  a  joint,  attended  with  a  gradual 
increase  of  its  size. 

Though  all  the  joints  are  occasionally  subject  to  it, 
its  chief  effects  are  displayed  in  tiie  joints  of  the  knee 
and  ankle. 

The  scrofulous  species  is  attended  with  general 
diffused  pain  over  the  joint,  particularly  increased  on 
motion,  with  a  gradual  stiffening  of  the  tendons,  and  en- 
largement of  the  affected  parts,  which  shew  at  last  a  va- 
ricose state  of  the  cnticular  veins,  and  give,  on  pressure, 
a  soft  elastic  feel  and  sense  of  fluctuation. 

By  this  state  of  the  joint,  the  limb  shrinks  below,  or 
tiecomes  ccdematous,  and  the  tumour  itself  breaking,  ab- 
«c£saes  form,  which  discharge  at  first  a  somewhat  puru- 
lent 
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lent  matter,  afterwards  degenerating  into  a  thin  sanies. 
These  abscesses  occasionally  heal  up,  and  give  place  to 
others,  while,  during  this  progress,  the  hectic  state  con- 
tinues to  advance,  and  the  patient  is  at  last  cut  off  by  it, 
unless  its  career  is  stopped  by  a  tinnely  removal  of  the 
member. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  evidently  a  constitutional 
taint,  and  that  breught  into  action  by  external  violence. 
Our  opinion  here  must  be  determined  by  the  duration, 
and  many  cases  of  the  disease  aie  recovered  where  active 
means  are  timely  employed. 

Dissections  of  this  species  of  white  swelling  show  en- 
tirely a  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  and  contracted 
state  of  the  tendons.  This  tliickening  is  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  affection,  and  is  also  attended 
with  the  effusion  of  a  tliick  glairy  matter  into  the  cel- 
lular substance.  Tlie  cartilages  and  bones  seem  never 
here  affected  but  in  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  disease. 

From  this  view  of  the  disease,  the  imperfection  of 
blisters,  discutients,  and  bleeding,  is  fully  established, 
whether  the  first  is  employed  in  the  form  of  issues,  or 
simply  repeated  frequently,  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect  in  the  part ;  for  it  proves  in  the  end,  after  all  the 
torture  it  inflicts,  but  a  temporary  alleviation.  The 
secfond,  particularly  mercury,  rs  of  as  little  avail,  and 
camphor,  joined  with  other  stimulants,  has  no  perma- 
nent action  over  the  cause  of  the  disease,  neither  does 
it  attack  the  root  of  the  evil.  Bleeding  is  even  less  use- 
ful than  either  of  the  two  former,  and  is  therefore  now 
pretty  generally  laid  aside.  Forsaking  then  these  modes 
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of  practice,  It  renuiins  to  consider  how  far  the  action  of 
the  vessels  of  the  part  can  be  excited  bv  other  means, 
and  the  strength  of  the  system  increased  so  as  to  second 
the  powerful  effect  of  topical  remedies. 

That  water  applied  of  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
will  excite  a  powerful  increase  of  action  in  the  part  there 
is  no  doubt ;  and  if  tliis  temperature  is  assisted  by  an 
additional  stimulus  from  the  mode  of  application,  it 
will  be  rendered  still  more  effectual  for  the  purpose  pro- 
posed.   The  Bath  water,  applied  here  by  dry  pumping, 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  application,  as  well  as  its  degree  of  stimulus  in 
falling,  must  be  regulated  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.    The  air-pump  vapour  bath  will  be 
still  more  powerful  here  from  its  mode  of  application, 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  removal  of  atmospheric 
pres:;ure,  and  either  of  them  may  be  employed  as  suits 
the  inclination  of  the  patient,  provided  they  are  steadily 
and  properly  persevered  In.    The  action  of  the  vessel.": 
being  thus  all  excited,  is  to  be  kept  up  by  some  farther 
secondary  means,  and  these  consist  in  friction,  either 
with  stimulants  or  with  mercury.    This  topical  plan  is 
to  be  steadily  pursued  till  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
seat  of  the  disease.    When  this  change  has  displayed 
itseh,  and  the  morbid  symptoms  appear  to  give  way, 
the  second  indication  comes  then  into  view,  and  the 
strengthening  the  general  habit  becomes  an  important 
object.    The  most  proper  means  of  doing  this  is  by  a 
chalybeate  water,  and  Moffat  has  been  much  celebrated 
for  this  effect.    But  attention  is  to  be  paid  that  no  ob- 
structions 
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structions  form  during  its  use,  nor  should  it  ever  be  re- 
sorted to  till  the  local  affection  appear  to  give  vi'ay  ;  for 
it  employed  sooner  the  progress  of  die  local  affection 
will  be  rather  urged  on  by  it,  and  the  cure  retarded, 
not  expedited. 

ULCERATIONS. 

The  consideration  of  these  more  formidable  affec- 
tions we  conclude  with  the  treatment  of  the  simple 
external  ulcerations,  already  noticed  in  a  general  way  ; 
and  this  treatment,  which  has  baffled  most  of  the 
usual  remedies,  is  best  conducted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  sore,  of  a  low  temperature,  either 
simple  or  medicated,  for  in  both  states  it  has  been  used. 
Thus  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to  apply  the  Malvern 
water  to  scrofulous  sores,  and  even  caries  of  the  bones, 
and  its  effect  has  been  to  moderate  the  profuseness  of 
the  discharge,  to  correct  the  fcctor  which  so  peculiarly 
marks  a  caries  of  the  bone,  and  to  promote  the  granu- 
lating process  and  a  salutary  exfoliation  of  the  carious 
part.  The  same  success  has  attended  the  use  of  Spa 
water,  and  also  of  the  sulphureous  water  of  Moffat.  In 
making  the  application,  a  cloth  is  wetted  in  the  mineral, 
and  applied  on  the  sore,  which  is  to  be  renewed  so  often 
as  it  dries,  on  which  perhaps  the  success  chiefly  depends. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  application  of  the  carbonic  acid 
itself  has  been  found  equally  successful,  from  which  we 
infer,  that  the  facts  we  have  already  adduced  on  the  na- 
ture of  scrofula  are  confirmed ;  but  whatever  local  treat- 
Tnent  we  adopt,  the  constitutional  one  already  pointed 
out  must  still  proceed  under  the  regulations  and  cau- 
tions 
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tions  already  laid  down,  as  applying  to  particular 
cases. 

To  confirm  still  more  what  has  been  advanced  on  the 
nature  of  this  formidable  constitutional  disease,  and  its 
various  modifications,  we  have  further  to  observe,  that 
it  disappears  in  its  external  forms  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  or  the  age  of  puberty.  Two  circumstances  then 
occur  which  easily  account  for  it :  a  secretion  isformed 
in  the  testicles  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which,  received  inta 
the  system,  and  not  in  general  so  rapidly  expended  at 
that  age,  gives  tone  and  vigour  to  the  constitution.  The 
age  of  puberty  again  ushers  the  boy  more  into  life.  A 
change  in  his  diet  and  former  puerile  regimen  begins  to 
take  place.  He  begins  to  associate  with  the  man,  and 
these  changes  perfect  diat  deficient  state  of  the  fluids,  and 
lessen  or  obviate  the  general  debility  of  the  constitution 
observable  at  the  former  early  period. 

RICKETS. 

From  scrofula  our  views  are  next  directed  to  another 
malady,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  merely 
a  modification  of  it,  and  by  others  as  a  separate  affection. 
This  is  rickets,  a  disease  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  which 
is  displayed  by  a  peculiar  enlargement  of  the  bones  in 
certain  situations,  and  they  are  fiirther  distinguished  by 
an  uncommon  size  of  head,  especially  anteriorly,  swell- 
ing of  the  joints,  flattened  ribs,  protuberant  belly,  and 
general  emaciation  of  the  other  parts. 

This  disease  was  first  accurately  described  in  the  year 
1650,  which  has  rendered  its  appearance,  since  tliat 

time. 
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time,  a  greater  object  of  attention ;  and  though  it  may 
have  been  known  to  tlie  antients,  no  full  or  complete  de- 
scription of  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  works. 

Its  effects  are  commonly  begun  soon  after  birth,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  mouth,  and  they  seldom  begin 
after  the  second  year. 

The  child  first  loses  his  usual  cheerfulness,  becomes 
peevish  and  dull,  the  colour  of  his  cheek,  if  rosy,  de- 
parts, and  he  sensibly  f  alls  off.  The  peculiar  marks  of 
the  disease  then  begin  to  appear.  The  forehead  turns 
prominent,  and  the  head,  in  general,  enlarged  in  a  pro- 
portion far  exceeding  the  growth  of  the  other  parts, 
which  inclines  him  to  rest  it,  from  its  weight,  on  the 
shoulders-  The  least  exercise  becomes  then  painful, 
and  an  inclination  to  lie  is  observable. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  diseased  state,  the  appetite  for 
food  turns  keener,  and  the  belly  is  commonly  loose* 

The  bones  gradually  soften,  and  become  curved,  es- 
pecially the  back-bone  in  different  parts,  the  ribs  flatten 
and  feel  knotty,  and  the  breast  becomes  sharpened. 

The  l>elly  is  swoln,  tense  and  hard  to  the  touch,  den- 
tition is  liere  later  than  usual,  and  the  teeth,  when  ap- 
pearing, soon  spoil  and  are  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  faculties,  the  understand^ 
ing  is  here  uncommonly  mature. 

This  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  hereditary,  and 
oftener  derived  from  the  mother  than  the  father.  It 
begins  about  the  seventh  month,  and  seldom  leaves  the 
child  till  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  may  be  traced 
in  the  same  constitutions  which  are  subject  to  scrofula, 
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though  the  two  diseases  seem  perfectly  distinct.  It 
often  appears  also  after  some  of  the  exanthemata,  or 
acute  eruptive  diseases,  and  is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
children  of  the  lower  ranks. 

Its  causes  we  are  entirely  unacquainted  with.  There 
appears  evidently  a  defect  of  osseous  matter,  and  also 
"want  of  energy  in  the  system  to  prepare  it ;  for,  in  its 
place,  in  the  end  of  the  round  bones,  we  find  a  growth 
of  the  flesh,  or  soft  substance,  where  bone  should  be. 
In  all  cases,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a  diseased  state  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and-of  the  organs  subservient  to  the 
preparation  of  chyle  or  nourishment;  but  how  these 
should  occasion  the  particular  set  of  symptoms  .de- 
scribed, we  cannot  explain. 

A  similar  affection,  or  softness  of  the  bones,  has  been 
known,  in  advanced  life,  to  follow  certain  diseases,  as  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  lues  venerea,  .&c.  and  even. an  immode- 
rate use  of  salt  in  diet.:  but  here  it  is  chiefly  the  bones  that 
are  exposed  to  pressure,  that  undergo  this  change,  in 
which  it  differs  from  rickets,  and  it  also  is  incurable. 

In  spite  of  the  unpioiaising  symptoms  described, 
rickets  are  a  disease  not  so  frequently  fatal,  though  it 
continues  some  years,  and  is  attended  often  in  its  pro- 
gress with  considerable  fever ;  for,'  as  the  growth  pro- 
ceeds, the  bones  become  firmer,  and  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear. The  curvature,  indeed,  is  never  entirely  reco- 
vered, but  in  process  of  time  it  becomes  a  good  deal  re- 
paired ;  the  chief  danger  here  is,  when  the  distortion  of 
them  becomes  so  great  as  to  affect  the  situation  of  the 
lungs  and  otlier  organs,  when  the  enlarged  size  of  the 
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Jiea  J  shews  a  considerable  pressure  of  water  present  ia 
it,  or  when  the  food  is  passed  in  its  natural  state,  un- 
changed by  digestion,  which  shews  the  mesenteric  glands 
highly  diseased.  Theappearance  of  ascabby  or  cutaneous 
eruption  has  been  reckoned,  in  this  disease,  favourable.  ■ 

In  opening  the  bodies  of  rachitic  patients,  various 
morbid  affections  of  the  internal  parts  have  been  dis- 
covered. Most  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  have  been 
found  to  be  preternaturally  enlarged.  The  lungs  have 
been  also  found  in  a  morbid  state,  seemingly  from  some 
inflammation  that  came  on  towards  the  end  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  brain  has  been  commonly  fluid,  with  eifusion 
of  a  serum  into  its  cavities.  Very  universally  the  bones 
have  been  found  very  soft,  so  much  so  as  to  be  readily 
cut  by  a  knife.  The  fluids  have  been  always  found  dii;- 
sclved,  and  the  muscular  parts  very  soft  and  tender, 
and  the  whole  of  the  dead  body  without  any  degree  of 
that  rigidity  which  is  so  common  in  almost  all  others. 

Though  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  so  uncertain,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  invigorating  the  system  is  to  be  relied 
on  as  the  chief  means  of  cure  ;  for  this  purpose,  tonics 
are  strongly  indicated,  particularly  the  preparations  of 
iron,  the  bark,  and  cold  bathing. 

Of  the  first,  the  best  is  the  ais  veneris  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
or,  in  its  place,  the  Jiores  mart'tales  ;  they  should  be  as- 
sisted by  an  occasional  emetic,  which,  from  its  stimulus, 
will  tend  to  remove  the  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  they  may  be  joined  with  a  little  rhubarb, 
by  which  their  powers  will  be  increased  \  preparations 
-of  copper  are  also  useful  here. 
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The  bark,  though  in  other  cases  a  powerful  tonic,  has 
Tot  been  observed  to  do  much. 

Cold  bathing  is-  a  remedy  admirably  suited  to  this 
■disease,  as  the  experience  of  all  practitioners  has  con- 
firmed ;  and  on  that  account,  even  as  a  preventive  in 
treatment  of  children,  it  should  never  be  dispensed 
^ith;  full  immersion  should  take  place  when  employed. 
It  should  be  succeeded  by  the  use  of  friction,  which  has 
been  much  commended,  and  it  ■(vill  render  the  tonic 
effects  of  the  previous  bathing  more  powerful ;  even  the 
virtues  of  the  friction  may  be  also  increased  by  em.ploy- 
jng  along  with  it  the  skate  oil,  which  has  been  so  highly 
praised  in  this  disease,  as  an  external  application.  Ab- 
sorbents are  mentioned  as  a  remedy  here  by  some  au- 
thors, as  also  the  cicuta. 

Air  and  exercise  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  list  of 
the  tonics,  from  the  benefk  they  confer  in  every  state  of 
infantine  weakness. 

The  diet  in  this  disease  should  be  of  the  most  nourish- 
mg  kind,  and  easily  digested,  and  a  pretty  liberal  use  of 
wine  should  be  allowed. 

To  obviate  or  prevent  the  distortion  arising  from  this 
disease,  various  local  applications  in  the  form  of  ban- 
dages, machines,  &c.  have  been  invented ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  these  is  properly  the  bushiess  of  surgery. 

From  this  account  of  the  disease,  steel  and  its  prepa- 
rations are  the  chief  remedies  depended  on,  and  in  no 
form,  experience  tells  us,  are  they  presented  in  such  an 
active  state,  or  so  difFusibly  arranged,  so  as  to  pervade 
the  minutest  recesses  of  the  body,  as  in  the  form  of  mi- 
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ncral  waters.  As  the  seat  of  the  affection  or  the  hones 
is  supplied  by  such  u  small  series  of  vessels,  it  is  only 
medicines  in  this  minute  and  diffiihibie  state  that  can  act 
■with  full  effect.  The  most  powerful  dial ybe;ites  are  here 
the  most  useful.  Hence  Tunbridge  and  the  hig-hly  car- 
bonated ones  of  the  continent  should  chiefly  be  resortx'd 
to.  Along  with  the  internal  use  of  chalybe'ates  the 
tonic  powers  of  bathing  should  be  also  employed,  be- 
ginning with  the  temperate  bath,  or  such  as  suits  the 
patient's  feelings  at  the  time,  and  gradually  lessening 
the  temperature  as  amendment  takes  plare.  The  balhr 
may  be  succeeded  by  brisk  and  powerfulfri<:tion,asalready 
noticed,  rendered  more  successful  by  the  assistaiKie  of  sti- 
mulant oils,  and  the  skate  oil  has  been  particularly  noticed 
for  this  purpose,  though  any  otlier  may  be  rendered  equal- 
ly stimulant  for  this  purpose.  Particular  symptonns  will 
require  a  separate  management,  or  attention  to  the  state 
of  stomach  and  bowels,  the  rhubarb  and  other  bracing 
Ivixatives  being  here  made  useful.  The  same  regimen 
will  be  also  proper  here  as  directed  tor  scrofula.  Both 
are  diseases  of  general  debility,  difxering  only  in  the 
seat  of  it,  and  differing  in  other  circumstances  respect- 
ing it. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

4 

The  venereal  disease,  the  source  of  so  much  pain  as 
the  price  of  sensual  enjoyment,  falls  to  be  mentioned 
here,  more  with  a  view  to  treat  of  its  consequences 
than  as  forming  a  subject  of  the  present  line  of  practice 
ia  its  primary  stages.    I'hese  consecjuences,  however, 
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are  more'  to  be  dreaded  than  the  effects  of  the  acute 
action  of  its  poison,  and  they  generally  either  under- 
mine the  constitution  at  once,  or  lay  the  seeds  of  bad 
health  for  the  remainder  of  life.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  three  heads. 

1.  A  state  of  constitutional  weakness,  preventing  the 
use  of  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

2.  Bad  health  from  a  venereal  cause,  but  so  disguised 
as  to  be  uncertain. 

3.  Local  affections  the  consequence  of  the  remedy- 
employed  for  the  cure. 

1.  Constitutional  Weakness. 

In  many  cases  the  venereal  disease  appears  and  dis- 
plays a  virulence  of  infection  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
the  cunstitution  is  actually  so  weak,  or  has  been  so  im- 
paired by  other  causes,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  begin 
the  use  of  mercury  till  the  constitutional  debility  is  re- 
paired.   Tonics  are  generally  here  prescribed,  parti- 
cularly the  bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  and  more  latterly  the 
nitrous  acid  has  been  substituted  for  the  latter,  from  its 
supposed  antivenereal  qualities.  The  use  of  chalybeates, 
we  should  imagine,  afford  a  more  speedy  means  of  re- 
novation, and  a  powerful  chalybeate  should  be  resorted 
to  at  once  with  this  view.    Tunbridge  water,  with  the 
use  of  its  baths,  will  be  a  desirable  remedy,  as  the  lat- 
ter, by  its  action  on  the  surface,  will  prepare  it,,  or  put 
it  in  a  fit  or  perspirable  state  to  receive  the  action  of 
mercury.    "Where  a  course  of  mercury  is  begun  in  such 
-weakened  and  infirm  habits,  without  this  mode  of  pre- 
paration. 
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paration,  the  worst  consequences  are  found  to,  arise. 
The  debilitated  solid  gives  way  under  its  use,  the  dis- 
ease shews  no  tendency  to  heal,  and  the  ulcerated  parts 
continue  daily  to  extend.  By  renovating  the  consti- 
tution these  effects  are  guarded  against,  the  disease 
continues  nearly  at  a  stand,  or  makes  but  slight  progress, 
and  the  course  of  mercury,  when  begun,  is  perfected 
with  success.  Nay,  it  may  become  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  stop  the  mercury  in  its  progress,  and  suspend 
for  a  little  while  this  course  even  where  begun,  which 
a  judicious  practitioner  will  always  be  able  to  judge  of. 

2.  Disguised  Complaints. 

In  every  author  who  has  treated  on  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, we  find  this  subject  descanted  on  at  large.  A  per- 
son complains  of  bad  health  without  being  able  to  assign 
a  proper  cause:  he  is  troubled  with  occasional  pains  in 
different  parts  of  his  body,  referred  generally  by  him- 
self to  a  rheumatic  origin.  He  discovers  a  leaden  sal- 
low look.  He  pines  daily,  and  falls  off,  but  he  has  had 
no  venereal  complaints  for  a  length  of  years,  nor  been 
in  the  way,  as  he  himself  supposes,  of  getting  infection. 
He  never,  therefore,  attributes  it  to  a  cause  of  this  kind. 
To  discover,  therefore,  the  origin  of  these  complaints  is 
an  object  of  the  first  importance,  and  this  we  readily  do, 
by  combining  mercury  with  a  chalybeate.  Though  it 
has  been  commonly  done,  by  giving  the  prepared  steel 
in  substance,  the  chalybeate  water  will  certainly  have  the 
advantage  of  both,  sitting  lighter  on  the  stomach,  and 
also  being  more  diffusible  In  its  action,  the  point  here 
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so  much  wanted.  The  strongest  simple  chalybeate 
iihould  be  chosen  for  thfs  purpose,  and  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  the  temperate  and  warm  bath,  accordij^g  to 
circumstances,  till  the  cure  is  completed. 

Mercurial  Delility. 
The  general  debility  that  succeeds  a  course  of  mercury 
requires  frequently  a  particular  management,  as  well  as 
that  which  we  have  treated  as  attending  certain  constitu- 
tions on  the  fa  st  attack  of  the  disease.  But  tliis  debility, 
in  order  to  be  quickly  repaired,  requires  that  what  por- 
tion of  the  mineral  may  still  pervade  the  system,  should 
liave  its  farther  activity  entirely  represt.  Instead  of  a 
chalybeate,  then,  a  sulphureous  water  becomes  the  proper 
remedy  in  this  view,  from  the  kno\\'n  effect  of  sul« 
phur  in  rendering  the  action  of  metals  inert.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  taken  in  that  quantity  as  to 
affect  the  bowels,  but  should  be  confined  to  pass  off 
by  some  of  the  other  excretions.  The  bath  may  be  also 
used,  the  temperature  of  which  at  first  should  be  as 
high  as  it  admits,  and  gradually  reduced  till  it  end  in  a 
■very  low  temperature.  When  this  takes  place,  if  the 
patient  docs  not  feel  sufficiently  renovated,  he  may 
then  exchange  tlie  sulphureous  mineral  for  a  chalybeate* 
"which  will  complete  his  cure. 

3.  Local  Affections. 
Impokncc — One  of  the  effects  of  venereal  complaints 
most  dreaded,  and  often  supposed  where  it  does  n(\t 
exist,  is  impotence.    This  subject  has  been  very  ably 
and  judiciously  treated  by  my  •ingenious  fellow  student 
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and  friend,  Dr.  A.  Buchan ;  and  as  his  sentiments  s© 
perfectly  coincide  with  my  own,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  an  extract  from  them,  as  inserted 
in  the  appendix  to  his  father's  Treatise  on  tlie  Venereal 
Disease. 

Next  to  those  wants.  Dr.  Buchan  observes,  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  preservation  df  tlie  in- 
dividual, the  most  powerful  appetite  nature  has  im- 
planted in  animals,  is  that  which  is  subservient  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species.    On  the  ability  to  perform 
this  mysterious  and  important  function  with  due  pro- 
priety,  men  in  ger^eral  pride  themselves  much.  Any 
consciousness,  or  -even  suspicion  of  deficiency,  on  the 
■contrary,  affects  the  mind  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
And  again,  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  consequence 
of  too  much  attention  to  the  subject,  connecting  itself 
with  an  operation  that  is  purely  involuntary,  and  ought 
to  be  the  effect  of  external  excitement,  alone  tends  much 
to  aggravate  the  disease.    If  the  patient  imagines  that 
any  acts  of  imprudence  on  his  own  part  have  been  in- 
-strumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  malady,  he 
is  apt  to  be  strongly  affected  by  remorse  that  oftener 
terminates  in  suicide  than  is  perhaps  generally  suspected:; 
Nature  thus  avenging  the  violation  of  her  primary  law, 
•by  rendering  that  existence  irksome  to  the  individual 
which  he  has  rendered  himself  incapable  of  transmitting 
to  another.    Impotence  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
>of  particular  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease.  A 
swelled  testicle  may  terminate  in  selurrus,  and  prevent 
the  secretion  of  sejnen.    Instance*  are  also  recorded  of 
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these  glands,  after  having  been  enlarged,  graJually 
wasting  away  till  no  vestige  of  them  remained.  There 
is  also  a  well  authenticated  case,  where,  in  consequence 
of  sTippurathm  having  taken  place  in  both  testicles,  the 
semen  in  coitio,  instead  of  passing  along  the  urethra, 
was  discharged  by  aperture's  in  the  scrotum.  Here, 
indeed,  neither  inclination  nor  power  was  deficient,  but 
the  purpose  was  totally  frustrated.    Such  eases  are  in- 
deed to  be  lamented,  but  they  cannot  be  cured.  "We 
are  acquainted,  however,  with  an  instance,  where,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  disease,  more  than  an 
inch  of  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  was  obliterated. 
After  recovery  no  defect  of  desire  or  ability  was  expe- 
rienced, the  person  having  since  begot  children.  Tenv 
porary  impotence  is  sometimes  produced  by  a  long 
protracted  gleet,  which  in  general  disappears  with  the 
disease.    Often  it  is  the  consequence  of  intemperate  in- 
dulgence in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life.    In  such  cases  sea  bathing  has  the  most  sa- 
lutary effects.    A  variety  of  this  complaint,  of  much 
more  frequent  occvirrence,  appears  to  be  connected  with 
a  peculiar  state  of  mind.    The  malady  now  alluded  to, 
most  frequently  takes  place  among  young  men  confined 
to  sedentary  occupations,  and  more  particularly  among 
tliOse  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    If  towards  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  when  nature,  intent  on  perfecting  the  indi- 
vidual, evolves  a  degree  of  vital  energy  by  which  youth 
is  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  most  active  exertions  : 
boys,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  co-operate  with  her 
intentions,  and  complete  the  developement  of  their 
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limbs,  by  indulging  freely  in  athletic  exercises,  be  con- 
fined to  school,  or  to  occupations  where  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  called  into  action,  in  preference  to  those  of 
the  body,  the  superabundant  in  itability  Is  very  prone  to 
expend  itself  on  wrong  objects.    In  such  situations,  im- 
proper habits  are  readily  acquired,  at  first  by  imitation, 
and  they  are  in  general  continued  from  ignorance  of  the 
injurious  consequences  to  which  they  ultimately  lead. 
To  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  object,  the  powers  of 
imagination  are  brought  into  action.    By  repeated  vo- 
luntary efforts  to  retain  certain  ideas  in  the  mind,  com- 
bined with  peculiar  organic  operations,  new  associations 
between  the  mind  and  some  of  the  corporeal  actions  are 
established,  and  volition  is  gradually  brought  to  influ- 
ence a  function,  which,  according  to  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, ought  never  to  be  exercised  but  under  the  sole  in- 
fluence of  appetite.     In  consequence  of  frequent  repe- 
tition, certain  organs  become  at  length  more  readily 
excited  to  action  by  the  influence  of  the  mind,  than  by 
the  operation  even  of  their  natural  stimuli.    Hence  the 
origin  of  nocturnal  emissions :  some  slight  local  irri- 
tation of  the  parts  of  generation  agitates  the  first  link 
of  that  chain  of  ideas,  which,  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained, has  been  artificially  associated  with  the  actions 
of  these  organs;  uninterrupreJ  by  volition,  and  undis- 
turbed by  external  impressions  the  train  proceeds,  and 
the  organs  complete  their  functions  in  obedience  to  this 
unnatural  impulse.    This  theory  might,  perhaps,  be 
extended,  were  this  a  fit  place  for  such  disquisitions,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  in  general.  Like 
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'Other  dreams,  these  also  most  commonlv  occur  towards 
morning,  because  the  renovation  of  irritability  taking 
place  during  sleep,  renders  the  system  more  susceptible 
•of  every  impression.     By  each  successive  repetition, 
the  new  association  is  farther  confirmed,  and  the  difti- 
■culty  of  breaking  through  it  encreased,  while  the  abi- 
lity of  duly  performing  the  natural  act  is  proportion- 
ably  impaired.    By  the  Improper  interference  ot  the 
ittiind  the  parts  are  either  hurried  into  unnatural  rapi- 
<lity  of  zctlon,  or  from  being  long  accustomed  to  obey 
the  influence  of  the  imagination,  they  cease  altogether 
to  be  excited  by  their  proper  object.     To  discover  and 
to  check  in  their  commencement  the  vicious  habits 
from  which  these  complaints  originate,  comes  more  im- 
mediately ^'ithin  the  province  of  those  to  whom  the 
important  task  of  education  is  entrusted.     It  consti- 
tutes, indeed,  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  part  of  their  duty. 
Let  us,  however,  1)e  permitted  to  suggest,  tliat  ridicule 
and  contempt  would  perhaps  be  found  more  effectual 
weapons  to  combat  a  propensity  to  these  immoral  and 
enervating  habits,  than  a  more  serious  representation  of 
their  ultimately  ■injurious  consequences.    To  compre- 
hend the  latter,  necessarily  implies  the  possession  of  a 
share  of  information  concerning  subjects  with  which  it 
ib  better  at  least  to  suppose  the  young  mind  unacquaint- 
ed,    -But  when  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  mind  has 
taken  the  alarm,  whatever  may  be  deemed  the  most  pru- 
dent conduct  on  the  part  of  the  tutor,  it  never  can  con- 
•ititute  any  portion  of  wisdom,  and  still  less  of  duty  in 
■xhe  .physician  to  aggravate  the  mental  diitpess  of  his 
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patient,  by  insisting  on  the  moral  evil  of  such  habits 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition 
■of  them,  which,  however,  is  rarely  necessary,  wlien  the 
patient  has  become  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  situation, 
to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  medicine.  If  the  re.ison- 
ing  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  pro^^e  that  the  spe- 
•cies  of  impotence  commonly  imputed  to  habitual  indul- 
.gence  in  these  practices,  depends  in  fact  on  tlie  ettablish- 
ment  of  a  new  and  artificial  association  between  the 
mind  and  the  organs  of  generation,  be  in  any  degree 
conclusive,  the  principal  indication  of  cure  must  consist 
in  an  attempt  to  interrupt  or  destroy  this  new  associa- 
tion :  when  that  object  is  accomplished,  the  organs  sup- 
posed to  be  defective  will,  with  the  return  of  general 
health,  be  found  to  resume  their  natural  and  proper 
functions.  The  efficacy  of  opium  in  dimiiiishing  the 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  well  known 
powers  in  obviating  the  recurrence  of  certain  periodical 
convulsive  diseases,  arising  from  peculiar  irritations,  a 
class  of  complaints  with  which  nocturnal  emissions  have 
considerable  analogy,  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  interrupting  new  associations  of  action  in  the 
living  body.  It  was  first-employed  with  success  in  this 
particular  complaint  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Kunter,  and 
■when  duly  administered,  is  generally  productive  of  the 
desired  event.  The  prepa^rations  of  opium  are  various  ^ 
dissolved  in  vegetable  acid  or  in  water,  or  in  form  of  an 
extract  made  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  this 
•\'aluable  medicine  seems  to  be  exempt  from  some  of  the 
wnpleasant  consequences  attending  the  use  of  the  spiri- 
tuous 
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tuous  tincture.    The  dose  of  the  opiate  requires  to  be 
gradually  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  system  be- 
comes  habituated  to  its  operation.    Its  use  must  also  be 
discontinued  in  the  same  guarct  d  manner.  Costiveness 
should  be  prevented  by  combining  some  gentle  purga- 
tive with  the  opium,  as  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  or  of  the 
galbanum  pill.    Having  by  these  means  succeeded  in  in- 
terrupting the  acquired  association  between  the  mental 
and  organic  actions,  the  object  next  in  importance  is  to 
prevent  the  mind  from  recurring  to  its  former  associa- 
tions.   This  is  to  be  attempted  by  endeavouring  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  with  different  pursuits.    In  vain  can 
it  be  expected  that  *'  a  mind  diseased"  is  capable,  by  a 
voluntary  exertion,  of  ceasing  to  dwell  on  any  par- 
ticular series  of  ideas.    The  very  effort  to  banish  it, 
keeps  the  forbidden  theme  ever  present  to  the  recollec- 
tion.   In  his  celebrated  work  on  education,  Rousseau 
has  with  much  propriety  suggested  that  the  period  of 
youth,  when  the  nascent  passions  are  most  liable  to  be 
inflamed,  either  by  the  imagination  or  the  senses,  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  occupied  in  the  sports  of  the  field. 
The  ardour  with  which,  at  that  period  of  life,  these  di- 
versions are  usually  pursued,  excludes  every  other  idea, 
while  the  necessary  corporeal  exertion  exhausts  the  su- 
perabundant irritability  of  the  system,  and  days  of  fa- 
tigue  are  followed  by  nights  of  profound  repose.    On  a 
similar  principle,  a  journey,  a  sea  voyage,  engaging  in 
some  active  pursuit,  or  in  situations  incompatible  with 
such  conduct,  even  attending  with  assiduity  to  business, 
will  be  found  useful  in  interrupting  the  association  on 
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which  the  complaint  in  great  measure  depends.  In  pro- 
portion as  tlae  system  becomes  invigorated,  an  appetite 
for  plain  and  wholesome  food  will  of  course  take  place. 
The  diet  ought  to  consist  principally  of  animal  food  ; 
the  flesh  of  adult  animals,  as  beef  and  mutton,  as  con- 
taining^ a  less  proportion  of  the  gelatinous  principle,  is 
preferable  to  veal,  lamb,  or  pork.  Milk,  butter,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  all  such  aliment  as  affords  a  copious  supply 
of  nourishment,  rather  of  a  moist  and  flabby,  than  a  firm 
and  substantial  nature,  are  to  be  avoided.  As  a  leading 
object  in  the  treatment  of  these  complaints  is  to  diminish, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  undue  secretion  of  semen  ;  this, 
like  the  other  secretions,  being  in  some  measure  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  moist  aliment  taken  into  the 
system,  it  v»'ill  be  found  of  importance  to  diminish  the 
use  of  fluid  in  general  to  as  small  a  quantity  as  is  found 
to  be  compatible  with  health.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be 
very  sparingly  used,  or  rather  if  possible  wholly  ab- 
stained from.  The  more  proper  beverage  is  Port  wine 
and  water.  During  the  night  the  covering  ought  to  be 
as  light  as  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  will  permit.  To 
sleep  on  a  mattrass  is  preferable  to  a  bed  of  down,  and  rt 
is  of  particular  importance  not  to  indulge  a  moment  in 
repose  after  the  termination  of  the  natural  limits  of  sleep: 
«  The  head,"  as  Osborn  says,  *'  being  at  that  time 
*•  too  apt  to  become  a  cage  for  unclean  ideas." — 
Bathing  in  the  sea,  or  in  a  river  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  is  in  general  salutary ;  but,  to  individuals 
afflicted  with  the  complaints  now  under  consideration, 
we  have  frequently  found  the  cold  bath  injurious.  The 
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■enfeebled  constitution  is  much  benefited  by  a  bath  of  a 
temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  living  body, 
such  as  are  the  thermal  springs  of  Buxton.    Other  re- 
medies require  to   be  varied  according  to  peculiar 
cases  and  constitutions.     Tonics,  as  they  are  usually 
ttermed,  are  not  always  useful.    Elixir  of  vitriol  taken 
in  Bristol  water,  natural  ciialybeates,  such  as  those  of 
Tunbridge  and  Hampstead,  artificial  preparations  of 
steel,  of  which  the  most  efficacious  is  the  . carbonate  and 
the  aetherial  tincture,  are  occasionally  found  beneficial. 
Trom  the  use  of  the  terra  ;japonica,  or  extract  of  cate- 
chu, we  think  we  have  observed  good  effects  in  dimi- 
aiishing  the  inordinate  secretion,  which,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  constitutes  part  of  this  disease.  We 
^vere  first  led  to  employ  it  from  an  observation  con- 
tained in  the  account  of  the  tree  producing  the  terra 
japonica,  communicated  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill, 
That  when  too  profusely  used,  it  was  supposed  by  the 
■native  playsicians  of  India  to  destroy  (he  venereal  appe- 
«tite."  From  its  modified  administration,  advantage  may 
certainly  be  deri-ved.    All  attempts  to  stimulate  the  sys- 
tem, aphrodisiacs,  if  any  drugs  actually  deserving  such 
an  appellation  exist,  are  decidedly  injurious.  Fatal 
consequences  have  sometimes  been  the  result  of  an  im- 
.prudent  recourse  to  such  means.    From  a  steady  per- 
severance in  the  plan  now  recommended,  of  which  the 
•leading  principle  is  to  destroy  the  association  that  ka« 
been  artificially  introduced  between  the  imaginatioa 
and  the  actions  of  organs  which  ought  to  obey  the  im- 
:puLse  of  appetite  alcne  ;  ^I'de  the  second  attention  is,  by 
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invigorating  the  system  in  general,  to  render  it  less  sus- 
ceptible of  slight  impressions ;  the  restoration  of  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  breath  proportioned  to  the  injm-y  the 
constitution  had  previously  sustained,  may  with  confi- 
dence be  expected.  It  ought  to  be  genenilly  under- 
stood, that  for  this  class  of  complaints  no  specific  reme- 
dies can  in  the  nature  of  things  exist,  and  that  all  pre- 
tensions to  sucli  are  founded  in  imposition.  Matrimony 
must,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  the 
cure,  and  among  many  whom  we  have  known  enter  into 
that  state  with  considerable  diffidence,  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  physical  reasons  for  repentance.  As  a  far- 
ther illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  has  been  now  ad- 
vanced, it  may  be  observed,  that  even  the  most  vigorous 
and  healthy  men  are  liable  to  casual  impotence,  origi- 
nating from  affections  of  the  mind.  If  an  opinion  be 
entertained,  that,  on  some  particular  occasijon,  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  exhibit  more  than  usual  proofs  of  virility  ; 
or  if  a  person  be  impressed  with  a  doubt  concerning  hij 
own  powers ;  or  if  the  imagination  be  overawed  by  the 
superior  rank,  or  uncommon  accomplishments  of  the 
other  party  ;  any  of  these  states  of  mind,  which  are  in 
fact  but  dijfferent  modifications  of  the  passion  of  fear, 
may  produce  temporary  impotency.  Hence  also,  we 
are  enabled  to  account  for  the  singular  fact  of  particu- 
lar men  being  impotent  with  respect  to  some  vv'omen, 
while  tliey  are  by  no  means  in  a  similar  predicament 
■with  regard  to  others. 

To  tlie  above  just  statement  little  is  to  be  added,  and 
the  treatment  may  strictly  be  comprised  in,  I.  reniov- 
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rng  the  irritation  on  the  parts.by  tHe  use  of  opiates;  2.  in 
giving  strength  and  vigour  to  the  system  by  chalybeates 
and  other  tonics,  and  bracing  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
particular,  by  the  topical  as  well  as  general  use  of  the 
bath,  first  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and 
afterwards  gradually  lowered  in  its  temperature  ;  3.  in 
breaking  the  chain  of  ideas  which  connect  the  mind  with 
venereal  propensities,  and  leading  it  to  be  fully  engaged 
with  other  objects  and  pursuits.  All  these  advantages 
a  watering  place  fully  affords,  perhaps  with  more  satis- 
faction than  can  be  procured  in  any  other  way. 

Ulceraiions . — Another  consequence  of  the  remedy  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  more  than 
from  the  disease  itself,  is  the  formation,  or  spreading  of  ul- 
cerations in  particular  constitutions  under  its  use.  This 
often  occurs  where  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  the  remedy  has 
at  times  not  been  used,  and  at  other  times  it  seems  evi- 
dently to  arise  from  using  it  in  excess.    Most  writers  of 
late  have  treated  of  these  sores,  and  Mr.  Bell  has  de- 
scribed them  at  some  length.    The  edges,  he  observes, 
become  hard  and  livid  ;  the  matter  thin,  sharp,  and 
fetid  ;  and,  instead  of  healing,  the  ulceration  gradually 
becomes  more  extensive  ;  or  if  it  heals  in  some  parts  it 
breaks  out  in  others,  giving  a  honeycomb  appearance 
to  all  the  under  part  of  the  belly  and  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.    Patients  labouring  under  sores  of  this  kind 
are  frequently  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  and  dan- 
ger.   The  pain  with  which  the  sores  are  attended  is  of- 
ten intense ;  the  absorption  of  acrid  matter  induces 
hectic  fever ;   the  patients  become  hot  and  restless 
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through  the  night ;  and  almost  a  totiil  want  of  appetite 
soon  deprives  them  entirely  of  strength.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  here  to  suppose  that  the  patient  has  taken  a  sufii- 
ent  quantity  of  mercury,  and  that  no  sinuses  are  left  in 
which  matter  in  any  quantity  will  be  allowed  to  lodge. 
Hemlock  in  such  circumstances  has  sometimes  proved 
useful ;  and  sores  of  this  kind  have  been  healed  by  the 
external  use  of  it,  when  no  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
usual  dressings.    In  such  cases  it  was  applied  in  the 
form  of  poultices,  by  mixing  the  juice  of  the  fresh  herb 
with  the  common  emollient  cataplasm.    In  the  internal 
exhibition  of  cicuta,  the  recent  expressed  juice  has  some- 
times been  observed  to  prove  more  effectual  than  any 
other  form  of  it.    Very  complete  trials  have  been  given 
of  the  hyoscyamus  and  belladona,  but  with  no  material 
advantage.    Sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and  mezereon,  all 
prove  useful  here;  and  they  seem  to  act  with  most  ad- 
vantage when  used  all  at  the  same  time :  guaiacum  and 
mezereon  prove  even  useful  when  used  separately  ;  but 
they  are  found  to  act  with  most  advantage  when  com- 
bined in  the  form  of  the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  which  ought 
to  be  used  daily  by  drinking  a  cxipful  from  time  to 
time. 

But  die -most  effectual  course  hitlierto  tried  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  hard  edges  of  the  sores,  either  with  lu- 
nar caustic,  or  the  scalpel.  When  caustic  is  used  it  must 
be  applied  repeatedly  ;  whereas  in  using  the  scalpel  we 
remove  all  the  diseased  parts  at  once.  Opium  proves 
in  this  state  of  these  sores  a  very  useful  remedy :  it  not 
only  gives  temporary  relief,  but,  by  lessening  or  remov- 
ing 
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ing  pain,  excites  a  tendency  in  the  sores  to  heal,  and 
ought,  therefore,  in  all  sucli  cases  to  be  used  with  free- 

In  the  local  treatment  o^"  sores  of  this  Wnd  it  has 
been  found  from  experience  that  escharotics  answer  bet- 
ter than  emollients.  In  general  the  former  may  be  used 
with  freedom,  particularly  those  of  the  mercurial  kind. 
After  destroying  the  edges  of  the  sores  wlih  the  scalpel, 
red  precipitate  mercury  in  fine  powder  is  the  remedy 
chiefly  to  be  depended  on.  In  some  cases  it  is  daily 
sprinkled  over  the  sores  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  acts 
with  sufficient  effect  when  mixed  with  any  of  the  common 
ointments,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  pow- 
der to  three-fourths  of  the  ointment.  Instead  of  creat- 
ing pain  it  commonly  removes  it ;  and  it  seldom  fails  to 
alter  the  discharge,  from  a  thin  sharp  sanies  to  a  thick 
vrell-digested  pus.  Mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  impreg- 
nated with  calomel,  sometimes  answers  in  the  healing  of 
these  sores  when  the  uwial  dressings  fail.  A  drachm,  or 
<!ven  more,  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  with  one  ounce  of 
ihick  mucilage.  Opium  proves  sometimes  useful  here  as 
an  external  application ;  for,  although  there  are  no  proofs 
of  its  curing  any  symptom  truly  venereal,  sores  remain- 
ing after  the  venereal  disease  have  been  completely  re- 
moved by  it,  where  large  quantities  of  mercury  had 
previously  been  given  in  vain.  It  often  appears  that 
these  sores,  as  well  as  others  proceeding  from  different 
causes,  are  kept  up  by  that  pain  and  irritation  with 
•which  they  are  commonly  accompanied  when  the  mat- 
ter is  thin  and  acrid.    Opium,  by  removing  this  state 

•of 
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ol*  irritability,  seems  to  destroy  the  disposition  in  the 
•vessels  of  the  sore,  to  form  that  kind  of  matter  which 
by  its  own  acrimony  serves  to  perpetuate  itself ;  and  this 
being  accomplished,  if  no  other  interruption  takes  place, 
nature  alone  will  seldom  fail  to  con-.plete  the  cure.  If 
this  idea  is  well-founded,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
giving  opium  in  such  large  quantities  as  of  late  have 
been  advised.  On  the  supposition  of  opium  being  pos- 
sessed of  some  specific  powers  m  the  cuie  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  it  has  been  given  in  as  large  doses  as  the 
patient  could  possibly  bear  :  and  by  beginning  with 
small  doses,  and  increasing  them  gradually,  there  have 
been  instances  of  its  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
drachm,  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  it  in  those  large  quantities  which  was  not  afforded 
by  its  more  moderate  use.  It  proves  equally  useful 
■when  it  merely  lessens  or  removes  pain  as  when  given  in 
the  largest  doses. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  the  use  of  a 
sulphureous  mineral  during  the  application  of  any  of 
these  remedies  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, particularly  where  mercury  has  been  too  freely  ad- 
ministered, and  both  Harrowgate  and  Moffat  have  been 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  these  sores,  after  every  other 
treatment  has  failed.  An  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  mercury  introduces,  is  best  counteracted  by 
the  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  applied  to  the  sores  as  a 
dressing,  it  takes  oJT  their  irritability,  and  disposes  them 
to  heal.    Where  those  sores  run  deep  tliere  is  often 

much 
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much  tendency  to  bleed,  and  attention  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary in  every  application  made  to  them.  Besides,  the 
resort  to  a  watering  place  tends  of  itself  to  re-establish 
the  health,  which  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  medi- 
cine and  the  stagnant  air  of  a  town,  so  much  so,  that 
often  a  change  to  the  country  and  a  milk  diet  arc  alone 
sufficient,  on  giving  up  the  mercury,  to  effect  a  cure. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  numerous  list  of  diseases 
to  which  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  come  to  be  ap- 
plied, as  potent  and  effectual  remedies,  it  still  remains 
to  consider  some  local  affections  on  which  they  also 
powerfully  act. 

OLD  SORES. 

No  class  of  local  injuries  receive  more  relief  from 
mineral  waters  than  old  sores  or  ulcerations,  which  are 
so  apt  to  occur  in  lax,  spongy  habits,  particularly  in  the 
lower  extremities.  The  simple  acidulous  minerals  have 
been  famed  for  cures  of  this  kind,  and  the  water  is  used 
as  a  dressing,  as  well  as  internally  exhibited.  This  plan 
or  topical  means  was  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Baynton, 
by  the  use  of  a  bandage  applied  in  a  particular  manner 
around  the  member,  conceiving  that  a  proper  support, 
and  the  simple  application  of  water,  was  sufficient  to 
■effect  re-union.  Mr.  Baynton's  idea  was  certainly  just, 
that  re-union  in  this  way  is  quickly  effected  ;  but  though 
effected,  the  consolidation  of  the  parts  does  not  remain 
permanent,  a  proof  that  the  virtues  of  the  mineral,  both 
externally  and  internally  applied,  are  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  a  cure.    As  well  as  Malvern,  the  Hartfeli 

water 
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water  has  been  much  celebrated  for  similar  cures;  and 
from  being  a  chalybeate  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  still  more  successful  in  old  and  lan- 
guid ulcers,  where  the  texture  of  the  diseased  parts  is 
very  lax,  and  the  discharge  passive  and  ill-conditioned. 

OLD  SPRAINS. 

That  iiijurj  ^vhich  is  done  to  part  of  a  ligament  or 
tendon,  and  constitutes  sprain  after  the  active  inflamma- 
tion is  over,  passes  often  into  a  chronic  state,  which  is 
more  troubiesome,  and  is  attended  both  with  much 
pain,  and  a  loss  of  motion  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at 
least  Jifficulty  in  the  performance  of  it.    To  relieve  this 
chronic  stiffness,  no  remedy  has  been  found  moi-e  use- 
ful than  the  Buxton  water  used  in  tiie  form  of  a  bath, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  relief,  it  is  the  annual  resort 
of  numbers  troubled  with  that  painful  affection.  The 
internal  use  of  the  water  is  of  less  consequence  here, 
though  where  the  disease  is  in  a  scrofulous  habit  it  will 
be  also  useful.    But  in  many  cases  the  temperature  of 
Buxton  water  is  not  sufficient  to  relievo  that  rigidity  of 
the  parts  so  conspicuous  in  old  sprains.    I'he  Bath 
water  will  be  then  preferable,  used  by  dry  pumping,  and 
the  degree  and  frequency  of  its  application  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Perhaps  the  warm  sea  bath  will  be  still  more  powerful 
than  either,  from  the  strong  stimulus  its  saline  principle 
possesses ;  and  where  it  can  be  had  of  this  high  tem- 
peraturtj     will  be  found  the  most  successful  mode  ap- 
plied to  such  injuries. 

GENERAL 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSION  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  rSES  O* 

WATER. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  several  parts 
©f  the  subject  we  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
present  work,  and  given  a  sketch  of  the  numerous  ob- 
jects that  fall  within  the  scope  of  it ;  and  to  render  the 
matter  still  clearer,  we  shall  here  recall  to  the  reader 
the  leading  facts  that  have  been  detailed  at  some  length 
in  the  preceding  part,  when  he  will  be  naturally  led  to- 
coincide  with  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Hoffman^ 
already  quoted,  that  water  comes  nearer  to  that  uni- 
versal remedy  so  long  sought  after  than  any  other,  and 
it  is  only  by  knowing  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  we 
can  properly  appreciate  its  value. 

Simple  Water. 

1.  The  first  fact  we  are  to  led  to  is,  that  water  is  the 
proper  solvent  of  all  we  take  in,  and  the  softer  its  qua- 
l;ty,  the  greater  its  solvent  powers. 

*l.  That  the  temperatirre  of  this  solvent  is  as  neces- 
sary as  its  use,  and  "requires  a  proper  vaa-iation  in  dif^ 
ferent  cases. 

M.  That  the  degree  of  solution  or  quantity  of  water 
required  varies  with  the  different  states  of  the  stomach, 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  food. 

4.  That  water  forms  even  a  necessary  part  of  nutri- 
tion, and  prevents  the  wearing  out  of  the  vital  powers. 

5,  That  its  use  in  acute  diseases  is  important,  by 
acting  in  allaying  thirst,  in  opening  the  different  secre- 
tions. 
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lions,  in  forming  a  safe  stimulus  by  its  quantity,  to  re- 
move the  morbid  cause,  and  particularly  by  its  diffu- 
sibility  in  extendinu^  its  influeuce  to  take  off  the  con- 
striction of  the  small  or  extreme  v-essels  of  the  surface. 

6.  That  its  exhibition  in  chronic  diseases  is  equally 
important :  and  here  attention  to  its  purity,  joined  with 
temperature,  is  an  essential  circumstance.  Complaints 
of  stomach  and  bowels  are  relieved  by  a  regular  course 
of  it  daily  in  divided  doses,  and  obstructions  of  most  of 
the  organs  are  so  fiir  benefited,  that  it  proves  a  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  other  means  employed. 

Mineral  Waters, 

7.  That  mineral  waters,  besides  the  advantages  point- 
ed out  that  they  possess  in  common  with  water  in  its 
simple  state,  hold  also  in  solution,  and  in  their  most 
active  form,  medicines  of  a  powerful  nature. 

8.  That  the  acidulous  waters,  the  first  class  of  tliem 
known  by  their  sparkling  and  aeriform  quality,  are 
suited  to  relieve  all  those  deranged  states  in  which  a 
loss  of  sense  or  motion  occurs,  and  in  doing  tli'S  their 
influence  is  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  their  tem- 
perature. 

9.  'I'liat  tlie  saline  waters,  distinguished  by  their  pur- 
gative effects,  are  serviceable  wherever  obstruction  of 
any  of  the  organs  prevails,  or  an  acrimony  of  the  fluids 
is  conspicuous. 

10.  That  the  chalybeates,  marked  by  their  striking  a 
black  colour  with  vegetable  astringents,  and  by  their 
depositing  an  ochry  sediment,  are  powerful,  safe,  and 
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diffusible  tonics  in  all  cases  of  fever,  debility,  or  weak- 
ness of  body,  without  any  permanent  visceral  obstruc- 
tion ;  in  v.'hich  case  their  use  is  improper. 

11.  That  the  saline  clialybeates  are  in  part  free  from 
this  objection,  and  are  useful  botli  in  cases  of  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  obstructions,  and  also  in  certain  acri- 
monies of  the  system. 

12.  That  the  sulphureous  waters,  detected  by  their 
foetid  smell,  and  also  by  their  blackening  silver,  are  a 
powerful  medicine  in  cutaneous  diseases,  wwms,  and 
in  painful  afFeciions  of  the  rectum. 

Bathnig. 

13.  That  these  internal  effects  of  water  are  at  the 
same  time  greatly  assisted  by  its  external  application, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  this  is  properly  con 
joined  with  its  internal  exhibition. 

That  in  the  external  use  of  water  much  depends 
also  on  its  temperature,  and  suiting  the  degree  of  it  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

15.  That  in  the  local  application  of  water  externally, 
advantage  may  be  taken  i^  the  cure  of  chronic  affec 
lions,  by  employing  it  in  its  most  penetrating  and  diffa 
sible  state,  that  is  either  in  steam,  or  by  adding  to  its 
stimulus,  from  causing  it  to  fall  from  a  certain  height  c 
the  part,  as  in  the  shower  bath  and  dry  pumping. 

16.  That  in  all  cases  of  the  external  application  ol 
water,  the  after  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  this  consists  in  the  proper  use  of  friction  joined  witl 
unctuous  substances  more  or  less  stimulant,  accordins 
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to  the  nature  of  the  geiieral  disease,  or  the  local  affec- 
tion that  requires  it. 

Preparation  and  Regimen  fur  a  Course  of  ^iincral  Waters. 

17.  That  In  the  internal  use  of  mineral  waters  prepa- 
ration and  regimen  are  important  objects  of  attention. 

IS.  That  preparation  is  chiefly  necessary  with  the 
moie  powerful,  or  those  that  iaJuce  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation in  the  habit,  such  as  the  chalybeates  ;  for 
tlie  temporary  fever,  induced  by  the  acidulous  minerals 
at  first,  soon  passes  off,  and  the  saline  and  sulphureous, 
from  their  purjjative  tendency,  obviate  everj  morbid  ef- 
fect of  this  Irind  by  their  own  powers. 

19.  This  preparation  consists  in  the  use  of  an  emetic, 
and  afterwards  in  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

20.  The  regimen  suited  to  a  course  of  n)ineral  waters 
should  consist  of  alif^ht,  plain,  and  easily  digestible  diet, 
and  that  the  matters  of  which  it  is  composed  may  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  with  the  action  of  the  mineral  ; 
and  the  drinking  the  waters  should,  also  take  place  at  a 
time  as  distant  from  the  reception  of  food  as  possible. 
The  beverage  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the 
water,  and  as  little  fermented  liquor  used  as  possible. 
Malt  liquor  should  be  entirely  avoided;  wine  or  diluted 
spirits  should  only  be  employed  in  sparing  quantities. 

21.  That  the  action  of  mineral  waters  will  be  much 
assisted  by  exercise,  but  the  nature  of  this,  and  whether 
active  or  passive,  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  tiie  case.  • 

22.  That  wherever  water  is  used  externally  of  an  in- 
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creased  temperature,  the  surface  must  be  afterwards 
preserved  in  a  proper  warmth  and  moisture  by  means 
of  flannel. 

23.  That  mineral  waters  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
medies of  slow  operation  in  inducing  the  changes  they 
accomplish  ;  perseverance  is,  therefore,  necessary  in 
conducting  a  course,  and  even  occasionally  intermit- 
ting it  for  a  short  time  when  the  waters  seem  to  lose 
their  effects,  will  be  of  great  utility. 

2i.  That  where  evacuations  are  produced  by  them  to 
any  extent,  the  length  to  which  these  should  be  carried 
must  be  determined  by  the  strength  and  feelings  of  the 
patient. 
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CONCLUSION   ON    MINERAL  WATERS. 

In  the  foregoing  detail  of  the  use  of  mineral  waters, 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  consider  them  in  their  na- 
tural state,  but  where  peculiar  circumstances  often  do 
not  permit  a  patient  resorting  to  a  water  of  a  compound 
nature,  it  is  sometimes  adviseable  to  mix  waters  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  so  as  to  procure  the  necessary  combina- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  his  complaints.  Thus  a  simple 
chalybeate,  with  a  proportion  of  a  saline  mineral,  will 
form  the  Cheltenham  water,  and  the  same  principle  may 
be  applied  to  several  others,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  patients  require. 

The  artificial  manufacture  of  mineral  waters  forms 
now  an  object  of  trade.  The  method  of  preparing  these 
does  not  enter  into  our  present  object.  These  imitations 
have  been  found  at  times  highly  useful  where  patients 
cannot  enjoy  a  resort  to  the  natural  productions,  or 
where  the  predominant  quality  of  any  particular  water 
is  wished  to  be  increased  for  certain  purposes  beyond 
what  the  natural  production  possesses.  The  illustrious 
Bergman  was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  these  imi- 
tations, and  the  French  chemists  have  since  broueht 
them  to  great  perfection.  The  chief  art  lies  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proper  quantity  of  gazeous  matter,  on 
which  the  power  of  their  effect  as  medicines  greatly  de- 
pends. I  am,  indeed,  fully  persuaded,  that  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  where  all  the  mineral  waters  in  use 
could  be  readily  had  in  an  active  state,  and  where  at  the 
same  time  the  external  application  of  them  could  be 
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made  with  the  same  advantage  of  temperature  and  Im- 
pregnation as  at  the  watering  places,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  consequences  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
would  simplify  the  art  of  healing,  and  would  lead  to  a 
successful  treatment  of  many  obstinate  diseases,  which 
form  at  present  so  many  reproaches  to  the  profession. 
In  a  situation  of  this  kind  every  advantage,  also,  of  me- 
dicine itself  could  be  had  to  co-operate  with  them. 


PART 
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PART  IV. 

Having  enlarged,  as  far  as  may  seem  necessary  in 
a  medical  view,  on  the  principal  watering-places,  and 
considered  the  various  impregnations  their  fluids  pos- 
sess, it  remains  as  the  last  part  of  our  task  to  remark  a 
few  leading  particulars  respecting  the  climate,  situation, 
and  accommodations  of  each,  so  far  as  is  essential  to  be 
known  for  the  convenience  of  the  invalid.  A  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  subject,  which  does  not  enter  into 
our  plan,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Phillips's  Guide,  a  work 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  traveller  ; 
and  from  it  also  wc  shall  iiotc  several  of  the  inferior 
watering-places,  which  did  not  properly  deserve  a  prin- 
cipal attention  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work. 

In  this  Part  we  shall  follow  the  same  arrangement 
as  observed  in  the  classification. 

CLASS  I. 

Acidulous  Watering-places. 

Malverk. — Strongly  impressed  with  an  idea,  which 
observation  on  the  spot  has  confirmed,  that  Malvern 
hills,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  are  not  less 
restorative  to  health  than  its  wells,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  former,  and  advise  visitors  and  invalids  who  resort 
to  this  place  to  do  the  same. 

Th.> 
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The  Malvern  chain  lies  in  the  three  counties  of  Wor- 
cester, Gloucester,  and  Hereford^but  principally  in  the 
former.  Before  it,  on  the  east,  spreads  an  extensive 
plain  of  luxuriant  fertility  ;  on  the  west  or  Hereford- 
shire side,  the  country  is  more  broken  and  uneven,  but 
in  general  not  less  prolific. 

These  hillj  extend  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  and  upwards  in  brcadtli.  The 
highest  parts  are  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  beacons,  which  are 
about  four  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  the  former 
rising  to  about  1260  feet,  and  the  latter  to  about  1"00 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

Malvern  hills  consist  of  various  strata,  chiefly  granite, 
a  siliceous  substance  of  a  grey  colour,  mixed  with  red 
reins  :  it  resists  acids,  and  takes  a  good  polisii.  They 
contain  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  quartz,  and  a 
great  variety  of  calcareous,  mineral,  and  argiilaccoiis 
substances  detached  in  masses,  or  deposited  in  veins  in 
the  superincumbent  gravel.    The  most  remarkable  of 
these  productions  is  a  large  mass  of  ore,  lying  cn  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  abou'c  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
the  village  of  Great  Malvern.    This  being  ponderous, 
■was  supposed  to  contain  some  kind  of  metal ;  but,  from 
repeated  experiments,  it  is  found  to  be  a  kind  of  mica, 
not  fusible  by  any  known  process.    It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill  are  some  valuable 
metallic  substances.    The  western  declivity  contains  a 
bed  of  limestone,  in  which  many  fossil  substance  are 
discovered. 

The 
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The  principal  spring  here  is  the  Holywell.  The 
source  of  the  Holywell  is  secured  by  a  convenient  erec- 
tion, containing  a  bath  and  otlrer  accommodations  ;  and 
at  a  small  distance  is  a  large  and  commodious  lodging- 
house,  capable  of  receiving  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  who  dine  at  a  public  table,  and  live  very  sociably 
together.    Here  is  also  a  billiard-room  to  amuse  them 
in  bad  weather ;  but  such  is  the  romantic  situation  of 
the  place,  and  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  landscapes, 
that  strangers  for  some  time  will  feel  little  disposition 
to  ennui,  if  they  enjoy  their  eye-sight.    Company,  how- 
ever, seldom  stay  long  in  this  place  ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant succession  from  Cheltenham,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  during  the  summer  season.— P^';7///>j'x 
Guic/e. 

Matlock. — Matlock  lies  about  twelve  miles  south- 
east of  Buxton,  and  H-i  from  London.  Its  romantic 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  salutary  springs,  which  enrich 
this  sequestered  spot,  render  it  dear  to  the  man  of  taste, 
as  well  as  to  the  invalid.  To  the  former  it  presents  Na- 
ture in  her  wildest  and  most  picturesque  attire  ;  to  the 
latter  it  furnishes  gaiety,  without  dissipaiion,  and  tran- 
quillity, without  gloom ;  while  the  philosopher  will  find 
a  new  source  of  gratification  in  those  objects,  which 
only  amuse  the  eye  of  uninformed  ignorance. 

The  village  which  constitutes  what  is  denominated 
Matlock-bath,  consists  principally  of  three  inns,  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the 
Hotel,  and  of  two  commodious  lodging-houses,  all  si- 
tuated on  tlie  south-east  side  of  the  Derwent,  affording 
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accommodation  to  about  100  visitors,  who  live  here 
like  one  large  family,  enjoying  every  comfort  of  so- 
ciety without  unnecessary  form,  and  without  parade,  at 
a  moderate  expence. 

The  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  as  smooth  as  gravel- 
walks,  and  exercise  either  on  foot,  in  a  carriage,  or  on 
horseback,  is  as  delightful  as  can  be  conceived.  It  Is 
true  indeed  that  rain  falls  here  more  frequently  and  co- 
piously than  in  champaign  situations  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  soil  quickly  absorbs  the  superabundant  moisture, 
and  humidity  is  never  found  to  affect  tlie  health  of  the 
most  delicate. 

'i  he  buildings  at  Matlock  are  elegantly  constructed 
cf  stone,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  pervade  every  ob- 
ject, a  circumstance  that  hiis  attracted  the  particular 
•notice  of  every  stranger. 

The  warm  springs  here  were  first  noticed  about  1698, 
when  the  bath  was  paved  and  built  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Fern,  of  Matlock,  and  Mr.  Heyward,  of  Cranford.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Wragg,  who,  to 
contirm  his  title,  took  a  lease  of  it  from  the  different 
lords  of  the  manor  for  99  years  ;  and,  thus  secured,  he 
built  a  few  small  rooms  adjoining  to  the  bath  for  the 
accommodation  of  company. 

Two  gentlemen  of  Nottingham  having  purchased  the 
lease  and  property  of  Mr.  Wragg,  erected  several  ac- 
commodations on  a  large  scale,  and  made  a  road,  by 
which  a  communication  was  opened  with  the  southern 
parts  of  Derbyshire. 
Some  years  afterwards  another  spring  was  discovered, 
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at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  old 
one;  and  here  likewise  a  baih  and  other  appendages 
were  erected. 

At  a  still  later  period,  a  tliird  spring  was  found,  be- 
tween 3  and  400  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  original 
bath  ;  and  this  being  likewise  enclosed,  and  a  lodging- 
house  built,  by  gradual  enlargements  the  latter  has 
risen  to  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance,  and  now 
forms  a  very  commodious  hotel. 

The  fame  of  Matlock  water  seems  to  have  regularly- 
increased,  and  the  number  of  visitors  have  been  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  It  has  been  analysed  by  several 
eminent  physicians,  who  all  agree  that  it  is  grateful  to 
the  palate,  though  they  differ  somewhat  in  its  compo- 
nent parts. 

The  usual  time  of  bathing,  and  drinking  the  waters, 
is  before  breakfast,  or  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
the  Matlock  season  commences  with  April,  and  ends 
with  October. — Phillips's  Guide. 

Bristol. — Bristol  is  built  In  a  most  delightful  and 
healthy  country,  surrounded  with  verdant  hills,  which 
in  the  north  and  east  rise  to  a  towering  height,  and  shel- 
ter it  from  the  chilling  blasts,  while  they  serve  to  diver- 
sify  the  objects,  and  to  give  beauty  to  the  scene. 

The  surrounding  districts  are  variegated  with  higli 
salubrious  downs,  producing  the  sweetest  herbage ; 
fruitful  vallies,  watered  with  springs,  rivulets,  brooks, 
and  rivers  ;  steep  precipices  and  rocks,  waving  woods, 
and  the  most  charming  natural  prospects,  embellished 
by  art.    In  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  many  handsome 
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and  pleasantly  bituaied  villages,  interspersed  with  scats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  all  which  unite  Co  render 
Bristol  an  object  of  attraction,  even  to  those  who  cannot 
be  biassed  by  nat've  partiality. 

This  city,  taken  with  its  accompaniments,  may  be 
said  to  stand  in  a  vale,  on  eminences,  and  level  ground. 
Some  parts  of  it  indeed  are  built  on  steep  and  lofty  ac- 
clivities, which  render  the  use  of  carriages  inconvenient. 
Kingsdown,  St.  Michael,  and  Brandon-hill,  rise  nearly 
250  feet  perpendicular  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
consequently  viewed  from  such  elevations,  the  lower 
buildings  of  Bristol  appear  to  be  sunk  in  a  deep  valley, 
while  the  spectator  looks  down-on  the  loftiest  spires; 
yet  many  streets,  of  the  lower  pivt  of  the  city,  stand  on 
iinc  ehvations  from  the  river,  and  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently airy  and  salubrious. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  Hotwell  water  has  the 
same  efHcacy  and  temperature;  but  the  time  of  gene- 
ral resort  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. Spring  and  summer  are  unquestionably  most 
favourable  for  invalids  of  every  description,  and  par- 
ticularly so  for  those  wlio  are  consumptive  ;  and,  if 
we  combine  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  this  vicinity  with 
tlie  medical  qualities  of  the  water,  no  situation  seems  to 
be  more  auspicious  and  inviting  than  this. 

After  quaffing  the  salutary  beverage,  those  who  are 
inclined  have  the  advantage,  during  rainy  or  cold  wea-. 
ther,  of  walking  under  a  colonnade,  in  a  crescent  form, 
with  ranges  of  shops. — Phillips^ s  Guide. 

CLiFroy. — The  beautiful  village  of  Clifton,  which,  for 
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the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  air,  has  been  denominated 
theMontpeherof  England,  from  its  elevated  situation  fur- 
nishes the  most  charming  views  over  the  western  part  of 
Bristol,  and  of  the  Avon  for  a  considerable  way,  with  its 
moving  scene  of  ships.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
by  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  river,  and  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  covered  with  villas,  and  elegnnt  piles  of 
building. 

Tlie  principal  situations  for  those  invalids  who  prefer 
this  airy  abode,  are  Sun-row,  and  Gloucester-place,  on 
Clifton  Down  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Crescent ;  the 
Mall,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  beauty 
of  Clifton  ;  Rodney-place  ;  Boyce's  buildings  ;  York- 
buildings,  &c.  &c. 

Salhie  Mineral  Spa  Waler. 

Mineral  springs  abound  every  where  ;  but  it  requires 
some  labour  and  expence  to  bring  them  into  fashion. 
Fortunately  for  the  proprietor  of  this,  which  is  situated 
below  Mardyke,  in  the  street  leading  from  Bristol  ta 
the  Hotwell,  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  a  medical  gentleman  of  eminerice,  and 
an  enumeration  of  its  qualities  and  virtues,  for  lodgings, 
rooms,  &c.  &c.  were  all  ready;  and  as  variety  is  always 
charming,  those  whom  warm  water  did  not  suit,  might 
here  try  cold. 

This  water,  which  issues  from  the  chasm  of  a  rock, 
is  perfectly  transparent,  and  contains  an  admixture  of 
the  saline  and  chalybeate,  with  certain  proportions  of 
fixed  and  dephlogistica^ted  air.  It  has  nothing  nauseous 
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m  its  tastfi  ;  and  is  said,  by  those  who  h;ive  made  the 
experiment,  to  act  in  the  mildest  manner  on  the  most 
irritable  and  delicate  constitutions.  It  is  reputed  very 
efficacious  in  all  cases  of  visceral  obstructions,  in  hypo- 
chondria and  female  complaints  ;  and  it  has  performed 
some  incontestlble  cures  in  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  jaun- 
dice. Jt  sharpens  the  appetite,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
invigorates  the  whole  frame. 

Convenient  liot  and  cold  baths  are  constructed  for  the 
accommodation  of  patients  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  spring  will  be  found  to  answer  the  high 
character  which  has  been  given  of  it. — PhiUips\'s  Guide. 

Buxton. — Buxton  lies  in  a  pleasant  bottom,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  of  a  most  rugged  aspect,  and  was  for- 
merly an  insignidcant  village  j  but  the  goodness  of  the 
roads,  its  centrical  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  medicinal  effects  of  its  springs,  have  all  contributed 
to  its  improvement,  and  it  is  now  become  a  place  of  fa- 
sliionable  resort,  with  accommodations  suitable  to  the 
avjmber  and  quality  of  its  visitants. 

The  baths,  which  are  five  in  number,  have  been 
formed  at  different  periods:  the  gentlemen's  bath  is  by 
far  the  most  ancient ;  that  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
tl^e  ladies  is  comparatively  modern.  There  are  also 
three  private  baths  for  persons  of  condition,  one  for  the 
poor,  and  a  cold  bath,  all  adjoining  each  other,  but  ren- 
dered distinct  by  art.  The  principal  bath  is  twenty-six 
f^-et  long,  twelve  wide,  and  four  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
paved  at  the  bottom.  The  two  principal  springs  rise 
tip  through  a  kind  of  black  lime-stone  rock. 
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The  water  is  warm,  and  resembles  that  of  Bristol, 
tt  raises  the  thermometer  to  between  eighty-one  and 
eigl'ty-two,  and  has  a  sweet  and  pleasant  taste. 

Besides  the  hot  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wye, 
which  is  here  an  inconsiderable  brook,  and  opposite  to 
the  hall,  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  of  a  rough  Irony  taste, 
which  being  mixed  with  the  former,  proves  purgative. 

The  walks  and  rides  from  Buxton  are  more  airy  than 
pleasant,  except  to  the  lovers  of  romantic  and  uncul- 
tivated nature. — PhtUips''s  Guide. 

Bath. — Bath  may  be  considered  in  point  of  conve- 
nience, amusement,  and  situation,  the  most  delightl'ui 
watering-place  of  the  whole.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  except  where  they  open  to  allow 
a  course  for  the  Avon,  which  winds  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically through  the  city,  and  being  navigable  {rvm 
hence  to  Bristol,  facilitates  the  intercourse  with  thai 
busy  port. 

The  valley,  in  which  Bath  lies,  being  too  small  to 
contain  the  numerous  splendid  buildings  v/hicli  have 
been  erected  here  within  the  space  of  a  century,  they 
gradually  covered  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  north, 
and  now  crown  its  summit.  Nothing  indeed  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance  of  this  citr, 
■where  houses  rise  behind  houses  in  progressive  ordrr  ; 
■while  the,  most  elevated  seem  to  look  down  with  a  prout' 
superiority  on  the  no  less  elegant  and  extensive  struc- 
tures below.  From  the  hills  which  environ  it,  excellent 
springs  of  water  arise  ;  and  by  means  of  pipes  almost 
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every  house  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  of  life  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

The  public  baths  in  this  city  are  the  King's  and 
Oueen's  Baths,  both  connected  with  each  other,  the 
Hoth  Bath,  and  the  Cross  Bath. 

The  King's  Bath  lies  behind  the  Great  PLimp-room, 
from  the  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  which  it  is  visible. 
It  is  more  than  65  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  contains  SAG 
tons,  2  hogsheads,  and  "6  gallons  of  water,  when  filled 
to  its  usual  height.  A  brass  liand-rail,  of  an  octagonal 
form,  encloses  the  centre,  in  which  the' main  spring  has 
its  source,  and  the  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  handsome 
colonnade  of  tlae  Doric  order,  to  shelter  the  bathers 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This  bath  fills  in 
nine  liours,  and  raises  the  thermometer  in  its  warmest 
part  to  103,  and  in  its  coolest  to  100. 

Two  commodious  rooms  are  connected  with  this  bath, 
fitted  up  with  pumps  and  pipes  to  direct  the  hot  water 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  There  are  also 
fire-places,  and  other  conveniences,  for  the  use  of  the 
bathers. 

The  Queen's  Bath,  which  is  attached  to  the  King's, 
forms  a  square  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  furnlohed 
with  the  same  conveujences  as  the  other.  Tl;e  tempe- 
rature  is  somev^'hat  lower  than  in  the  King's  Bath.  ' 

The  Cross  Bath  receives  its  appellation  from  a  cross 
erected  in  its  centre  by  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  secretary  of 
state  to  James  II.  but  which  is  now  removed.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  Bath-street,  to  which  it 
forms  an  handsome  termination.    This  bath  is  of  a  tri- 
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angular  form,  constructed  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  has  convenient  slips  for  bathers.  A  small  neat 
pump-room  is  attached  to  it.  The  Cross  Bath  fills  in 
si\teen  hours;  and  the  thermometer  stands  in  it  between 
93  and  94.. 

The  Hot  BatTi  stands  about  40  yards  south-west  of 
tTie  King's  Bath,  and  is  so  called  from  die  superior  heat 
of  its  waters,  which  rise  to  117  of  Fahrenheit.  This 
structure,  which  was  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jate  John  Wood,  Esq.  is  about  fifty-six  feet  square, 
consisting  of  an  open  bath,  private  baths,  dry  pump- 
rooms,  and  vapour  baths,  constantly  kept  warm  by  the 
fires  of  an  adjoining  dressing-room,  with  which  they 
communicate.  The  Pump-room  is  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward, and  is  rather  a  gloomy  apartment.  The  hot 
bath  fills  in  eight  hours. 

The  public  baths  at  this  present  time  are  chiefly  used 
by  hospital  invalids,  or  by  persons  of  the  lower  class  of 
life  ;  for  since  the  erection  of  private  baths,  which  are 
furnished  with  every  accommodation  for  health,  or  even 
luxury,  the  public  baths  are  little  regarded  by  people  of 
condition. 

Private  Baihx. — The  private  baths  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation  in  Stall-street,  built  in  1788, 
\inder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  They  adjoin  the 
King's  Bath,  and  contain  dry  pump-rooms,  sudatories, 
and  other  suitable  conveniences.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  neat  and  convenient  private  baths,  called  the  Duke 
of  Kingston's  or  the  Abbey  Baths,  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Newark,  and  in  the  occupation  of  his  tenant. 
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The  public  roads  round  Bath  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but  such  is  the 
situation  of  the  place,  that  vv'hich  ever  way  a  person 
walks  or  rides,  except  towards  Bristol  or  London,  he 
must  ascend  hills  of  no  small  steepness  and  elevation  ; 
but  when  their  summit  is  once  gained,  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  are  an  ample  recom- 
pence  for  the  toil. 

Lansdown  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  hills  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  feeds  a  vast  number  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicacy.  From 
h€nce  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  part  of 
Wales,  and  Gloucestershire.  At  one  particular  point, 
the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Bath  may  be  seen  at  once. 

Claverton  Down  to  the  east  of  Bath,  is  also  a  well- 
frequented  and  agreeable  airing  for  invalids,  ■  and  pos?" 
se3€es  its  appropriate  landscapes. — PhiWp^s  Guide» 

CLASS  IL 

SaVine,  or  Maritirne  Watering-places. 

Brighton. — Brighton  stands  on  an  eminence  which- 
gently  declines  towards  the  south-east  with  a  regular 
slope  to  the  Steyne,  a  charming  lawn  so  named  ;  and 
from  thence  again  rises  with  a  moderate  ascent  to  the 
eastward,  along  the  cliii  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
is  protected  from  the  north  and  north-easterly  winds  by  an 
amphitheatrlcal  range  of  hills,  and  on  the  west  it  has  ex- 
tensive corn  fields,  which  slope  from  the  Downs  towards- 
the  sea. 

The  hills  round  Brighton  are  of  easy  access,  and  co- 
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vered  witli  ai^  agreeable  verdure.  From  their  summits, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  plainly  seen,  with  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  v.'eald  of  Sussex.  The  soil  is  naturally  dry, 
and  the  heaviest  rains  that  fall  here  seldom  prevent  the 
exercise  of  walking  or  riding  for  any  lengthy  of  time 
after  they  have  ceased  ;  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of 
regard,  in  a  place  of  pleasurable  attraction. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  independently  of  the 
celebrity  it  deiivesfrom  its  royal  and  noble  visitors,  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  more  salubrious  air  than 
this.    Tt  is  considered  as  an  extraordinary  case  for  the 
natives  or  constant  residents  to  be  troubled  v,'ixh  a 
cough  or  any  pulmonary  complaint ;  and,  hence  it  has 
been  warmly  recommended  by  medical  men  as  a  supe- 
rior situation  for  the  recovery  or  preservation  of  health. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  sheltered  by  tlie  hills  from  chilling 
"blasts :  in  the  hottest  season  of  tlie  year,  the  breezes 
from  the  sea  are  at  once  refreshing  and  salutary.  The 
sea-water  is  very  highly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  the 
beach  being  a  clean  gravel  and  sand,  with  a  gradual 
descent,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  bathing.    Dr.  Rus- 
sel  was  very  instrumental  in  bringing  this  place  into  fa« 
shionable  notice,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  per- 
sonages, the  best  qualified  by  rank  and  fortune  to  keep 
up  its  fame  and  its  consequence,  which  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances lead  us  to  suppose  are  still  likely  to  encrease. 

Hot  Olid  Cold  Baths, 

These  are  situated  near  the  Steyne,  and  were  begun 
erecting  In  1759,  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Golden.    On  ono 
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side  of  a  lumdsome  vestibule  are  six  cold-batlis,  and  on 
ihc  other  hot-baths,  sweating  and  shower-baths,  all* 
which  are  supplied  from  the  sea,  by  means  of  an  engine. 

These  baths  may  be  engaged  by  subscription  for  one,' 
two,  or  three  months,  or  for  a  single  immersion.  When 
a  hot-bath  is  required  out  of  the  usual  hours,  previous 
notice  should  be  given,  tluit  it  may  be  engaged  aud  pre- 
pared. 

These  artificial  baths  are  extremely  convenient.  In 
some  states  of  health,  the  patient  requires  a  warm  or  te- 
pid bath  to  begin  with,  and  many  are  able  to  support  a 
plunge  into  a  cold-bath,  where  they  feel  themselves  safe, 
\vho  want  nerves  and  strength  to  brave  the  rough  em- 
braces of  Neptune.  Indeed,  public  bathing  at  Brighton 
is  exposed  to  some  interruption  as  well  as  danger,  from 
the  violence  of  the  north-west  winds  which  produce  a 
heavy  swell.  At  other  times  the  beach  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable. The  ladies  generally  resort  to  the  water  on  the 
east-side  of  the  town,  and  the  gentlemen  to  the  west. 
Thus  public  decency  is  preserved,  without  which  nO  so- 
ciety can  long  6xist. 

Chalybeate  Spring. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  church  rises 
this  spring,  which  has  of  late  years  been  much  frequented. 
It  has  been  analyzed  both  by  Dr.  Relhan,  and  by  Dr. 
Henderson.  According  to  the  latter,  "  This  water, 
when  first  taken  up  from  the  spring  in  a  glass,  in  ap- 
pearance greatly  resembles  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar 
in  common  water.    The  taste  is  not  unpleasant,  some- 
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thing  like  that  upon  a  knife,  after  it  has  been  used  in 
cutting  lemons." 

Even  a  winter's  residence  at  Brighton  is  far  from  be- 
ing unpleasant,  and  many  persons  of  consequence  have 
made  it  their  usual  abode — in  the  summer  season,  for 
the  sake  of  company  and  diversified  amusements — in 
the  w^inter  because  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  provi- 
sions and  lodgings  are  then  cheaper  and  more  abundant. 
— Phillips's  Guide. 

Margate. — Margate,  conveniently  situated  in  re- 
spect to  the  metropolis,  for  conveyance  by  water  or 
land,  and  delightfully  situated  on  the  populous  and 
finely  cultivated  Isle  of  Thanct,  is  always  enlivened  by 
a  more  numerous  company  than  any  other  sea-batbing 
place.  The  hoys,  which  sail  every  tide  from  Billings- 
gate, are  chenp,  and  sometimes  agreeable  and  rapid 
conveyances,  but  as  the  distance  by  land  is  only  73  miles, 
the  roads  good,  and  the  vehicles  numerous  and  certain, 
most  persons,  ladies  especially,  prefer  the  passage  by 
land. 

Bathing  Rooms  and  Machims. 

The  bathing  rooms  at  Margate  are  situated  near  the 
harbour,  on  the  western  side  of  the  High-street,  and 
though  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  several  machines 
belonging  to  each,  company  have  frequently  a  consider- 
able time  to  wait,  before  they  are  able  to  procure  a  dip. 
Each  person  on  his  arrival  enters  his  name,  th;it  he  may 
have  his  regular  turn,  and  in  the  m.eanwhile  may  amuse 
himself  with  reading  the  newspapers,  thrumming  a 
piano-forte,  or  in  conversation  with  feliow-expcctants. 
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The  machines,  which  were  the  origin :il  invention  of 
Benjamin  Beale,  a  quaker,  of  Margate,  are  on  a  very 
commo  lions  construction,  and  may  be  driven  to  any 
depth  in  the  sea  under  careful  guides. 

There  are  also  f:'ur  marble  salt  water  warm  baths  fil-- 
led  from  the  sea,  which  may  be  had  at  any  temperature' 
on  giving  a  short  notice. — P/ji'Iips's  (lu'tde. 

Weymouth.  Since  their  majesties,   and  other 

branches  of  the  royal  family,  first  visited  Weymouth 
in  J  789,  and  honoured  it  with  an  annual  residence  of 
son-.e  weeks,  during  the  season,  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  of  all  the  sea-bathing  places. 

Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  distant  about  128  miles- 
from  London,  stands  on  the' south  side  of  the  river  Wye, 
which  separates  it  from  the  town  of  Mekombe  Regis,, 
on  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world. 

Bathing  Alachines  and  BatBs, 

The  place  where  the  company  bathe  is  the  beautiful 
bay  which  lies  in  the  front  of  the  town,  close  to  some  of 
the  most  fashionable  lodgings  and  places  of  public 
resort.  Being  admirably  protected  from  all  winds,  the 
sea  13  remarkably  tranquil ;  and  hence,  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  immersion  hv  the  briny  flood  is  not  only  safe 
but  delightful.  The  sands  are  as  smooth  as  a  carpet, 
and  solid  to  the  tread,  and  the  bathing  machines,  up- 
wards of  thirty  in  number,  are  in  constant  requisition 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  noon.  They  are 
drawn  into  the  sea  by  a  horse  to  the  necessary  depth, 
and  are  attended  by  proper  guides  on  the  usual  terms,, 
and  in  some  cases  under. 
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A  commodious  hot  salt-water  bath,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  is  also  erected  in  a  central  part  of  the  town,  and 
deserves  encouragement,  not  only  on  account  of  its  ma- 
nifest utility  in  many  cases  of  human  infirmity,  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  fitted  up  and  is  con- 
ducted. The  price  of  a  single  bath  is  3s.  6d.  if  before 
six  in  the  evening,  and  4s,  if  after.  A  sedan-chair  is 
kept  in  constant  attendance. 

There  are,  likewise,  private  cold  baths,  which  many 
timid  or  infirm  persons  prefer  to  plunging  at  once  into 
the  arms  of  Neptune.  A  superb  bath  of  this  description 
was  erected  as  a  speculation,  for  the  use  of  his  majesty, 
but  it  was  used  only  once,  and  the  reason  assigned  was, 
that  the  water  contained  less  of  the  marine  salt  than 
that  on  the  beach. 

Noitington  Mineral  Spring. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  furlongs  from  the  turnpike,  on  the  left  cf  the 
Dorchester  road,  lies  the  small  hamlet  of  Nottington, 
famous  for  its  medicinal  spring,  which  has  been  found 
extremely  serviceable  in  cutaneous  and  scorbutic  disor- 
•<iers.    It  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  though  per- 
fectly limpid,  and  acts  chiefly  on  the  urinary  passages. 
It  appears  from  analysis  to  contain  hepatic,  phloglsti- 
cated,  and  fixed  air,  the  digestive  salt  of  Sylvius,  vege- 
table alkali,  magnesia,  &c.  and  strongly  resembles  the 
Moffat  water  in  Scotland.   Combined  with  sea-bath !*:;g, 
under  the  direction  of  a  judicious  physician,  it  pror  ises 
to  be  extremely  efficacious  in  many  cases  of  human  in- 
firmity.— Phillips's  Guide. 
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CLASS  III. 

Chalyl^att:  JVaterhig-pIaces. 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells. — Tunbridge  Wells  lie  in  a  sandf 
bottom,  closely  surrounded  by  steep  hills,  which  con- 
tract the  atmosphere,  and  diminish  the  elasticity  of  the 
air.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  little  invit- 
ing ;  and,  but  for  its  salutary  springs,  and  its  artificial 
allurements,  few  would  be  inclined  to  select  it  for  their 
residence. 

Situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  the  large  and  populous  village 
called  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  partly  built  in  the  parish  of 
Tunbridge,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Speldhurst,  con- 
sisting of  four  divisions,  Mount  Fphraim,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Mount  Sion,  and  the  Wells  ;  which,  united,  form 
a  considerable  town. 

The  JVt;Jb  :  ihe'tr  Qua/u'ifs  and  Virtues. 

That  part  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  called  the 
Wells,  is  the  centre  of  business  and  amusement ;  because 
here  rise  the  springs,  here  the  markets  are  held,  and 
here  the  chapel,  the  assembly  rooms,  and  the  public  pa- 
rades are  situated. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  common  in  this  district ;  but, 
as  the  properties  of  all  are  nearly  the  same,  only  the 
two  which  were  first  discovered  are  held  in  any  parti- 
cular estimation.  These  are  enclosed  with  a  handsome 
triangular  stone  Avail,  containing  a  well-paved  area, 
which  is  entered  by  a  handsome  gateway.    Over  the 
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springs  are  placed  basons,  with  perforations  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  an  opening  in  the  edge,  to  discharge  the  over- 
flowings. 

The  water  at  the  fountain  head  Is  extremely  clear  and 
pellucid.  It  has  little  smell,  but  the  taste  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron. 

The  season  at  Tunbridge  Wells  being  now  of  much 
longer  duration  than  formerly,  some  families  come  as 
early  as  March  or  April,  and  many  continue  here  till  the 
latter  end  of  November,  particularly  those  who  come 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  health,  the  water  being  reckon- 
ed equally  in  perfection  In  cold  weather,  provided  it  be 
dry  ;  and  the  air,  though  sharp,  as  pure  and  healthy  as 
in  summer. — Phillips's  Guide. 

Cheltenham. — Cheltenham,  distant  about  ninety- 
five  miles  from  London,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
rich  and  beautiful  vale  of  Gloucester,  well  sheltered  by 
.hills  from  the  chilling  blasts,  and  enjoys  a  fine  and  mild 
air. 

Persons  who  come  to  Cheltenham  with  no  Immediate 
view  to  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  constantly  find  an  in- 
crease of  appetite,  which  must  be  principally  ascribed 
to  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  to  that  exer- 
cise and  disengagement  from  care  which  new  scenes  and 
situations  generally  produce.    Indeed  Gloucestershire 
is  famous  for  the  healthiness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
longevity  they  reach.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  eight 
old  men,  all  belonging  to  one  manor  in  'this  county, 
whose  ages  added  together  made  as  many  centu- 
I'les,  danced  a  morris  dance.    That  several  neighbours' 
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should  reach  the  age  of  100  is  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  several  situations  and  countries;  but  that  they  should 
be  able  to  dance,  is  certainly  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance. 

This  valuable  and  salubrious  spring  rises  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  church,  in  a 
mixed  loamy  and  sandy  soil,  which  prevails  for  several 
miles  round,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  vegetation,  while  it  seems  to  render  the  air  elastic 
and  pure. 

This  water  owes  its  discovery  to  a  slow  spring,  being 
observed  to  ooze  from  a  strong  thick  bluish  clay  or 
mould,  under  the  sandy  surface  of  the  soil,  which,  after 
spreading  itself  for  a  few  yards,,  again  disappeared, 
leaving  much  of  its  salts  behind. 

The  springs  here  are  three,  the  Spa,  already  noticed, 
the  King's  Well,  and  Chalybeate  Spring.  The  last, 
though  only  known  to  exist  before,  was  particularly 
noticed  last  summer,  promises  to  possess  very  active 
virtues,  and  will  probably  rival  Tunbridge  and  Asirop, 
It  is  the  property  pf  Mr.  Barret,  situated  in  a  meadow, 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mill,  at  the  top  of 
the  town.  A  pump-room  has  lately  been  erected,  and 
a  book  opened,  which  has  already  a  great  number  of 
subscribers  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  analysed 
to  allow  us  to  speak  with  confidence  on  its  qualities  and 
effects.  We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Jameson,  an  eminent 
physician  of  London,  who  examined  the  water  last  sum- 
mer, intends  soon  to  publish  an  account  of  it. 

Hot 
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Hot  Baths  and  Waters. 
For  a  long  tiaie  hot  baths  were  a  desideratum  here, 
but  Freeman  has  fitted  up  some  in  the  High-street,  on 
an  excellent  principle,  and  which  meet  with  the  encou- 
ragement they  deserve.  Perhaps  every  person  should 
use  the  Bains  de  Sante,  or  tepid  baths,  once  or  twice, 
before  they  begin  a  course  of  the  waters. — Phillips'' s 
Guide, 

CLASS  IV.  ^ 
Sulphureous  IVatcring  Places, 

Harrowgatf. — While  some  places  are  visited  be- 
cause they  are  fashionable,  and  others  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  scenery,  Harrov/gate  possesses  neither 
of  those  attractions  ii|.  any  superior  degree,  and  there- 
fore is  chieHy  resorted  to  by  the  valetudinary,  who  fre- 
quently drinif  health  from  its  springs  ;  else  we  cannot 
suppose  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  would 
annually  visit  this  sequestered  spot. 

It  lies  tv/o  miles  north-west  of  Knaresborough,  and 
about  212  from  London  ;  consisting  of  two  scattered 
villages,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Higher  and 
Lower  Harrowgate,  neaily  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other  ;  both  built  on  a  dreary  common,  yet  possessing 
sufficient  accommodations  for  com^-any,  who,  mixing  in 
social  parties,  enjoy  more  pleasure  amidst  the  bleak 
and  barren  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  than  many  taste  in  the 
fashionable  haunts  of  Bath  and  Brighton. 

The  Wells— their  Qiialities  and  Virtues. 
The  Old  Spa,  discovered  by  Captain  Slingsby  in  1571, 

rises 
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rises  opposite  the  Granby  Inn,  and  has  an  elegant  dome 
over  it,  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Rosslyn  in  17H().  This  is  strongly  Impregnated  \vith 
steel,  and  is  stili  much  frequented  by  those  for  whom 
tonics  are  recommended. 

Another  chalybeate,  called  the  Tevvit  Well,  stands 
about  half  a  mile  west  from  the  former,  from  which  it 
differs  very  little. 

The  Sulphur  Wells,  as  they  are  called,  are  situated  at 
Lower  Harrowgate,  and  are  properly  inclosed  and  se- 
cured. They  were  discovered  long  after  the  others, 
and  have  maintained  the  reputation  which  they  early 
acquired. 

After  all,  in  the  opinions  of  the  best  physician^:,  the 
Harrowgate  waters  are  not  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  except  in  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  they 
contain. — PhUlips^s  G ii'ide. 

Scarborough. — The  double  attraction  of  sea-bath- 
ing and  mineral  waters,  which  this  place  possesses,  ren- 
ders it-much  superior,  though  not  so  fashionably  fre- 
quented as  many  others. 

The  sons  of  pleasure  fly  to  more  genial  climes,  and 
court  the  breezes  of  the  south  ;  and,  except  those  who 
are  allured  by  connections  and  swayed  by  local  consi- 
derations, Scarborough  contains,  among  its  visitors, 
more  votaries  of  health  than  of  dissipation. 

Scarborough  is  distant  from  London,  by  the  Lincoln 
road,  about  214' miles,  and  by  the  road  through  York  235; 
from  the  latter  city  forty- three  miles.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  spacious  place  j  but,  froto  its  romantic  situation,  re-, 
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gularity  cannot  be  expected.  As  in  other  places  of  piifci 
lie  resort^  however,  improvements  are  constantly  carry- 
ing on  herewith  activiiy  and  spirit ;  and  it  is  now  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  a  large  number  of  visitants  of 
every  rank  and  condition.  The  range  of  buildings  on 
the  cliff  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  castle,  town,  and 
moving  scene  of  ships,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean. 

The  resident  inhabitants  amount  to  nearly  7000,  many 
©f  whom  are  engaged  in  maritime  concerns. 

Bathing. 

The  sudden  tides  and  short  breakings  of  the  sea, 
which  often  come  with  great  impetuosity,  and  some- 
times danger,  render  it  adviseable  to  employ  guides 
and  machines.  The  machines  amount  to  about  forty, 
■which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  numbers  that  require 
them.  They  are  well  attended,  and  drawn  into  any 
depth  the  bathers  chuse.  A  boy  generally  drives  the 
horse,  and  men  and  women  guides  attend,  if  required, 
in  the  machines. 

The  regular  charge  is  a  shilling  every  time,  but  the 
attendants  expect  a  gratuity  at  going  away,  nearly 
equal  to  the  sum  paid  to  their  masters ;  and  few  will- 
dispute  their  right  to  a  remuneration,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they  undertake  the  office  from  the  hopes  of 
receiving  one^ 

Morning,  as  at  other  places,  is  the  usual  time  for 
bathing,  as  well  as  for  drinking  the  waters. 

The  shore  is  a  fine  hard  sand  ;  and,  during  low  watery 
is  much  frequented  by  the  coropany  for  walking  or  riding. 
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The  Spa. 

The  Spa  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  sands,  at  the  foot  of  an  exceeding  high  cliff, 
and  rises  upright  out  of  the  earth,  near  the  level  of  the 
spring-tides,  which  often  overflow  it.  The  Spa  consists 
of  two  wells,  and  was  discovered  about  two  centuries 
ago;  and  ever  since,  the  water  has  been  held  in  high 
estimation. 

One  of  the  wells  is  more  purgative,  and  the  other 
more  chalybeate  ;  hence  tlie  latter,  which  is  nearest  the 
town,  has  been  called  the  chalybeate  spring,  and  the 
other  the  purgative,  though  they  are  both  impregnated 
with  different  proportions  of  the  same  principles.  The 
aperient  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  Scarborough 
water. — Piil/ip's  Guide, 

Smaller  Watering  Places,  mostly  for  Sea-Bathing. 

East  Bourne, — If  amenity  of  situation,  salubrity  of 
air,  and  facility  of  communication  with  the  metropolis, 
and  with  other  public  places,  are  sufficient  to  draw  com- 
pany to  any  place,  in  all  these  respects  East  Bourne  ha» 
jQst  claims  to  distinction. 

This  delightful  vill.ige,  which  lies  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Brighton,  and  sixty-four  from  London,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  South  Downs,  in  Sussex, 
from  which  circumstance  it  receives  its  appellation. 

East  Bourne  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring,  which 
rises  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  sea.houses, 
at  a  place  called  Holywell.  It  has  been  recommended 
i.i  all  cases  for  which  the  Bristol  waters  are  serviceable  ; 
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but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  used.— P/'.7/,/'V 

Broaustairs. — Broadstairs  is  a  bathing  place  In  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  The  success  of  a  ntighbour  generally 
excites  envy  or  emulation.  Margate  on  the  one  side, 
and  Ramsgate  on  the  other,  having  risen  into  high  re- 
putation as  bathing  places,  Broadstairs,  adopting  the 
common  principle,  has  attempted  to  rival  them,  or  at 
least  to  withdraw  a  share  of  tlieir  trade.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  starting  witli  a  small  capital,  it 
has  neither  been  able  to  injure  them  in  any  essential  de- 
gree, nor  to  benefit  itself  beyond  obtaining  a  moderate 
competence. 

Broadstairs,  usually  pronounced  Bradstow  by  the  in- 
habitants, is  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  distant  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  from  Margate,  and  two  miles  to  the  north 
from  Ramsgate.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  re- 
sort of  many  respectable  families  dui'ing  the  summer, 
who  preferring  retirement  to  the  gaiety  and  bustle  of  a 
public  place,  find  in  the  society  and  accommodation 
here,  all  the  agremens  which  they  wish. 

In  the  harbour,  and  off  its  mouth,  is  the  bathing  place. 
The  machines  and  rooms  are -on  the  same  principle  and 
terms  as  those  at  Margate  and  Ramsgate,  between  which 
places  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up,  as  they  both 
lie  within  an  easy  morning  ride,  or  even  a  walk.— PAi/- 
Hjm^s  Guide. 

CowEs. — Though  several  t^vms  and  villages  on  our 
coasts,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe, 
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possess  equal,  or  superior  celebrity  to  Cowes  as  a  bath- 
ing place,  yet  so  numerous  are  the  charms  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  so  salubrious  is  the  air,  and  so  mild  is  the  cli- 
mate, that  we  know  not  any  situation  which  deserves 
better  to  be  selected  for  a  summer  sejour  than  this,  or  ra- 
ther as  the  station  which  admits  the  easiest  communica- 
tion both  with  the  continent,  and  the  internal  parts  of 
this  lovely  island. 

On  the  beach  at  West  Cowes,  the  landing  place  from 
Southampton,  and  the  principal  poit  of  the  island,, 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Medina,  and,  though  it  does  not  convey  a  very  fa- 
vourable impression  on  first  entering  it  from  the  harbour, 
the  streets  being  narrow,  and  not  very  clean,  yet  it  con- 
tains many  pleasant  houses  along  the  beach,  westward, 
some  of  which  range  with  the  sea,  others  rise  up  the  ac- 
clivity to  its  very  top,  and  afford  the  most  delightful 
views.  It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  town  that  lodgings 
are  most  sought  for,  and  that  villas  are  continually  ris- 
ing, and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the  situation 
of  some  of  them.  A  moving  scene  of  ships,  a  pure  ma- 
rine air,  and  a  beach  not  unpleasant  to  walk  on,  are 
among  some  of  the  local  advantages  which  this  place 
presents  to  visitors. 

The  bathing  machines  are  placed  near  this  spot,' in 
the  vicinity  of  die  castle;  and  from  tlje  manner  in  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  the  position  they  hold,  a  per- 
son may  safel)  commit  himself  to  the  bosom  of  Neptune, 
at  almost  any  state  of  the  tide.  A  hot  salt  water  bath  is 
nlso  erected  here,  which  is  in  frequent  requisition. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  five  or  six  bathing-machines  have  been  founcf 
sufficient  for  the  company,  particularly  us  many  of  the 
male  sex  walk  along  the  sequestered  beach,  towards 
■what  is  called  Egypt,  and  commit  themselves  to  the 
waves,  without  any  ceremony ;  but,  from  the  increasing 
resort  of  people  of  fashion  to  Cov/es,  it  is  probable  addi. 
tional  accommodations  will  be  wanted,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  liberally  supplied. — Phillips^ s  Oulde. 

Cromer.— Though  the  interior  of  Cromer  presents 
little  to  interest,  its  exterior  is  replete  with  beauties  of 
the  fir.-t  magnitude  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  a  situation  commanding  so  many  attractions  should 
have  been  thought  of  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ardent  search  of  pleasure,  or  of  that  more  endearing  pos- 
session— health. 

Cromer,  situated  on  the  north-east  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  is  distant  about  130  miles  from  London, 
through  Dereham;  and  133  through  Norwich.  It  is 
built  on  the  verge  of  the  British  ocean,  whose  encroach- 
ments have  been  so  great,  that,  though  the  town  is  de- 
fended by  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  in  the  memory 
of  man  upwards  of  twenty  houses  have,  at  different 
times,  been  precipitated  into  the  tide. 

The  bathing-machines  are  on  a  good  plan,  and  are 
attended  by  careful  persons.  The  shore,  which  is  a 
fine  firm  sand,  not  only  renders  bathing  delightful,  but, 
when  the  tide  retires,  presents  a  charming  level  for  many 
miles. — Phillips'' s  Guide. 

Dawlish. — Dawlish,  lying  about  184  miles  from 
London,  from  a  small  fishing  cove,  has,  within  a  few 
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years,  risen  into  a  state  of  comparative  elegance  and  ex- 
tent. At  first  ic  was  resorted  to  by  those  who  wished 
for  more  retirement  than  they  could  enjoy  at  well  fre- 
quented places  ;  but,  by  degrees,  its  pure  salubrious  air, 
the  conveniences  it  afFordeJ  for  bathing,  and  its  natural 
beauties,  pointed  it  out  as  an  eligible  summer  retreat. 

The  bathing  machines  are  numerous,  and  well  con- 
ducted. The  beach  in  front  of  the  lodging  houses  has 
a  gentle  descent  to  the  sea,  which  is  generally  pure  and 
clear. — PhlUips's  Guide. 

Little  Hampton. — Little  Hampton,  distant  about 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Brighton,  and  sixty-one 
from  laondon,  is,  as  its  name  Imports,  a  little  place,  and 
at  present  every  thing  connected  with  it  is  on  a  little 
scale.  The  bathing  machines  are  few  in  number,  and 
the  lodging-houses  are  in  proportion.  The  latter  are 
built  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  against  whose  en* 
croachments  the  proprietors  have  thus  wisely  provided, 
perhaps  from  reflecting  on  the  liberties  which  Neptxme 
has  been  apt  to  take  on  this  part  of  ihe  coast,  for  a  long 
series  of  generations.  The  house  of  public  refreshment, 
however,  which  unites  the  character  of  inn,  hotel,  or 
•every  thing  in  one,  is  built  upon  a  kind  of  sand  banJr, 
approaching  so  near  to  the  tide,  that,  to  use  the  witty 
remark  of  Mr.  G.  vS.  Carey,  many  have  been  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  god  of  the  sea  should  make  an  unmannerly 
attack,  and  enter  the  room  while  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  over  their  meal. 

The  purity  of  the  sea-air,  which  meets  with  no  inter- 
ruption from  intervening  objects,  cheapness,  and  retire- 
ment, 
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ment,  seem  to  be  the  principal  recommendations  of  this 
place,  which  is  certainly  well  adapted  for  family  parties, 
■whose  enjoyments  begin  and  end  in  tlieir  own  circle. 
Such,  indeed,  will  find  comfort  and  amusement  any 
where,  even  at  home,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
unhappy,  the  dissipated,  and  the  gay  ;  and  such  will 
find  Little  Hampton  more  congenial  to  their  taste  than 
the  resorts  of  wealth  and  grandeur. — Phillips's  Guide. 

Harwich. — Harwich,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
Essex  coast,  near  tlie  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  the  Or- 
wel],  is  about  seventy-two  miles  south-east  of  London, 
and  Is  more  known  as  the  port  from  which  the  packets 
usually  sail  for  Holland  and  Germany  than  as  a  bath- 
ing-phice.  Yet  thtre  is  a  considerable  resort  of  com- 
pany there  during  the  proper  season,  particularly  from 
the  neighbouring  districts,  who  seem  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  very  agreeably,  the  two  grand  objects 
for  which  excursions  to  the  sea- coast  are  usually  made. 

Till  lately  private  baths,  covered  over  and  filled  by 
die  influx  of  the  tide,  were  in  common  use  here  ;  but 
since  bathing  machines  have  become  so  miach  in  fashion, 
a  few  have  been  erected,  and  are  more  used  because  it  is 
the.  mode,  than  because  they  are  necessary. — Phillips^ 
Guide. 

Hastings. — The  ancient'  town  of  Hastings,  one  of 
the  cinque  ports,  and  the  principal  member  of  that  po-' 
litical  association,  stands  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  cotmty  of  Sussex,  distant  about  sixty-four  miles 
from  London.  The  beautiful  walks  and  rides  in  its  vi- 
cinity, and  the  interesting  objects  to  which  they  con- 
duct } 
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duct ;  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  tlie  amenity  of  the  sit«- 
luion,  all  point  it  out  as  an  eligible  station  for  bathing 
or  recreation. 

Bathing  Machines, 

These  machines,  which  annount  to  nearly  twenty, 
stand  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Parade, 
on  \vh;cli  is  a  small  building  called  the  Bathing-room, 
At  low  water,  a  fine  level  sand  extends  for  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  shore  has  such  a  gentle  ascent,  that 
bathii'.g  is  safe  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  sea,  also, 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  free  from  weeds,  or  any  thing 
disagreeable. — Ph'dilps's  Guide. 

Ilfracombe. — llfracombe  is  a  seaport  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  Devonshire,  205  miles  from  London,  50 
from  Exeter,  and  eight  from  Barnstaple.  It  has  a  pier, 
within  which  is  a  large  commodious  harbour,  where 
ships  of  any  burden  may  ride  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
most  violent  storms.  The  harbour  is  a  semicircle,  sur- 
rounded witli  hills,  from  the  summits  of  -which  there 
are  many  delightful  views  to  the  east  and  west ;  and, 
in  a  clear  day,  the  coast  of  Wales  may  be  distinctly 
seen.  The  town  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  irre- 
gular street,  above  a  nitie  in  length  ;  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  the  church,  a  large  plain  structure,  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
captain  Thomas  Bowen,  who  was  killed  in  the  attempt 
upon  TenerifFe,  where  he  acted  with  Lord  Nelson.  This 
monument  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  nation. 

Outside  the  pier  there  arc  several  coves,  admirably 
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adapted  for  bathing  ;  for  which  purpose  there  are  manj 
convenient  machines. — PhiUlps's  Guide. 

LvME. — Lyme  is  in  Dorset,  but  on  the  borders  of 
Devon,  distant  about  14S  miles  from  London.    It  is 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  craggy  hill,  at  the  head  of  "a 
little  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  contains  many  respectable 
looking  houses,  with  pleasant  gardens,  particularly  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  ;  but  the  streets  are  steep, 
rugged,  and  unpleasant.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
the  houses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  so  intricate,  that  a 
stranger,  as  has  been  wittily  remarked,  will  sometimes 
find  himself  bewildered  and  entangled,  as  if  he  were 
thridding  a  forest  or  the  labyrinth  of  a  fox-den.  Here 
the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  reside,  hav- 
ing accidentally  that  position  which  nature  and  fortune 
have  assigned  them.    To  be  a  person  of  consideration 
at  Lyme,  it  is  necessary  to  toil  up  hill,  and  to  fix  one's 
abode  where  it  is  in  danger  of  being  assailed  by  every 
wind  that  blows. 

Lyme,  upon  thcw'hole,  may  perhaps  be  regarded, 
when  compaied  with  other  sea-bathing  places,  as  one 
of  tbe  most  eligible  and  best  adapted  for  answering  the 
various  purposes  for  which  it  has  for  some  time  past 
been  the  rage  to  make  annual  excursions  to  the  coast. 
These  objects,  it  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  may,  on 
this  comparatively  retired  and  humble  spot,  be  secured 
in  a  manner  more  compatible  w'ith  the  rigid  rules  of 
economy,  than  at  places  of  more  public  and  splendid 
resort ;  places  which  will,  in  general,  be  found  better 

calculated 
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c.aculatcd  to  ruin  the  fortunes,  than  to  mend  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  fashionable  visitors.. 

Health,  when  there  obtained,  is  for  the  most  part  pur- 
chased at  an  expence  which  none  but  an  opulent  vule- 
tudinaiian  can  afford  to  pay. 

Lodgings  and  boardhig  at  Lyme  arc  not  merely  rea- 
sonable, they  are  even  cheap  ;  the  dissipations  for  the 
healthy,  and  the  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick, 
are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  resources. 

It  is  frequented  princip.illy  by  persons  in  the  middle 
class  of  life,  who  go  there,  not  always  in  search  of  theii* 
lost  health,  but  as  frecpieiitly  perhaps  to  heal  their 
wounded  fortunes,  or  to  replenish  tl:eir  exhausted  re- 
venues. 

From  this  ciiicumstance,  there  arises  no  necessity  for 
making  any  inconvenient  sacrifices  to  the  support  of 
style,  or  to  the  extravagance  of  exterior  shew. 

Another  circumstance  particularly  advantageous  to 
invalids,  is  the  early  hours  at  which  the  public  visits 
and  amusements  regularly  terminate  and  commence — 
a  matter  of  more  importance  than  Is  generally  ima- 
gined in  preserving  actual  health,  or  in  promoting  its 
restoration.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to 
bathing-places.  What  can  be  more  prejudicial  and  pre- 
posterous, than  for  those  who  have  perspired  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  crowded  and  unvvhole- 
somely-heated  rooms,  to  expose  their  bodies,  relaxed 
and  feverish,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  be,  the  next  morn- 
ino-,  to  the  sliock  of  an  abrupt  immersion  Into  the  waves 
of  the  sea  ?  Partly  it  is  owing  to  an  inattention  to  this 

O  circumstance, 
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circQmstance,  that  so  many  persons,  especially  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  who  have  gone  to  the  ccast  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  some  slight  pulmo- 
nary affection,  have,  in  no  long  time,  bathed  theii^selves 
into  an  unequivocal  and  incurable  consumption. —  P/j/7- 
/jfij'j  Guide. 

Ramsgate. — Ramsgate,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  situated  aljout  five  miles  to 
the  south  of  Margate,  in  a  valley  opening  to  tlicsoutli- 
east,  and  commands  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  Bri- 
tish clianuel. 

£athing-place,  infc* 

The  Lathing-place  lies  in  front  of  a  long  line  of  high 
chalky  rocks  at  the  back  of  the  Pier,  and  is  composed  of 
a  reddish  sand,  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  feet.  Machines 
ply  here  in  the  same  maimer  as  at  Margate,  though 
they  are  not  so  numerous.  The  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  bathers  are  commodious  ;  and  Dyason,  of 
the  bath-house,  has  eredled  four  Avarm.  salt-water  baths, 
also  a  plunging  and  shower-bath,  to  which  are  attached 
convenient  waiting  and  dressing-rooms.  '1  his  ingeni- 
ous and  useful  erection  Reserves  every  encouragement. — 
PhilUps's  Guide. 

Southampton. — The  lovely  situation  of  Southamp' 
ton,  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  amenity  of  its 
environs,  and  the  various  .other  attractions  which  it  pos- 
sesses, in  a  very  high  degree,  will  always  render  it  a 
place  of  fashionable  residence,  as  well  as  of  frequent 
resort.  As  a  sea-bathing  place,  indeed,  it  has  less  re- 
putation 
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putation  than  some  others  that  are  described  in  this 
work.  It  has  no  macliines,  nor  is  its  bc.ich  favourable 
For  immersion  ;  the  marine  is,  also,  deeply  mixed  with 
the  fresh  water ;  but,  if  the  opinion  of  those  is  correct, 
who  maintain  that  water  acts  only  by  the  shock  and  ab- 
lution, and  that  one  cold  nr  warm  bat!i  is  the  same  as 
auoihir,  Southamptoii,  notwith.stanJiuf^  the  disadvan- 
tages we  have  mentioned,  is  as  eligible  as  any  other  sta- 
tion on  the  coast,  and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  superior. 
The  air  is  soft  and  mild,  and  sufficiently  im.pregnated 
with  saline  particles  to  render  it  agreeable,  and  even  sa- 
lutary, to  those  who  cannot  endure  a  full  exposure  to  > 
tlie  sea,  on  a  ble.ik  and  shore. 

Baths.^ 

Near  the  west  quay  is  a  range  of  convenient  and  per- 
manent baths,  both  for  ladies  aijd  gentlemen,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Martin.  The  water  is  changed  every  tide  ;  and, 
though  it  contains  less  salt  than  where  the  tide  is  pure 
and  unmixed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  less  efficacious  in- 
those  complaints  for  which  cold  sea-bathing  is  generally 
prescribed. 

Here  is  also  a  commodious  warm  bath,  which  may 
be  engaged  for  any  hour.    Terms  3s.  6d.  each  time. 

Farther  on  to  the  eastward,  are  Webb's  Baths,  which 
are  likewise  well  frequented. 

Each  suite  of  baths  is  provided  with  every  ne- 
cessary convenience,  and  the  whole  is  laid  out  in  a 
judicious  and  elegant  manner.  Careful  guides  attend 
each  bath. 

O,  2.  Chalybeate 
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Chalybeate  Sprhig. 

At  the  bottom  of  Orchard-street,  on  the  right,  with- 
out Bar-gate,  is  a  spring,  of  the  nature  of  Tunbricige- 
ivells,  and  is  used  with  effect  in  the  same  complaints 
for  which  that  chalybeate  is  recommended.  A  middle- 
sized  tumbler  Is  a  suflicient  dose,  which  it  is  more  ad- 
viseable  to  repeat  than  enlarge.  This,  water  is  frequently 
drank  to  promote  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  sea- 
bathing.— PhilJips''s  Gulden 

Southend. — Southend,  in  E.ssex,  is  almost  wholly  a 
Ticw  creation.  Tt  is  eligibly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
well  cultivated  and  well  wooded  hUl,  about  forty-three 
miles  from  London,  and  three  from  Rochford,  and  lies 
at  the  mcuth  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to  Shccr- 
ncss. 

The  soil  about  this  new  establishment  is  sandy,  and 
the  shore  flat  and  so  shallow,  that  at  low  water  a  stran- 
ger would  suppose  the  sea  had  bidden  good  bye  to  the 
place,  and  never  more  meant  to  return.  The  water, 
however,  notwithstanding  its  admixture  with  the 
Thames,  is  sufficiently  salt,  and  very  clear,  and  for  some 
hours  every  day  is  not  only  safe,  but  extremely  agree- 
able. The  most  timid,  indeed,  need  not  fear  being  out 
of  their  depth  ;  iind  those  that  can  swim  may  here  amuse 
themselves  witho*ut  apprehension.  There  are  several 
bathing  machines  in  daily  use ;  and,  as  Southend,  from 
its  vicinity  to  London,  is  likely  to  draw  still  more  com- 
pany, no  doubt  its  accommodations  will  keep  pace  with 
tl\e  encouragement  given  to  adventurers  nnd  specula- 
tors. — rhlUips's  Gu'uU, 

SWANSEA;. 
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Swansea. — Glamorgan,  in  which  Swansea  lies,  is 
a  maritiitie  county  of  South  Wales,  enjoying  through- 
out, except  in  the  northern  part,  a  mild  and  salubrious 
air. 

Baihs,  life. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  beach,  stands  the 
bathing-house,  excellently  adapted  for  its  destination; 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  appurtenant  ball  room, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bav,  and  the  coast  of  Somer- 
setshire. 

Here  there  are  convenient  warm  as  v;ell  as  cold  sea- 
water  baths — PJj'iIIips^s  Cuif/e, 

Worthing. — Worthing,  distant  fifty-nine  miles  from 
London,  and  eleven  westward  of  Brighton,  possesses 
itiany  attractions,  which  contribute  to  render  it  a  desir- 
able residence  for  th(ise  who  really  wish  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  sea-bathing  or  air.  It  is  surrounded,  at  the 
distance  of  not  quite  a  mile,  by  the  uninterrupted  chain 
of  the  Sussex  Downs,  which,  forming  nearly  an  amphi- 
theatre, completely  exclude,  even  in  the  winter  months, 
the  chilling  blasts  of  the  northern  and  eastern  winds.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  a  considerable  number  of 
bathers  here,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  thermo- 
meter being  generally  higher  than  at  Brighton,  and 
Upoii  an  average,  between  two  and  three  degrees  above 
London.  But  this  rural  village  possesses  other  power- 
ful recommendations ;  a  fiicility  of  bathing,  in  the  most 
stormy  weather,  and  an  extent  of  sand,  as  level  as  the 
carpet,  or  at  leaet  seven  miles  towards  the  west,  and 
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three  to  the  east,  on  which  the  pedestrian  or  the  horse- 
man may  enjoy  the  full  refreshment  of  the  sea  breeze, 
during  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  without  interruption. — 
P/jillips's  Guide. 

Yarmouth. — As  a  sea-bathing  place,  Yarmouth  pos- 
sesses some  advantages  over  its  more  fashionable  rivals* 
which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  volume.  From  the 
great  extent  of  the  town,  lodgings  are  numerous,  and 
comparatively  reasonable,  and  provisions  are  not  only 
plentiful,  but  cheap.  To  those  who  study  economy, 
Yarmouth,  therefore,  presents  attractions  that  will  not 
be  overlooked,  particularly  when  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  party  are  favourable  for  making  it  a  bath- 
ing visit. 

The  Bath  House. 

This  building,  which  was  erected  in  1759,  cost  nearly 
lOOOl.  It  stands  on  the  beach,  which  is  a  sinking  sand, 
^bout  three  furlongs  distance  from  St.  George's  chapeL 
The  vestibule  Is  a  neat,  well-proportioned  room,  with 
windows  fronting  both  the  town  and  the  sea.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  are  four  closets,  having  each  a  door 
into  the  bath-room.  This  bath  is  fifteen  feet  by  eight, 
and  is  appropriated  for  gentlemen.  A  similar  one  is 
assigned  for  the  use  of  the  ladies. 

The  marine  fluid  is  raised  every  tide,  by  a  horse-mill, 
into  a  reservoir,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the 
baths,  into  which  it  is  conveyed  by  separate  pipes.  la 
short,  the  accommodations  here  are  perfectly  adapted 
either  to  the  bather  for  health,  or  for  pleasure  :  the  at- 
tendance is  good,  and  the  charges  are  reasonable. 

As 
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As  for  the  machines,  they  are  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous when  they  are  reached  ;  but,  as  they  stand  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  ride  on 
sand  up  to  the  horse's  belly,  or  to  walk  in  it  up  to  the 
knees. — PlnU'ips^s  Guide. 
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Printed  for  S.  HIGHLEY,  No.  21-,  Fleet-street. 

1.  rrpHE  CATASTROPHE:   a  Tale  founded  on  Facts. 

JL    Fron)  the  French  of  tlie  Chevalier  De  St.  Aubignc, 
foolscap  8vo.  hot-})ressed,  price  6s.  6d.  in  boards. 

2.  HISTORY  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  the  COMMIT- 
TEE appointed  bv  the  GENERAL  ^lEEFING  of  APO- 
THECARIES, CHEMISTS,  and  DRUGGIST.S,  Londim, 
ibrthc  Purpose  of  obtainiugllelief  from  rhc  IIardshi|)S  imposed 
on  the  Dealers  in  Medicine,  by  certain  Clauses  and  Provisions 
contained  in  the  NEW  MEDICINE  ACT,  passed  June  3, 
1802,  together  with  a  Viewol  the  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  in  its 
ainelior;Ued  Stale  ;  to  which  are  added,  the  Substance  of  every 
Clause  in  the  Acts  of  JuneS,  1802,  and  July  4,  1803,  and  tlje 
Clauses  of  both  these  Acts,  collated  with  each  other,  consoli- 
dated and  explained  ;  also  a  copious  and  carefully  arranged" 
Schedule,  with  explanatory  Notes  and  Observations,  by  V\'il- 
.LiAM  ChamberlainEj  Surgeon,  Chairnaan  of  the  Committee, 
8vo.  price  2s. 

The  Schedule  in  which  the  List  of  the  taxable  Articles  is 
given,  is  important  and  curious,  as  it  gives  an  authentic  List 
of  the  most  popular  Shop  Medicines  in  the  Kingdom,  or  those 
which  are  usually  taken  without  the  previous  advice  of  a  re- 
gular Medical  Man." — Phijslcnl  Journal,  ]\] ay  1804. 

3.  GALATEA:  a  Pastoral  Romance.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Monsieur  Florian,  by  Miss  Highley,  dedicated  by 
permissiou  to  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  wiih  three  elegant 
Engravings,  foolscap  8vo.  hot  pressed,  price  7s.  in  boards. 

"  The  present  Translation  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Taste 
and  Talents  of  a  young  Lady  of  fifteen.  Taste  and -Talents- 
which,  we  hojje,  will  continue  to  be  cultivated  with  due  care 
and  attention,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  reward,  by  their  Fruits, 
the  Labour,  if  Labour  it  can  be  called,  of  bringing  them  to 
maturity.  The  Language  is  correct,  and  the  Poetry  simple, 
.imaffected,  and  chaste." — Anti-Jacobin  Review,  June  1804. 

4.  GRAVES  CONSPECTUS  of  the  LONDON  and 
EDINBURGH  PHARMACOPCELAS :  wherein  the  Vir- 
tues, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  several  Articles  and  Preparations 
contained  in  those  Works^  arc  concisely  slated ;  the  Pronun- 

<^i.'.Lion 
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ciatlon  as  to  Quantity  is  correctly  marked  ;  aiul  a  Variety  of 
otiier  Particulars  re.s];cciiiiLi  tlieui  given,  calculated  more  espe- 
cially for  ilie  L',se  ofjunior  i'raetitioncrs.  Tlu'l'liird  l-'dilion, 
corrected  and  adapted  to  ihe  lasi  iu)proved  l-'.diuoii.-,  of  the  Col- 
leges, IL'mo.  price  3s.  ()d.  scu  .d  in  marble  Pa^  er. 

5.  IlKRDMAN'S  DISCtJl  RSKS  on  the  MANACE- 
\li:X'rof  INFANTS,  ami  tlu-THF.A'lMKNTor  ilieir  DIS- 
J'".A.S1'"S  ;  written  in  a  |)!;!in  familiar  St\ le,  to  render  il  inteili- 
{;ii)lc  and  useful  to  all  AJoiliers,  a;;d  ili'cse  who  have  the  Ma- 
nagemenlof  Children.    Price  I's.  C:d.  sewed. 

G.  IlOOPElVs  yUINCY's  LKXICONMEDICUM  :  A 
New  Medical  Diciionarv,  contaiuinc;  an  Explanation  of  the 
Terms  in  Anatomy,  Phvs!oloo;v,  Practice  of  Phvsic,  iNTalcria 
Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Surp-rv,  Midwifery,  and  the 
various  IJranches  of  Natural  Philos(»phv  connected  with  Medi- 
cine. To  which  is  added,  u  Glossarv  of  obsolete  Terms,  from 
Castelli,  TManchard.  Onincv,  Sec.    iOs.  boards. 

7.  JUVENILE  DIALOGUES ;  in  short  and  easy  words,  to 
facilitate  the  Reading  of  French.  By  the  Countess  de 
Foucheconr,  ISmo.  Is.  sewed. 

These  Juvenile,  or  more  properly  speaking,  Infantine 
Dialogue^,  are  designed  for  the  use  of  very  young  Learners  of 
ihe  Frent'h  Language,  to  whom  they  will  certainly  render  it  a 
more  easy  task,  not  only  to  read  French,  but  to  acquire  iIk; 
Jdi7)m  of  the  Language,  so  as  to  write  and  to  translate  it  accu- 
rately, than  it  will  be  found  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching." 

Aiili-Jacolin  llevH  iv,  May  1804. 
"  These  Dialogues  seem  well  suited  to  the  Purpose  of  in- 
itiating Children  in  a  Knowledge  of  the  French  Language." 

Earoiiean  Mag.  March,  1804. 

8  LEOPOLD  ;  or  the  BAST.VIID  :  a  Novel  in  two  Vo- 
lumes, ]2nio.  price  Ss.  sewed. 

"  In  the  vicious  conduct  and  melancholy  termination  of  the 
fate  of  Leojjold,  the  writer  endeavours  to  furnisli  an  useful 
caution  to  the  imprudent  and  unwarv  ;  and  in  conclusion,  he 
exhorts  his  readers  lo  derive  this  wholesome  maxim  from  the 
eventful  talc,  that  '*  to  be  good  is  tabehapj)v." 

Monlhlij  Rrvirto,  Aug.  1804. 

"  The  Bastard  rises  above  the  common  herd  ;  it  is  written 
with  freedom  and  ease,  in  a  style  which  engages  by  its  simpli- 
city,   without  oirending  by  any  glaring  incorrectness.  The 
Story  is  well  introduced  and  skilfully  conducted.    The  Cha- 
racters- 
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ractcrs  arc  ably  drawn,  and  sufTiciLM-iily  discriminated.  The- 
Novel  is  entertaining,  and  by  no  means  without  inlcre~-t.  The  ' 
reader  who  once  takes  it  up  ^vill,  if  unfinished,  lay  it  aside 
•with  regret,  and  resnine  it  with  some  impatience." 

Cnfical  Review,  Au^nst  180.S. 
"  To  the  fomaie  world,  this  Novel  nuist  be  most  acceptable. 
ITie  moral  is  chaste,  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Leopold,  or  the 
B.istard,  will  endear  I  he  fugitive  to  every  reader  of  taste  and 
feeling." — Monthly  Minor ,  'July  1803. 

f).  MAN  (The)  in  the  MOON  ;  consisting  of  Kssays  and 
Critiques,  on  the  politics,  nionls,  manners,  drahia,  &c.of  the 
present  day,  8vo.  price  4s.  hoards:. 

"  Amonglliose  essays  are  nianv  which,  in  point  of  compo- 
sition and  uwttcr,  are  entitled  to  no  sm-ill  portion  of  praise  j 
so.ne  of  them  are  serious,  and  oihers  iiuiriorous.  Tiic  dra- 
matic criticjues  are  very  good,  and  the  wtv  in  which  the  moral 
of  the  little  after-piece  of  Cindrella  is  explained  and  pointed, 
leads  us  to  wish  that  the  writer  of  thai  article  wmiUl  devote 
his  talents  to  the  same  purpose  in  some  of  our  daily  prints, 
where  the  miserable  attempts  at  dramatic  criticism  strongly 
resemble  the  incoherent  flights  of  insanity." 

Anli-JacoLyin  Review,  April  1804. 

"  The  lucubrations  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon,"  j>ubli3hed 
for  some  time  past,  periodicallv,  arc  here  collected  into  a  vo- 
Ktme.  Having  received  considerable  pleasure  in  their  perusal, 
we  dismiss  their  august  author  witii  regret,  and  shall  hail, 
with  joy,  his  promined  re-appearance  at  some  future  oppor- 
tuuily." — jiuhlhhi  Mirror,  May  ld04. 

in.  NATURE;  or,  A  PICTURE  of  the  PASSIONS  .;  to. 
which  is  prelixed,  an  l''ssay  on  Novel  VVritiug.  By  J.  Byer- 
LKY.    4  vols.  l2nio.  piicc  I4s.  in  boards. 

"  I'lie  storv,  whicli  is  worked  up  with  considerable  skill 
and  interest,  is  highly  houo\nal)le  to  the  character  of  English-^ 
men.  'i'lie  ineiivjnls  are  in  general  of  a  very  melancholv  cast, 
a  considerable  d-a:rce  oi  imaginaiion  iscxiuced,  and  the  termi- 
iiatiou  will  be  pleasing  and  satibfactory  to  every  reader." 

Uritisii  Critic,  May  1804. 

"  From  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  and  some  strongly 
sketched  characters,  Mr.  B.  has  deduced  many  sensible  reilec- 
tions  and  inferences,  that  may  be  usefully  api)lied  to  the  meli- 
ormiou  ot;thc  morals  and  manners  of  iha. world." 

Unropcan  Map;. 

u.  PiCv 
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llKKRY  Whufield  M.  A.  ,n  2  vols.  I'Jmo.  price  8s  boards^ 

«g  enable    .1  though  the  co>  .e.:aUou  of  Dr.  Aua,Lt  s  ^ 
UclH.u..  Ino  auihor  appears  lo  be  a  voun-  man  ofsciisih 
aiHl  nu.ch  natural  goodness  of  disposition."  ^'^"S'l^'J't}, 

  ^io'iflili/  KeL'icio,  uinTu<;/  \ 

l^>ri.  .    1  art  1.  1  ho  l'a.„ily  Dispcnsatorv  ;  or,  coinpietc  C  om- 
l>an>:,n  to  the  Faunly  .Medicine  C-hest.-And  R     U  Tf" 
Modern  Don,cstic  AKdicinc;  comprehending  n.anJlc^n;,,  of 
cluicren.  the  melhcds  of  destrm  ini  contagion  bv  f  uni  r  on 
of  counteractn^s  the  .-Uial  alects  of  pois<„^s  suaiire  fo  t  ; 

•overy  of  drowned  persons,  with  a  fbll  account  of  c  ise  se 
U  nr  causes.  d.s,n,^.,s  ,in:^  syn.pioms.  and  most  a 
1.  ode  o   ircalu.en.,  both  v.i.h  re<pect  to  niedicine  a  ,   c!  et 
-c.     J  he  ^s•holo  tree  from  technical  terms,  so  as  to  enib  c  t^,e 
benevolent  to  adnnn.ster  relief  to  the  nei.hbour4nrpoor  af< 
flictod  with  disease;  8vo.  price  Gs.  in  boarcis  °  ^ 

vfnuS'Tyi^'''/?''"'^'  T  northern  ad. 

boards  ^"  ^  P--'"  ^2s.  ia 

"  The  talc  ofSIv-rwond  Forest  is  related  in  a  sprlahtlv  man- 
r..  and  many  of  the  northern  anecdotes  will  be  found  to  af- 
ford amusement.-— /J; vV/.s/i  Critic,  June  [804 

"  Ihe  cncuhuu)-  libraries  have  not  on  their  shelves  six  au- 
thors of  the  present  day,  whose  novels  afiord  a  o;rcaler  abun- 
dance of  fn&tructive  le-ions  and  generous  mirt'},,  uniainted 
with  nuleccncy  or,mmoraliiy,  than  those  which  come  from 
the  pen  of  xMrs.  Gooch  "—Monihh,  Minor,  June  1804 

jiVV^"^'^^?^?'^''?  ^V^^'^'."^"  i^^AINTAJNIXG  FEEBLE 
J.li  E,  and  of  pn.Ioivcmi,Mt  in  incurable  Diseases  ;  translated 
trom  the  German  by  VVilham  Johnston,  8s.  boards 

I'fJPJ'P'^-^^-^,""      PH VSICAL EDUCA- 
UONofCHlLDRENdurmgtheearlyFeriod  of  their  LIVES, 
Uau>!aled  from  the  German  :  to  which  are  prefixed,  three  in- 
troductory Lectures  on  the  same  subject,  l)v  A.  F  M  Wii- 
LK  t*,  A.L  D.  .Ss.  boards. 

K).  THOMAS'S  MODERN  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC 

which  points  out  the  characters  causes,  symptoms,  prognos- 
tics, morbid  appearances,  and  improved  method  of  treating  the 
diseases  of  all  chmaies,  2  vols.  8vo.  J  7s.  in  boards, 

J 7.  WIL- 
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17.  WILLICirS  DOMKSTIC  1:N('Y(:L0P1-:DI  A  ;  or,  i 
r^lCTlONAllV  of  FACTS  nrul  useful  KNOW LHDGii ; 
coiiiprelicruliiiji"  a  concise  view  of  tha  Intest  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  imj>r(n'einen's,  cliTcHy  applicable  to  rnr  il  and  do- 
mestic economy  ;  togellier  wiili  dcscripliflns  of  the  most  inter- 
eslin<i  oi))ects  of  nature  and  art;  flic  historv  of  men  and 
anunals  in  a  slate  of  healtli  or  disease;  and  practical  liints 
respecting  the  arts  and  manufactures,  bolli  familiar  and  coiu  - 
niercial  ;  illustrated  with  numerous  ciigravings  and  cuts,  in  4 
vols.  2!.  23.  boards, 

18.  The  POlHJr.All  COMPENDIUM  of  ANATOMY; 
or,  a  concise  and  clear  De^crijition  of  tin-  Human  Bodv,  with 
the  plu>:if)logy  or  natural  hi-turv  of  the  various  actions  and 
fuiicfions  of  its  diOerent  organs  and  parts  ;  containing  also  an 
article  on  suspended  animation,  with  the  proper  means  to  be 
used  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  'j  he  whole  coni- 
V>iled  from  the  latest  and  best  authors.  By  William  Burk]". 
\''et.  Suq^eon.    With  plates,  12niu.  boards. 

19.  niGnLEY  sCA'rALOC;UE  of  MEDICAEBOOKS 
containing  the  most  modern  and  a])proved  works  on  anatom\ . 
phj-slology,  surgery,  midwifery,  practice  of  phvsic,  uutteri; 
medi'ca,  chcmiitry,  natural  liisiory,  Sec.  t>Cc.  GiaitU, 


T.  Giliet,  Friuter,  Crown-court, Flcet-ftrcct* 
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